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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  l<nowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Aj*riculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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^HE  SECEETARY  Secretary  C-ore  January  24  dismissei  a  coinplaint  "brought  iDy  the 

DJSiVilSSSS  Packers  and  Stockyards  Adriiii?.i5trafcion  a^^ainst  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co. 
BACKER  COM-  and  the  North  American  Provision  Company,  charging  discrimination  in 
PIA.INT      "buying  hogs  on  the  Chicago  ma.rket.     The  action  followed  matual  adjust- 
ment of  differences  "between  the  packers  and  hog  traders.   (Press,  Jan. 26) 


FEEI-TGH  BULB  A  Marseilles  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "The  horticultur- 

GPO¥:fiIP.S  IlAKE  ists  of  souchoast  France  held  their  first  meeting  January  25  at  Sanary, 
ESQu'EST      in  the  Var  dspai  tment ,  t o  prot  .e?.t  against  the  interdiction  "by  the  United 
States  of  the  importat io:ri  of  Prenc.tL  flower  "Dui'bs,   such  as  the  narcissus, 
tulip  and  hyacinth.     Prominent  growers  declared  that  they  had  eradicated 
all  the  "bulk  "bugs,  which  were  the  cause  of  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
"DeDartment  of  Agriculture,  and  they  promised  to  institute  m-easures  giving  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  Washington  authorities.     Nevertheless,  the  meeting  demanded 
that  the  Erench  G-overnmxent  make  representations  to  Washington  to  extend  the  time 
still  available  for  exportation." 


HUlTaASI/iN  A  Buda.-oest  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  26  states  tha.t  the 

G-PAIN  DUTY    continuous  rise  of  grain  prices  has  caused  the  Government  to  remove 

the  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  up  to  May  1.     Prices  have  exceeded  gold  pari- 
ty in  the  world  m&rket.     The  measure  has  been  promulgated  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  large  agr icu].ti:ral  prodr.icers,  who  see  their  interests  menaced  by 
huge  stores  of  grain  hoarded  by  t"he  mills  with  the  aid  of  comparatively  cheap  loans 
from  the  Na.tional  Bank.     Tha  agrarians  argi\e  that  this  condition  is  harmful  both  to 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  and  can  be  remedied  only  through  the  import  of  cheap 
grain  from  a.broad. 


FISHER  PRICE  A  New  Haven  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  26  states  that 

INDEX         Prof,   Irving  Eisher's  index  n-imber  of  American  com.modity  prices  last 
week,  based  on  100  as  the  average  of  1913,   is  162.1,  compared  with 
161.5    the  -ureceCvlnr  week:,  153,4  two  weeks  before  and  153.1  three  weeks 
ago.     This  week's  average  is  higher  than  any  reached  this  year  or  last  year.  Last 
year's  high  point  was  156.7  on  Bee.  27,   its  lowest  142.3  on  June  29-     The  highest 
percentage  since  the  war  was  247,  in  May,  1920;  the  lowest  130,   in  January,  1922. 
Crump's  British  index  number,  as  ca.bled  for  the  past  week,  was  163.8,  comparing  with 
164.4  last  week,  166.5  two  weeks  before,  166^3  three  weeks  ago  and  165.9  four  weeks 
ago. 


THE  FOWL  The  Washington  Post,   in  an  editorial  on  the  fowl  epidemic,  to-day 

EPIDEMIC        says:"... At  all  events,  both  Eederal  and  State  authorities  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  and  Congress  is  to  be 
thanked  for  a  wise  appropriation  which  enabled  both  to  cooperate." 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Okl?lisj:a  Daily  Li'^-estock  News  for  JanAiP.ry  20, 

Connaission    says:   "An  int imt^ iin:  iihat  there  are  other  pcssiule  reliefs  for  dis- 
tressed cattleman  than  additions  to  the  mult Itiidi nous  array  of  coopera- 
tive organizations  is  the  most  promising  note  which  conies  from  the 
President's  agricultural  conf  ercnje  .    Ti'hile  the  corference  only  poured 
s^eet  words  on  i  inancj'.al  proole^as  stockmen  are  confronted  with,  this 
"body  at  least  h^d  the  temerity  to  say  thiat  freight  rates  on  livestock 
are  excessive  and  should  be  horizontally  lowered  as  they  were  increased 
during  flush  war  tii'.es.    The  con-Terence  toiiched  the  fringe  of  the  tar- 
iff-on-hides  propossl  made  "by  those  fpjniliar  with  the  livestock  husi-- 
ness.     It  limped  "bs,dly  in  avoio mg  a,  definite  "orcposal  for  cheap  money 
for  stockmen,  hut  ,for  the  ti^^^e  at  least,   it  did  make  a  definite  start 
on  one  thing,  and  that  is  railroads  are  unfair  in  their  charges  for 
hauling  livestock.. 

American  Farm  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Daaryman  for  Jan?aa,"^y  23  saj^s:  "Epposition 

Bureau        in  some  sections  to  the  present  pl?n  and  mana-gement  of  the  American  Parm 

I'ederation    Bureau  Federa.tion  warrar/c-3,  t.  3  he.'.ieve,  a  discussion  of  its  purpose  and 
to  call  attention  to  results  liireiy  to  follc?7  should  this  organization 
"be  dissolved.    YVe  shxa.ll  not  di-jcu'^s  what  tne  fpjrm  "bureau  has  done  for 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  or  record  5ts  fail"ares,  but  rather  why  it  was 
organized  and  why  all  the  States  should  remain  in  the  federation.  How 
m?ach  help  the  American  Ta^rm  B>ireaix  Federa.tion  has  "been  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  no  one  is  capa"ble  of  measuring.     The  very  fact  that  the 
organization  came  into  existence  and  gave  the  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  a.n  opportunity  to  e:rprp.ss  their  views,  to  relate  their 
difficulties,  and  to  comf.  in  contact  with  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  in  its3lf  i£  rorxh  all  the  farm  "b':iroau  has  cost  its  mem"bers. 
In  addition,  the  c:^garisation  has  laid  a  fcur.Jation  for  the  development 
of  agricultural  I'j^dfr.'Sihip.     This  is  a.n  irrportanb  part  of  the  work  of 
the  farm  "bureav. ,   rut  we  douht  if  many  men  have  so  considered  it....  It  is 
distur"bing  to  vis  to  find  some  agricultural  leaders,  sci^e  State  farm  "du- 
reaus,  and  seme,  count;^  farm  b^jreaus  so  dissatisfied  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  th'- 'Amor  J  can  Ta.^  Bureau  Federation  that  they  helieve  they  can 
"better  serve  pgric'olt^ire  hy  withe! :*a'7ing  from  it.     This,  also,  is  the 
natural  course  and  was,  perhcpr. ,  inevita"bls.    3at ,  do  these  people  who 
advocate  withdrawal  fully  ap-crf-icia.te  ,tast  what  it  will  nsean  to  the  a.gri- 
culture  of  the  /'ation?     lb  is  gen3rally  considered  that  we  need  a  stz-on^ 
national  farm  "burefu  federation.     There  is  no  way  of  bringing  r"bout  an 
institution  of  thls^  character  and  a  program  for  outlining  its  activities 
that  will  meet  the  tastes  or  a"oroval  of  all  memhers.     This  is  impcssi"ble, 
no  matter  how  perfectly  the  work  is  done...." 

Branding  Bill  "Testimony  hefore  the  House  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  com- 

mittee January  23  thoTS  it  is  practically  ImpcssiDle  to  enforce  a  com- 
pulsory hr?jiding  "b'jll,  ajnd  especially  the  provisions  that  cf-11  for  a 
percentage  statemoi-t  of  the  contents  of  a  fa"bric  so  f.?r  as  the  use  of 
virgin  or  reworked  wool  is  concerned,  according  to  Representative 
Merritt."     (Press,  Jan.  24.) 

Corn  Production       An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  January  24  says:  "How  to 
make  an  extra  hillion  dollars  from,  the  corn  crop  is  something  the  Sears- 
Eoe"buck  Foundation  is  trying  to  teach  the  farmers  of  the  comitry.  The 
method  is  simplicity  itself — merely  a  careful  selection  and  testing  of 
seed.    After  the  complete  failure  to  create  farm  prosperity  by  law  this 
purely  agricultura.1  method  might  "be  given  a  trial.     Such  a  plan  is  too 
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simple  to  ccrr:~^.e.nd  itself  to  everjcody,  notr:"bly  those  who  farm  the 
fp^TTners,    Bu.t  for  the  in^n  r/ho  acaially  tries  to  pay  his  ta:xes  and 
support  hi;',  f-jrlly  hy  rrrir. in-^-  corn  it  is  T,ell  worth  trying.     Such  a 
fapTjer,  a  bona  fide  proc'iicer  of  corn,  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  ^aln  "by  the  atteins-vc .     This  plan  is  not  ne^,  ?nd  untried.  As 
noted  in  thesa  colurirns  i'.orz'^  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
^fter  a  lon;!^'  &£,r:l^s  of  toctr. .  da:nrn5trp.ted  that  the  corn  crop  of  the 
country  ccuid  he  increased  50  per  cent  "by  the  simple  ei^pedient  of 
seed  selection Seed  testing  is  needed  to  save  the  corn  crop  from 
"being  a  worse  fa.ilure  than  last  year.    Eeyond  that  a  careful  selection 
of  soed,  year  after  year,  is  impeiative  to  increase  the  yield  and  also 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.    "If  he  can  get  50  per  cent  more  corn  from 
an  acre  that  extra  quantity,  aside  from  the  expense  of  husking  and 
hani^'ling,  will  he  clear  profit  to  him.    This  pla,n  is  not  spectacular. 
But  it  is  more  promising  than  all  the  political  panaceas  which  for 
the  past  few  years  have  flourished  in  Washington  without  a  cent  of 
"benefit  to  the  fannners." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Western  Farmer  for  January  1  says:  "In  the 

Apple       marketing  of  pL;ri3ha"ble  products,  such  as  fru.it s  and  vegetables  in  th© 

Marketing     United  Sr.ates,  much  progress  has  been  made  through  cooperative  market- 
ing associations.    While  this  movement  has  much  yet  to  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  distribution  through  orderly  marketing,  there  is,  however, 
another  pha-se  of  marketing  most  important  to  the  frait  growers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  slope.    We  refer  to  the  marketing  of 
apples  in  our  foreign  markets — an  export  problem.    Most  of  our  exported 
apples  go  to  the  English  markets  and  require  certain  things  be  done  to 
mske  this  export  business  profitable.    Shipments  should  be  dependable, 
avoiding  glues  and  providing  a  definite  quantity  of  shipments  properly 
standardized  as  to  quality.    There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  central 
federation  of  the  different  cooperative  associations  selling  apples 
that  will  set  up  the  machinery  that  will  provide  this  foreign  trade  an 
assured  quality  and  quantity  every  year  under  one  overridirig  brand 
which  mast  be  properly  stsndardized  and  inspected.     If  this  is  done  the 
foreign  trade  will  know  tha-t  they  will  receive  shipments  every  year, 
and  that  all  shipments  will  be  of  the  quality  represented.    We  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  an  export  bri?Jich  of  this  central  sales  or^ 
g^jniza.tion  to  carry  on  this  phase  of  the  work,  which  is  orderly  market- 
ing pjid  which  will  enable  the  shipper  of  apples  to  foreign  markets  to 
successfully  compete  in  those  markets.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  coopera- 
tive apple  associations  will  get  together  on  a  plan  that  will  work  out 
to  their  mutual  benefit  so  as  to  be  ready  for  next  year's  export  apple 
crop," 

Electricity              Boston  Financial  News  for  January  23  sgys:  "Extending  electric 
for  Farms      service  to  the  6,000,000  farms  of  the  country  and  lessening  the  labor 
of  the  32,000,000  people  who  live  on  them  in  a  way  that  will  be 
economically  fair  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  utility  company  supplying 
the  ppwer,  a  long  standing  problem  of  the  electrical  industry  may  be 
solved  in  a  plan  just  made  public  by  the  Adirondack  Power  &  Light  Coi^ 
poration  of  Schenectady. .  .  .The  outstanding  feature  of  the  plan,  as 
filed  with  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  is  a  table 
from  which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  terms  of  any  rural  ex- 
tension....  In  explaining  the  above,  John  L.  Haley,  commercial  manager 
of  the  Adirondack  Company,  pointed  out  that  where  there  are  eight  fans- 
ers  to  the  mile  desiring  electric  service,  his  company  would  "build  the^ 
line  without  cost  to  the  farmer  under  terms  whereby  each  farmer  W«u2«d 
use  not  less  than  $3  worth  of  electricity  a  month  " 
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Farmers'  Loans         Fitting  the  ircreassd  incoire  of  Aioericen  grain  farmers,  through 
the  activities  of  their  reoenily  formed  Cooperative  Grain  Marketing 
Company  of  Chicago,  ?t  $100^000,000  a  ysar,  Gr?y  Silver,  legislative 
co^.iiisel  of  tho  A^rericg:.!  F.^rm  "B-:.re?„u.  and  presic-eiit  of  the  coLTpany,  tes- 
tified at  length  January  23  oaf ore  President  Coolidge's  commission  on 
av'^ricuitrxal  iricniry .    lAr .  Silver,  at  the  r^cr.iest  of  memhers  of  the 
cominission  icr  r!->a^'grstions  c^.s  to  amendments  of  existing  Federal  laws 
relatuiTg  to  ccoj-eratiou,  x^^iiet  that  the  farm  lo?n  bureau  law  "be  so 
air-.ended  as  to  i  emove  all  amhigo.ity        to  the  right  of  Federal  land  "bankr 
and  Joint  stock  land  harJis  to  air.ortizahle  loans  on  local  farmers' 

cooperative  elevators;  and  other  striacTr-res .     Out  of  12,000  to  15,000 
rural  grain  elevators ;  I'r.  Silver  said  al\out  5,000  were  farmer  owned, 
hut  that  m^jiy  of  them  had  no  frr?.6dom  of  action  in  disposing  of  their 
grain  because  they  A-ere  obligated  by  their  indebtedness  on  their  build- 
ings to  fellow  {-.he  creditors'  Irishes  in  placing  their  grain.  These 
creditors  were  v^-.y  freouently  grain  dealers.     If  the  farmers'  elevatorr 
co\~ld  obtp.ln  long-time  rriortizable  loens  from  the  farm  lo?^n  system 
they  could  attain  com:r;lete  iPMarkoving  freedom.     The  commission  was  also 
advised  that  the  intermedifite  credits  departments  of  the  land  bariks 
sh'::L\ld  be  authorized  to  lend  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  grain 
pledged  as  security  for  loans.    At  "jrasent  the  limit  is  75  per  cent. 
Finally  Mr.  Silvor  .strongly  supported  the  bill  now  in  Congress  limit- 
ing the  interest  rate  or  farmers'  paper  rediscounted  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  a  maxinami  cf  not  more  than  2  per  cent  a,bove  the  rediscount 
rate.   (Press,  Jan.  24.) 

Fp.rm  Tenancy  An  editorial  in  The  Breeders'  Gazette  for  January  22  says:  "We 

insist  that  American  farmers  as  a  whole  have  altogether  too  large  a 
proportion  of  their  capital  and  credit  tied  up  in  real  estate,  and  not 
nearly  enough  availa^bie,  therefore,  for  actual  farming  purposes.  We 
doubt  whether  one  farm  in  ten  is  improved  and  equipped  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  the  maxir^jm  efficiency  in  operation.    Soils  need  improving, 
fields  need  draining,  buildings  call  loudly  for  repairs,  implements  need 
replacement,  houses  demand  betterments,  and  the  ....livestock  needs 
improvement.    Why  are  we  not  making  better  progress  towards  the  attain-' 
ment  of  these  things?    The  answer  is  not  because  farmers  themselves  do 
not  Eant  them,  but  because  they  haven't  the  money  to  'do'  with.    How  are 
they  to  get  it?     Shall  the  Government  loan  it  to  them?    Certainly  not, 
any  more  than  it  shall  loan  to  hard-up  newspaper  publishers.    Shall  we 
keep  on  making  it  easier  for  them  to  go  in  debt?    We  ha-^e  had  one  dose 
of  too  m-ach  credit,  with  disastrous  results,  already.     There  is  more 
available  capital  in  America  to-day  than  ever  before.    We  have  the  gold 
of  the  earth  almost   'coimered.'    We  are  loaning  to  all  nations,  and, 
meantime,  watching  our  farms  steadily  deteriorate  for  a  lack  of  means 
to  run  them  as  they  should  be  operated.    We  have  had  farm  lands  too 
high  in  price.     The  water  must  be  let  out,  and  the  farms  built  up  to  a 
point  where  recent  values  might  be  warranted  from  a  'going'  agricultur- 
al standpoint.    There  is  need  of  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
in  the  next  decade  in  the  betterment  of  our  farmsteads.     Capital  must 
be  interested.     How  can  it  be  attracted?     If  men  of  ifeans  would  buy  up 
good  farms  at  fair  prices  and  could  find  trained,  pra-ctical  farmers  and 
stockmen  to  operate  them  under  long-term  leases,  with  all  of  the  ten- 
ant's personal  property  investments  thoroughly  protected  by  law as 
in  Great  Britain  —  large  sums  now  diverted  into  tax-free  securities 
and  industrial  enterprises  might  be  placed  underneath  American  agri- 
culture.   We  want  no  peasant-farming  here,  but  a  union  between  capital 
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and  good  farming,  "based  on  recsona."ble  valuations  of  lands,  and  diversi- 
fied Duality  products.  Better  a  valued,  respected  and  prosperous  long- 
term  tenant  of  a  thoroughly-equipped  property  than  a  hard-pressed  owner 
of  mortgaged  acres  inadeq'j.ately  improved...." 

Federal  Ma.rket-        In  an  editorial  on  the  Capper-Williams  "bill,  to  crea.te  a  Federal 
ing  Legisla-  marketing  hoard,  The  Nehraska  Farnier  for  January  24  says:  "....It  can 
tion         not  he  denied  that  a  good  many  of  the  ills  enumerated  "by  Representative 
Williams  do  exist.    But  whether  the  remedy  will  he  found  in  such  legis- 
lation as  he  proposes  is  extremely  douhtfal.    Evidently,  the  leaders  of 
the  principal  cooperative  societies  feel  this  way  ahout  it,  for  the 
representatives  of  cooperative  societies  who  met  in  Washingtoi  recently 
stated  very  emphatically  that  they  did  not  want  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  control,  or  undertsJre  a.dministration  of  their  af- 
fairs.    All  they  ask  is  legislation  that  irill  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  work  without  interference  from  the  State.    Aside  from  our  helief 
that  the  State  can  not  enforce  cooperation  or  compel  it  to  grow  heyond 
the  initiative  of  those  wno  are  zo  he  l^&nefited  primarily  hy  it,  we  be- 
lieve the  creation  of  anorher  agency  of  Government  such  as  is  proposed 
in  this  act  would  he  wholly  -u-ixWise.     If  it  seems  desirahle  for  the 
Federal  G-overnment  to  take  a  h^x^d  in  aivdlT/g  cooperation  it  ought  to  be 
done  through  the  hurtau  of  r^arkets  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
That  agency  has  the  inf oriTiat ion  and  the  facilities  which  can  he  en- 
larged most  effectively  a:'d  economical '-v  while  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  sound  administrative  lysten.-' 

Grain  Market-           An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  January  24  says:  "As"  time 
ing  Company  goes  on  farmers  are  becoming  m.ore  and  more  convinced  that  the  real  fact' 
about  the  G-rain  Marketing  Oompany  arc  br.ing  suppressed.    Behind  an  ap- 
peara.nce  of  franlmess,  behind  a  barrage  of  eloquence  devoted  to  non- 
essentials, the  pertinent  facts  are  car ef ally  conceaJed  from  the  public 
Wha.t  was  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  merging  companies  for  the  past 
five  years?    All  attempts  to  get  that  ini oi-mat ion  have  failed.  Mr. 
Ballard  says  these  facte  are  uniiirportan.t  and  none  of  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness Suppose  the  figures  should  show  that  Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.Rosenban 

have  lost  money  during  loeriod  when  other  grain  men  have  been  making  moi.c 
Fnat  would  that  information  do  to  the  claim  that  the  Grain  Marketing 
Company  is  being  ma.n'^ged  by  the  best  grain  men  in  the  country?  TTnat 
would  it  do  to  the  sta.tem.ent  that  the  terminal  elevators  offered  to 
the  farmxers  are  valuable  proper  cy?     If,  on  the  other  hajid,  these  auditc 
balance  sheets  should  show  that  the  merging  companies  have  been  making 
enough  money  so  that  they  caxi  reason?=bl:/  hope  to  pay  c^umalative  divider- 
of  eight  per  cent  on  their  total  investment,  bad  years  with  the  good, 
farmers  ought  to  ha.ve  that  information.    There  are  other  things  they  . 
ou£:ht  to  know,  too — the  salaries  -oaid  to  mmagers  and  officers,  tlB  ex- 
pense of  the  stock-selling  cajnoaigns,  the  Drecautions  takien  to  keep  m^an- 
agers  and  employees  from  speculating  on  the  side,  arrangements,  public 
or  private,  with  foreign  buyers,  etc.     If  it  is  really  intended  to  malce 
the  G-rain  Marketing  Company  a.  farmers'  organization,  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy must  be  torn  aside." 

Prune  Market  A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  23  states  th^- 

large  quantities  of  Oregon  and  Washington  dried  prunes  are  moving  to 
Atlajntic  Coast  and  European  markets  and  predictions  are  ma.de  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  soon  will  be  in  a  sold-out  condition. 
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Section  3 
IvL4IlKET  qUOTATIO^TS 

Farm  Products  For  the  week  ended  January  24:     New  York  sa.cked  Bound  ^ite 

potatoes  steady  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets; 
stronger  at  $1.10  f  .o."b.  Eochester.    New  York  Danish  type  catbage 
ranged  lower  at  $20  to  $26  "bulk  per  ton  in  the  East;  $18  to  $19  f.o.l). 
Eochester.     Florida  pointed  type  $2.  to  $2.50  per  1  l/2  tushel  hajrper 
in  a  few  markets.    New  York  and  midwe stern  yellow  onions  sold  fairly 
steady  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  100  pound  sack  in  consuming  centers;  iDest 
stock  mostly  $2.90  f.o.h.  Eochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold 
slowly  at  a  range  of  $5.50  to  $7  per  "barrel.     Eastern  York  Imperials 
$5  to  $5.75.    Northwestern  extra  fancy  Winesaps  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  box 
in  the  Middle  West. 

In  eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat  markets  "beef  ranged  from  50^ 
to  $1  lower;  veal  $1  lower  to  $2  higher,  lamh  $2  to  $3,  matton  $1  to 
$3  and  pork  loins  stea.dy  to  50/^  lower.    January  24  prices  good  grade 
meats:     Beef  $12  to  $16;  veal  $15  to  $20;  lamh  $23  to  $26;  matton 
$13  to  $17;  light  pork  loins  $16  to  $19;  heavy  loins  $14  to  $17. 

G-rain  market  unsettled.    Wheat  and  rye  again  at  new  high  for 
crop.    Wheat  futures  higher  on  "bullish  trade  estimate  world  situation, 
fair  export  business  and  speculative  activity.     Soft  winter  v/heat 
scarce  and  wanted.     Corn  futures  easier  in  spite  of  strength  in  wheat 
account  draggy  cash  corn  market . 

Butter  markets  nervous  and  unsettled  for  week.    Prices  declined 
1  to  1  1/24.,  but  at  the  close  of  the  week  a  slightly  steadier  tone 
appeared  and  a  reaction  occurred.     The  chief  weakening  factors  were 
the  liberal  receipts,  especially  of  top  grades  and  the  small  reduction 
of  the  large  storage  holdings.     Closing  prices  on  92  score;  New  York 
38/^;   Chicago  37^4;  Philadelphia  39/^;  Boston  39/^. 

Cheese  markets  steady  with  trade  only  moderately  active.  Closing 
prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  markets  January  23:  Single  Daisies  24  l/4)t 
Double  Daisies  24  1/4/^;  Longhorns  25  l/4j^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  STjot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
ma.rkets  declined  39  points  during  week,  closing  at  23.09)^  per  lb.  New 
York  Ma.rch  future  contracts  declined  43  points,  closing  at  23.29/5. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Eeon.) 

Average  closing  price  Jan.  24,  Jan.  23,  JaJi.  24,  1924 

20  Industrials  122.98  123.09  98.59 

20  E.E. stocks   ^              98.86  98.93  80.80 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Jan.  "26.) 


Industrials 
and 
Bailroads 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibilitj  .  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PR7.3II1EIJT       .    Declaring  his  desire  to  keep  the  cost  of  Government  down  to 
ASK^i  .FEDURA.L  $3,000,030,000  and  stressing  the  need  for  economy  in  Fedoral  expendi- 
COST  CUT        tures  with  reduced  taxation  as  the  ohjective,  President  Coolidge  de- 
livered a  speech  a,t  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  budget  organiza- 
tion last  night,   in  which  he  T^redicted  that  if  retrenchjnent  continued 
as  "began  at  the  outset  of  the  year  1921  i/he  Trea.sury  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1926  would  reach  $372,000,000.     The  President  told  his  audience,  which 
was  made  up  in  l3.r:'^e  Da.rt  of  dishursemenT.  officers,  that  every  dollar  th-^-t  wa.s 
added  to  this  surplus  "should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  in  reduction  of 
taxes."     Mr.  Coolidge  sounded  a.n  optimistic  note  relative  to  the  business  outlook, 
declaring  that  the  United  Sxates  apparently  was  "entering  upon  a.n  era  of  incf eas- 
ing business  activity  and  ma.terial  prosDerity."     This  meant,  he  said,  increased 
revenues,  but  he  wa.s  determined  to  see  to  it  that  these  increased  revenues  were  not 
absorbed  by  increased  expenditures. 

Following  the  President's  address,  Brig,  G-en.  H.  M.  Lord,  Director  of  the 
Budget,  proposed  that  every  department  and  bureau  head  cooperate  in  the  formation 
of  a  "2  per  cent  club,"  to  save  that  ratio  of  the  appro"Driations  of  the  budget  now 
in  preparp^tion,  for  the  purpose  of  paring  $52,000,000  from  it  to  bring  it  under 
$3,  000',  000,  000.     (Press,  Jan.  27.) 


CABI3T5T  URGES  *         Urging  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal  employees  »  retirement  fund 

LAPGEE        is  growing,  that  actual  want  exists  among  retired  employees  and  that 
AMTUITIES      pressure  to  hold  Government  employees  in  the  service  after  reaching 

retirement  age  would  be  lessened,  the  President's  Cabinet  has  declared 
in  fa.vor  of  increased  retirement  annuities  and  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  pass  such  legislation  in  the  present  session.    This  announcement 
was  made  yesterday  by  ^he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  civil  service.   (Press,  Jan.  27.) 


CAMTED  FRUITS  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  interstate 

RATES  commerce  committee  for  information  on  proposed  increases  in  freight 

rates  on  canned  fruits.     (Press,  Jan.  27.) 


COTTON  REPORTS  Representative  Oldfield  fenuary  26  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
LEGISLATIOIT  the  issuance  of  intention-to-plant  cotton  reports,  and  reauire  the 

Census  Bureau  to  obtain  prompt  reports  of  cotton  damaged  by  fire,  to 
be  deducted  from  product ionr reports .   (Press,  Jan. 27.) 


ST . LAWREIiTCE  Cha.irman  Winslow,  of  the  House  commerce  committee,  yesterday  in- 

WATERWAY      troduced  a  bill  in  line  with  recommendations  of  President  Coolidge  and 
the  international  joint  commission  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$275,000  for  further  examination  and  survey  of  the  St. Lawrence  water- 

'way  project.     (Press,  Jan.  27.) 


I 
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Agricultural  To-day's  Business  for  J5.nuary  (issued  oy  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Relief        of  U.S.)  seys^-   ''E.rx'3rience  havin.^"  proved  that  many  efforts  to  cui-e 
"che  ills  of  agricu'J  lure  s;o  v^rong  "becsr.se  no  one  Icncv^s  what  ills  are 
to  be  cured,  the  a;C_,ricul-cural  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Comm.erce  of 
the  United  States  is  preparing  a  standard  form  of  af;''^  ^'-"■'J--'-tural  sur- 
vey which  is  to  Eerye  the  purpose  of  what  the  doctors  would  call 
systematic  diagnosis.     Many  commercial  organizations  throughout  the 
country  are  trying  to  hs.rness  up  with  agricr/j  ti^re ,  wir.hin  their 
trade  areas.     Some  succeed  admirably,   Dat  oVhers  fail  because  they 
have  not  discovered  wha.t  is  the  mat'jer  with  agriculture  in  their 
#:  section.     Crop  rotation  and  calf  clubs  will  not  remedy  a  condition 

I  due  to  a  tax  system  which  discourages  the  landowner  and  encourages 

tenant  farm.ing.     Nor  will  it  compensate  for  a  defective  marketing 
system.     The  a.gri cultural  bureau  cf  the  na.tional  chajnber  believes  that, 
however  coirj^ieniable  these  hiT,-or-miss  efforts  mJ.ght  be,  much  more  can 
he  accom.plished  by  laying  bsre  the  ills  of  agriculture  in  any  trade 
a.rea  first  and  then  deviting  a  remedy,     ^he  work  of  formulating  a 
standard  form  of  survey  which  will  a.ccormilish  this  purpose  is  now 
und.-^r  way  and  will  soon  be  aovallable  to  commercial  organizations 
interested  in  agricultural  imiprovement , 

British  Farm  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  January  17  says: 

Workers      "Mr.  Zdv/a.rd  Moore  is  not  fiading  it  easy  to  a.rranre  the  conference  of 
Conference  all  concerned  with  agr j.cultare  for  the  purpose  of  lirding  a.  -oolicy 

that  will  improve  the  outlook  and  irjcom.e  of  those  engaged  in  working 
in  anj^  capacity  for  the  oldest  industr]^.    ?'irst,  a  display  of  re- 
luctance was  m3.de  by  the  farmers,  and  no  sooner  was  that  overcome  than 
the  laborers  began  to  show  an  ecual  shyness-     Their  explanation  is 
that  they  would  be  in  a  hopeless  m:inoT.  :by,  a^s  the  farmers  and  owners 

would  always  be  in  a  position  to  outvote  them  It  wculc.  be  imDolite 

as  well  as  unfair  to  blame  the  man^jaJ.  worker  for  being  wary  a.bout  com- 
mitting himself.     He  has  had  no  prev: oas  erperience  of  a  movement 
standing  clear  of  ancient  class  ambitions  and  j)re Judxces .     There  is 
greatly  needed  a  propagand^a  to  make  him  aware  of  the  real  situation, 
which  is  tha.t  this  country  can  net  now  afford  to  pay  for  its  imports 
with  e;rr>orts.     Our  policy  must  poi-force  be  that  of  buying  less  food 
abroad  and  producing  far  more  at  home.     The  way  to  begin  is  for  him 
who  owns  or  hires  even  a.  small  garden  to  grow  as  much  as  he  can  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  household ^ . This  is  a  policy  to  be  acted  upon 
and  not  for  argument  on  papier.     Yet  it  also,  though  in  m.inia.ture.  is 
part  of  the  larger  program.     It  is  built  on  facets  known  to  al]  >  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  buy  enormous 
quantities  of  beef  and  bacon  of  eggs  and  poultry,  of  butter  and 
cheese,  from  a.broad  when  they  can  all  be  obtained  from  our  own  farms. 
Were  the  change  to  be  m^-^de,   it  would  produce  aji  enormous  enlargement 
of  the  horizon  of  farm  la.borers.     Anyone  of  ordinary  perception  can 
see  that  the  change  would  benefit  greatly  the  present  wage-earners 
in  the  first  place  by  widening  the  scope  of  employment,  in  the  second 
by  increasing  the  facilities  for  passing  out  of  the  servant  class 
into  that  of  the  producer,  buyer  and  seller.     It  would  act  as  an  en- 
couragement to  cooDera.tion — to  which  it  would  soon  becom.e  a  chief 
support...  It  is  generally  agreed,  and  can  not  too  often  be  repe^^ted, 


* 


tha.t  evei-y  increase  in  the  n^jiinoer  of  n.ieri  owning  land,  even  if  it  "be 
only  a  small  portion,  adds  to  the  ^^tahility  of  the  country.  Besides, 
under  intelligent  and  industrious  managers  the  little  tends  to  he- 
come  greater.     It  is  the  foundation  that  matters." 

Canadian  Trade  The  henefits  expected  hy  Canada  from  the  new  trade  preferences 

Preferences  announced  "by  the  Cauadian  Government  are  the  subject  of  a,  bulletin  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,   stating  that  the  Dominion  will  he  aided 
"to  a  certain  extent,  hut,   on  the  other  hand,  there  vfill  he  new  duties 
levied  which  will  a.ct  as  an  offset'!     The  bulletin  says:  "The  British 
offer  of  additional  preferences  made  to  the  Canadian  reriresentat ives 
and  the  Imperial  Conference  wa.s  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  in- 
creased or  stabilized  preferences  on  certain  dutiable  articles  and 
the  other  relative  to  products  entering  G-reat  Britain  duty  free.  On 
the  latter  it  was  proposed  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  products,  but 
to  admit  the  Impj.re  products  free.    Under  the  present  intention  the 
first  part  is  expected  to  become  effective  and  the  second  dropped. 
This  will  rem.ove  preferential  duties  on  canned  salm.on,  canned  lobster, 
crayfish  and  crabs,  green  apples  a,nd  honey,  in  which  Canada  is  deeply 
interested.     Canadian  products  which  will  benefit  by  coming  into  the 
first  part  are  sugar , tobacco  and  wines.     The  Dominion's  export  of 
suga.r  is  a  large  item  in  her  trade,  which  has  made  a  rapid  growth 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  jumping  from  $126  in  1914  to 
$20,000,000  in  1923.     In  the  latter  year  the  United  Kingdom  took  near- 
ly $14,000,000  T;orth,  but  during  the  past  year  the  exr^ort  of  sugar 
declined  nearly  50  per  cent.     The  new  preference  should  adjust  this 
drop.     Cana.da's  tobacco  industry  should  benefit  materially  from  the 
new  preference.     The  Dominion  product,  which  became  known  on  the 
British  market  only  recently,  is  being  v/ell  received.     Canadian  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  from  1922  to  1924, 
and  importers  prophesy  a  substantial  increase  for  the  coming  year. 
Three-fifths  of  the  tobacco  exported  since  1922  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  effect  on  wine  exports  will  not  be  considerable,  although 
it  will  stimala.te  the  native  industry.     The  new  preferences  are  not 
drastic.     They  are  the  entering  wedge  into  G-reat  Britain's  vast  trade 
in  food  products,  and  indicate  the  trend  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  toward  Empire  food  production,  which  is  encouraging  to  Canadian 
farmers . " 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  January  24  says:  "The 

Produce      past  five  yea^rs  has  seen  myriads  of  cooperative  enterprises  launched. 

Commission    These  have  taken  almost  every  conceivable  form,  but,  so  far  as  we 
Company     know,   it  remained  for  twenty  farmers  of  G-loucester  County,  New  Jersey, 
to  form  a.  cooperative  Produce  com^Tiission  com-pajiy.     These  producers  of 
vegetables  conceived  the  idea  that  itYWould  be  a  good  scheme  to  join 
together,     hire  a  manager,  and  start  in  the  business  of  selling  direct 
to  jobbers  and  the  trade  right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  biggest  pro- 
duce markets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  ...  They  began  in  May,  1924.. 
The  first  sea.son  was  pronounced  a.  success  by  those  who  engaged  in  it. 
The  producers,  being  right  next  to  the  trade,  got  first-hand  and 
definite  informa.tion  as  to  what  the  ma.rket  demands  in  the  way  of 
packing  and  grading,  and  those  who  were  farsight ed  enough  to  realize 
what  was  to  their  best  interest,  promptly  responded  to  the  demand  and 
enjoyed  a  good  trade  and  profitable  returns.    Most  of  the  original 
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mem"bers  have  remained  in  the  organization,  while  new  ones  have  glad- 
ly taken  the  places  of  the  few  who  have  dropped  out.     The  manager 
states  tha.t  the  only  weak  feature  of  the  proposition  is  the  lack  of 
a  full  supply  of  goods  to  sell  during  the  winter  months.    Most  of  the 
memhers  are  market  gardeners  whose  products  are  marketed  from  May  to 
October.    What  they  need  now  is  products  such  as  potatoes,  apples, 
caohage ,  "beets,  carrots,  etc.,  which  have  "been  stored  for  the  winter 
market.     It  will  "be  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  this 
venture  and  to  learn  whether  this  plan  will  "bring  larger  average  re- 
turns than  does  selling  through  the  regular  trade  channels.     It  should 
"be  said  that  the  manage!b  had  sixteen  years  ^  experience  in  the  wholesale 
produce  market  "before  taking  charge  of  this  cooperative  "business.  It 
is  extremely  dou"btful  whether  a  greenhorn  could  make  a  go  of  it  in  a 
"business  so  competitive  as  is  the  wholesale  commission  business." 

Cotton  Exports         A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  26  states  that 
exports  of  cotton  continued  heavy  last  week,  having  totaled  306,391 
"bales.     The  excess  of  exports  this  season  over  last  is  now  more  than 
1,400,000  hales,  and  with  last  week  the  exports  have  passed  "beyond  the 
five  million  "bale  mark  for  the  period  of  the  season  that  has  elapsed, 
with  six  months  of  the  season  yet  to  go.     In  the  whole  twelve  months 
of  the  "cotton  year,"  ending  with  la.st  July,  exports  were  only 
5,772,000  hales. 

Farm  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  February  says:  "The  national 

Organizations    organization  movement  among  farmers  is  slowly  dying.    The  farmers  are 
letting  it  die  because  they  are  too  stupid  to  see  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
it  ,alive.-      They  do  not  realize  that  permanent  national  organization 
gives  them  a  national  voice  with  which  to  demand  the  so^are  deal  from 
business  and  (lovernment  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and  that  without 
this  voice  they  are  dijinb  and  helpless.    Business,  labor,  and  finance 
are  shreMly  and  thoro\ighly  organized  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  In 
letting  their  national  movement  die  the  farmers  are  inviting  business, 
labor,  G-overrmient ,  and  finance  to  step  on  their  faces.     It  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  human  nature  that  they  will  not  do  so.     The  farmers  are 
letting  the  national  movement  die  because  times  are  a  little  better 
for  the  moment;  because  some  of  the  men  they  trusted  have  proved  un- 
worthy; because  some  of  their  organizations  ha.ve  fallen  by  the  way. 
Those  are  all  bad  rea.sons  for  letting  the  movement  die.     The  purpose 
of  national  organization  is  not  to  deal  rith  temporary  emergencies. 
Its  great  mission  is  to  let  the  world  constantly  know  that  farmers 
stand  together.    Tha.t  knowledge  alone  would  gain  them  respect  and 
fair  trea^tment  as  nothing  else  can.     Local  and  sectional  farm  organ- 
ization is  fa.ring  a  little  better  but  its  functions  are  different. 
At  that,  there  isn't  the  interest  in  it  that  there  should  be.  Local 
organization  is  the  root,  sectional  organization  the  trurik  of  the  tree 
of  national  orga.nization .     Why  let  this  tree  die  at  the  top  when  it 
could  a-,nd  should  be  so  f ruitful  ?  . .  . We  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  any 
existing  farm  organization-     The  organization  itself  is  the  creature 
of  the  farmers.     If  it  is  T/eak,   it  is  the  farmers'  job  to  kill  or 
strengthen  it.     If  its  guiding  lights  are  dim,  put  them  out  and  sub- 
stitute brighter  ones.     The  power  is  in  the  farmer,  not  in  the  organ- 
ization; and  that  organization  will  never  be  any  stronger  than  the 
individual  farmer's  faith  in  it," 
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Flour  Ou-tput  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  26  states  that 

flour  prices  there  are  the  highest  they  have  "been  in  more  than  four 
years,  and  prices  are  firming  up  more  as  wheat  advances.  Shipping 
directors  on  old  purchases  are  more  numerous  and  mill  output  is  in- 
creasing.    The  hulk  of  the  orders  for  flour  are  to  "be  shipped  within 
the  next  thirty  days,  buyers  apparently  "being  unwilling  to  make  longer 
commitments . 

Future  Trading         Julius  H.  Barnes,  in  an  article  entitled  "What  Price  Dema.gog^-:?" 

in  The  Nation's  Business  for  February,   says:   "There  should  never  again 
he  any  dou'bt  as  to  the  protection  to  the  American  farm  "by  future  trad- 
ing in  commodities.     The  hazards  of  price  f luctua.t ions  are  minimized, 
credits  for  ready  purchase  from  the  farm  are  facilitated  by  the  secur- 
ity which  exchange  trading  alone  provides;  and  speculative  azid.  invest- 
ment sentiment  is  re3,dily  made  effective  in  protection  against  declin- 
ing Tjrices  at  the  time  of  great  marketing  movement  s ....  Is  there  not  a 
place  in  farmer  aijpreciation,  rather  for  the  established  grain  trade 
that  at  considerable  cost  collects  worldwide  information  of  crop  pro- 
gress, and  which  had  freely  published  in  many  forms  the  information  of 
crop  deterioration  in  ms.ny  countries  which  farm  Judgment  was  perfectly 
competent  to  translate  into  a  prospect  of  better  prices?     Is  there 
not  also  a  place  properly  in  farm  appreciation  for  that  business  judg- 
ment, developed  in  the  school  of  hard  competition,  which  could  construe 
a  program  of  slower  but  surer  steps  in  the  relief  of  relative  distress? 
May  we  not  hope  that  a  large  section  of  the  agricultural  community  to- 
day must  realize  that  organized  business  may  be  sympathetic,  and  fair, 
and  not  entirely  selfish.     Surely  the  day  has  come  when  farm  intelli- 
gence will  distrust  vociferous  self- claimants  of  the  monopoly  of  farm 
leadership,  ar^d  when  service  to  the  farm  will  be  tested  by  results, 
not  by  the  megaphone.    Head  the  chronology  once  more.     It  is  a  strik- 
ing record  of  speedy  rehabilitation  of  a  distressed  agriculture.  Fix 
it  in  your  mind,  for  this  is  a  record  of  honorable  aid  by  devoted 
national  administration  and  intelligent  business  leadership,  assisted 
by  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  always  help  economic  law  to  come 
into  proper  play." 

to  An  editorial  in  Sio^ox  City  Live  Stock  Record  for  January  22  says 

"Wh^.t  is  to  be  gained  b^/  reducing  the  spread  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer?   Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  too  wide,  that  the  consumer  pays  ti 
much  for  foods,  as  compared  to  what  the  producer  receives  for  them  when 
they  lea.ve  the  farm,   says  the  Chicago  Drovers  Journal.     Cost  of  distri- 
bution is  too  high.     There  are  too  many  profits  in  between.     How  can 
this  -problem  be  solved?    Well,  why  solve  it?    perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  try  to  answer  that  ^<3uestion.      Say  ten  per  cent  in  cost 
of  distribution  ca.n  be  saved.    Who  will  get  it?    That  depends  somewhat 
on  who  is  doing  the  talking.     If  the  discussion  is  taking  place  in  a 
farm  meeting,  why,  of  course,  the  farmer  will  be  the  one  to  gain.  The 
ten  per  cent  will  go  into  his  pocket,  making  him  more  prosperous.  But 
if  it  is  a.  consumers'  meeting,  a  women's  clubs,   say,  then  the  saving 
will  be  on  the  final  cost  of  foodst^affs,  a.nd  will  be  revealed  in  re- 
duced grocery  bills  J     But  suppose  a  saving  of  ten  per  cent  to  be 
possible,  all  of  it  going  to  the  producer  in  a  higher  price  for  his 
farm  products,  wouldji^t    that  have  a  tendency  to  increase  farm  prof- 
its, to  make  the  business  more  attractive,  eventually,   if  not  immediate 
ly,  and  lead  to  larger  production,  thus  in  time  winning  out  any -gain 
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made?    Fno  would  gain,  finally,  from  reducing  the  spread?    Would  it  be 
society  as  a  whole,  rather  than  any  class  >?   We  wish  some  of  those  who 
have  "been  working  at  this  -orohlem  hardest  would  answer  some  of  these 
Questions  .     Who  will  gain  if  the  spread  is  reduced?  " 


Section  3 
IvIASKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Jan.  26:     New  York  sacked  Eound  Fnite  -ootatoes  $1.35  to  $1.50 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  $1.10  f.o.h.  Rochester. 
New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  slightly  weaker  in  eastern  ma.rkets  at 
$20  to  $25  hulk  per  ton,  top  of  $23  in  New  York;  fairly  steady  at  $18 
to  $20  f  .o.h.  Rochester.     California  and  Arizona  Iceherg  t^/pe  lettuce 
strengthened  to  $4.25  to  $4.75  per  crate  in  consuming  centers,  top  of 
$5.50  for  Imperial  Valley  stock  in  New  York,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
York  Imperials  mostly  $5.50  to  $6  per  harrel  in  the  East.     New  York 
Baldwins  $5.75  to  $6.75,   top  of  $7  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11  for  the  top  and  $10.10  to 
$10.95  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  heef  steers  $7.50  to  $12.50; 
hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $4.90  to  $8; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $12-50;  fat  lamhs  $16  to--^ 
$18.75;  feeding  lamhs  $15.50  to  $18.25;  yearlings  $13.75  to  $17  and 
fat  ewes  $7  to  $11.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  hutter:     New  York  38;^;  Philadelphia 
39/^;  Boston  39/^. 

Grain  prices  emoted  January  26:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.87  1/2  to  $2.19  1/2.     No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $2.10;  St.  Louis 
$2.18  to  $2.21;  Kansas  City  $2.05.     No..2  h^rd  winter  Chicago  $1.92; 
St.  Louis  $1.92  to  $1.92  1/2;  Kans.-^s  City  $1.85  to  $1.98.     No. 2  mixed 
corn  Ka.nsas  City  $1.20;  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chica.go  $1.09  to  $1.11.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.20  to  $1.22  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1.22  1/2  to 
$1.24  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.20.     No. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.25.     No. 2 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.22.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
54  1/2  to  57^;  Minneapolis  52  l/2;  St.  Louis  56  to  58/^.  No. 2  white 
oats  Kansas  City  60  5/8/5. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  down  2  points,  closing  at  23.07/5  per  Ih .     New  York  March 
future  contracts  down  3  points,  closing  at  23.26)!5.   (Prepared  hy 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  Average  closing  price        Jan.  26,  Jan.  24,        Jan. 26,  1924 

and  20  Industrials    '  121.90  122.98  100.00 

Railroads  20  R.R.  stocks  98.35  98.86  81.89 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Jan.  27.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  A?«riculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AGRICULTQEAL  The  press  to-day  says:  "Creation  of  a  Federal  cooperative  market- 

COMMISSION    ing  "board  to  foster  development  of  the  cooperative,  heads  a  list  of  new 
REPORT      recoraniendations  given  to  President  Coolidge  "by  his  agricultural  commis- 
sion.    With  the  report  in  his  hands  only  a  few  hours,   the  President  out- 
lined to  congressional  leaders  at  hreakfast  yesterday  his  views  on  the 
suhject;  and  later  the  Senate  swung  into  action  on  one  of  the  pending  measures  in- 
dorsed "by  the  commission,  adopting  a  conference  report  on  the  Smith-Hoch  resolution 
looking  to  a  readjustment  of  freight  rates,  thus  making  it  ready  for  the  President's 
signature.     Other  recommendations  in  the  commission's  report,  which  the  President  is 
expected  to  transmit  to  Congress  to-day  with  a  brief  measage  urging  expeditious  ac- 
tion, dealt  with  the  tariff,   increased  financial  aid  for  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  truth-in-f ahrics  legislation.     The  commission  reiterated  its 
earlier  suggestions  for  assisting  the  cattle  men  through  existing  financial  agencies 
and  a  new  public  land  grazing  policy. 

"The  Federal  cooperative  marketing  "board  as  proposed  in  the  report  would  en- 
able cooperatives  to  develop  'without  governmental  interference  or  domination, '  but 
would  adopt  a  'fostering  attitude'  toward  them.     The  commission  said  it  had  consid- 
ered various  proposed  measures  in  Congress  dealing  with  cooperative  marketing,  but 
found  that  no  pending  bill   'presents  a  completely  satisfactory  program. '  Stressing 
that  the  'present  problems  of  agriculture  rest  upon  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to 
market  his  goods  at  a  profit,'  the  commission  recommended  that  legislation  should 
follow  six  'general  principles,  to  be  applied  upon  voluntary  action  by  commodity 
marketing  organizations,  producers  and  distributors.'     The  Government  should  not 
interfere  with  development  of  the  cooperatives,  the  report  said,    'except  for  the 
very  proper  police  powers  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  act.'     It  added,  however,  that   'leadershiij  and  assistance  through  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  is  essential.'    Reiterating  that  the  cattle  industry  is 
suffering  through  lack  of  tariff  protection,  the  report  said  such  protection  also 
was  needed  on  certain  oil-bearing  products  of  plant  or  animal  origin  and  for  cer- 
tain -Dhases  of  the  dried  fruit  industry.     The  commission  refrained  from  making 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  tariff,  but  it   'nevertheless  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood as  sympathetically  recognizing  the  need  of  protecting  our  agriculture  commod- 
ities.'" 


COTTON  STATE  The  press  of  January  27  sta.tes  that  Senators  from  the  cotton  grc;. 

SE1\AT0RS  PLAN  ing  States  are  planning  a  conference  next  week  for  discussion  of  the 
CONFERENCE    situation  growing  out  of  the  addition  of  some  600,000  bales  to  figures 

previously  anno"anced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  being  the  productio. 

of  the  world  last  year. 


FREIGHT  RATE  The  Senate  yesterday  approved  a  conference  report  on  the  Smithr- 

LEGISLATION  Hoch  resolution  declaring  agriculture  to  be  a  basic  industry  and  di- 
recting the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
freight  rates  with  a  view  to  their  adjustment.     (Press,  Jan.  28.) 
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Section  2 

An^erica-Mexico         A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  27  states  that 
Sird  Treaty  the  American  Smbassy  has  delivered  to  the  Mexican  G-overnment  a  note 
Proposed    from  the  State  Department  proposing  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  to 
protect  migratory  "birds. 

British  The  total  revenue  of  the  British  G-overnment  for  the  nine  months 

Finances        ended  Decemher  31,   1924  was  5C4, 104,000  Dounds,  a  decrease  of  29,161,- 
000  pounds  from  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1923. 
Expenditures  for  the  nine  months  of  1S24  amounted  to  593,191,000  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  9S3,000  pounds  from  the  expenditure  figares  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1923.    As  reported  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Comoany 
of  New  York  hy  its  British  informa.tion  service,  the  result  was  a  rev- 
enue deficit. for  the  nine  months  of  1924  of  39,087,000  pounds,  as 
against  a  revenue  deficit  for  the  nine  months  of  1923  of  60,894,000 
pcjuds .     The  deficit  for  the  nine  months  of  1924  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  floating  debt  of  71,349,000  pounds,  of  which  amount 
24,750,000  Tjo^onds  were  oDtained  from  the  Ea.nk  of  England,  8,859,000 
pounds  f rom  wa.ys  and  means  advances  from  puhlic  departments,  and 
37,740,000  pounds  from  net  increased  issue  of  treasury  hills.  An 
analysis  of  revenue  shows  th.^t  the  princiijal  decreases  occurred  under 
the  head  of  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  from  taxes  on  corporations' 
profits.     On  the  other  hand,  estate  duties  showed  a  suhstantial  in- 
crease and  the  earnings  of  the  -oost  office  were  consideraoly  larger 
than  in  the  "orevious  year.     It  is  pointed  out  hy  British  financial 
authorities  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  namely  the 
months  of  January  to  March  inclusive,   is  always  the  large  revenue 
Quarter  of  each  year,  and  therefore  that  there  is  a  good  rjossihility 
that  the  deficit  of  Decemher  31,  1924  may  he  turned  into  a  surplus 
before  the  close  of  the  year  on  March  31,  1925. 


Business  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  January  27  issued  the  following  state- 

Conditions    ment :   "Production  and  emplojmient  in  Decemher  continued  the  increase 

which  "began  in  the  aut^jmaa  and  wholesale  prices  advanced  further  to  the 
highest  level  for  the  year.     Railroad  shipments  of  goods  continued  in 
large  volume  and  trade,  hoth  at  wholesale  and  retail,  was  larger  than 
a  year  ago.     The  index  of  production  in  "basic  industries  advanced 
ahout  10  per  cent  in  Decemher  to  a  point  25  per  cent  "iiigher  than  last 
summer  hut  was  still  helow  the  level  of  the  opening  months  of  1924. 
Practically  all  of  the  22  industries  included  in  the  index  shared  in 
the  adva-nce  and  the  increases  were  particularly  large  in  iron  and 
steel,  cotton  manufacturing,  coal  mining,  and  meat  packing.  Among 
the  industries  not  represented  in  the  index  the  output  of  automohiles 
declined  in  Decemher  and  was  the  smallest  for  any  month  in  more  than 
two  years. 


Franco- American        Prance's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  growing  in  value  hoth 
Trade         as  regards  exports  a,nd  imports,  according  to  recent  official  fig^ares 
which  show  that,  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  last  year, 
Prance  imported  5,023,587  francs  worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States 
as  against  4,343,983  francs  worth  during  the  same  period  of  1923.  This 
increase  places  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  those  co^antries  ex- 
porting goods  to  Prance,  the  second  place  heing  held  hy  Great  Britain 
whose  exports  to  Prance  for  the  period  Jan^aary  1  to  Novemher  30,1924 
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totalled  only  4,438,509  francs  as  against  4,742,988  fra.ncs  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1923.     An    analysis  of  the  figijires  representini 
France's  exports,  ho'wever,  according  to  advices  received  "by  tho 
Ban-kers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its  French  Information  Service 
shows  that  the  United  States  holds  the  fourth  place  on  the  list  of 
countries  importing  goods  from  Prance,   coming  after  G-reat  Sritain, 
Belgi-Qin  and  Germany,  with  purchases  having  a  total  value  of  2,898,261 
francs  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1924  as  against  2,277,397  francs 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1923.   (Press  statement.  Bankers  Tr^J-St 
Co.,  Jan.  26.) 

International  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  27  says:  "Assertions 

Meat  Trust     that  British  and  American  'meat  trusts'  operate  under  working  agree- 
Charged      ments  wherehy  the  cattle  producer  is  compelled  to  sell  at  low  and  un- 
prt^fitable  prices  are  made  hy  the  Daily  Herald,  a  lahor  organ,   in  an 
attack  on  the  Vestey  mea.t  interests,  published  January  26.     The  Saily 
Herald  quotes  Duncan  Carmiachael,  secretary  of  the  London  Trades 
Council,  as  declaring  that  the  present  situation  demands  that  the 
British  G-overnment  take  full  control  of  the  meat  industry  and  enter 
into  joint  action  with  Australia  to  prevent  further  waste  of  cattle 
in  Queensland.    Mr.  Carmiachael,  who  was  formerly  a  memher  of  the  con- 
sumers' council  and  of  the  Smithfield  control  hoard,  declares  that 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  complete  exoosure  of  the  operations  of 
what  he  calls  the   'Vestey  meat  combine'  is  found  in  the  intricate 
system  of  bookkeeping  employed  by  the  Vestey  interests,  which  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  trace  the  transactions  between  Vestey 
and  the  buyers  of  Argentine  cattle  all  the  way  through  to  the  rancher 
who  raises  the  cattle.     The  Daily  Herald,   in  its  attack  on  'meat 
trusts,'  declares  that  the  working  agreement,  which  it  says  governs 
the  operations  of  British  and  American  meat  companies,  enables  those 
companies  to  curtail  their  purchases  at  will,  with  the  result  that 
the  cattle  producer  has  no  customer  until  the   'autocrats'  reenter 
the  market  and  buy  at  their  own  prices." 

Torests  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  January  26  says:  "The 

American  Tree  Association  points  out  that  sections  where  timber  once 
stood  must  now  pay  high  freight  rates  to  get  lumber  from  sections 
where  lumber  companies  have  left  any  timber  at  all.     'As  a  result,' 
says  the  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Journal,   'the  States  forced  to  pay 
this  cost  are  burdened  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  fitted  for 
nothing  else  save  tree  grov/th.  '     'Meanwhile,'  continues  the  Journal, 
'Uncle  Sam  has  81,000,000  acres  of  such  idle  land.     O'ar  forests  are 
being  depleted  at  a  rate  four  times  faster  than  their  growth. '  Surely 
such  a  situation  merits  the  attention  of  both  State  and  National 
Governments.     The  America,n  Tree  A-ssociation  has  performed  a  great 
service  in  revealing  the  deplorable  spoliation  of  American  forests. 
Truly,   as  the  Martinsburg  Journal  observes,    'G-reed  such  as  this  is 
often  the  forerunner  of  famine,'" 

Forest  Taxation        Taxation    of  forest  property  in  the  United  States  by  a  method 
similar  to  England's  general  property  tax,  with  the  assessment  based 
upon  the  amount  of  income  derived  by  the  owner  from  the  property, 
rather  than  upon  the  potential  sale  value  of  the  land,  was  advocated 
by  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  accountant  of  the  Southern 
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Pins  Association,  in  an  address  on  "Forest  Taxation,"  recently  deliver- 
ed in  ITe'vv  Orleans.     In  lieu  of  this  method  of  general  ijroperty  taxation 

Pthe  speaker  suggested  adoption  of  State  constitutional  amendments  pro-, 
viding  for  the  yield  tax  on  forest  property  which  would  emhraaie  taxa- 
tion at  a  nominal  rate  of  all  lands,  whether  hearing  tree  growth  or  not, 
as  wild  land,  and  taxing  the  timber  "oroduced  on  the  la.nd  only  as  it  is 
cut.     (Press,  Jan.  26.) 

Friday  on  The  Financial  World  for  January  24  publishes  the  paper  recently 

Prosperity    read  by  Dr.  David 'Friday  before  the  JJew  York  Bailroad  Club.     Doctor  Fri- 
day said  in  part:  "Prosperity  is  rather  easily  described.     The  people 
of  a  country  are  prosperous  when  they  are  all  engaged  in  producing  goods. 
The  farmer  is  busy  producing  farm  products,  food  and  textiles;  the  manu- 
facturer is  producing  his  products;  the  iron  and  steel  mills  are  produc- 
ing theirs.    And  when  all  of  those  people  are  busy  with  production,  the 
coal  mines  are  busy  digging  coal  and  the  railroads  are  busy  hauling 
traffic.     If  you  look  back  over  the  last  25  years,  beginning  with  1899, 
when  business  had  fully  revived  from  the  depression  of  the  90' s,  you 
will  find  that  since  then  we  have  increased  the  output  of  the  American 
farm,  measured  in  bushels  and  tons  and  pounds,  by  40  per  cent,  despite 
the  fact  that  only  10  per  cent  more  people  are  working  on  the  farm.s.  We 
used  to  be  worried  about  the  food  situation  of  the  country,  but  this 
does  not  give  us  any  more  concern.     This  country  is  well  supplied  with 
food  and  will  continue  to  be  so  supplied.     In  the  field  of  mining  we 
are  producing  three  and  one-third  times  the  product  to-day  that  we  did 
25  years  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  our  population  is  only  50  per  cent 
greater.    We  are  actually  turning  out  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  many 
tons  of  mining  products,  not  merely  per  person  working  in  the  mines,  but 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living  in  the  country.     We  are  producing 
two  and  three-quarter  times  as  mach  manufactured  products  as  we  did  25 
years  ago.     I  predict  that  the  year  1925  will  see  a  larger  volume  of 
mining  products  and  of  manufacturing  output  than  we  have  ever  witnessed 
before.    Now,  that  means  increased  traffic  for  the  railroad,  because 
you  can  not  produce  and  sell  in  this  country  or  in  any  modern  nation 
without  railroad  transportation.     If  we  had  only  the  figares  of  tonnage 
carried  on  the  railroads  they  would  furnish  us  a  fair  index  of  productive 

activity  in  the  co-antry  If  prices  should  fall  during  the  next  few 

years  rates  will  fall  also;  and  if  prices  remain  stationary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  rates  will  not  rise.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   if  prices  re- 
main stationary  over  the  next  ten  years,  railroad  management  and  rail- 
road labor  will  decrease  costs  so  rapidly,  if  they  have  an  adequate  - 
amount  of  capital,  that  rates  are  bound  to  fall  somewhat,  even  if  prices 
do  remain  stationary." 

Gt^in  Marfce^ing       Glenn  Griswold,  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
Cosipany       in  the  issue  for  January  26  says:  "The  $26,000,000  grain  marketing  com- 
pany recently  organized  for  fa.rm.er  control  and  ownership  of  cooperative 
distribution  '>f  grains,   is,  strangely  enough,  encountering  stiff  opposi- 
tion in  what  might  be  termed  its  home  territory — Illinois  and  Indiana. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  all  was  not  progressing  smoothly  in  the 
formation  of  this  ambitious  cooperative  marketing  effort,  but  the  first 
official  statement  on  the  trouble  comes  from  G-ray  Silver,  president  of 
the  company.    The  chief  obstacle  to  the  selling  of  this  idea  to  the 
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farmer,  according  to  Mr.  Silver,  has  "been  the   'influence  of  private 
traders  who  are  alDle  hv  means  of  their  communication  facilities  and 
contacts  in  nearhy  rural  communities  to  inspire  many  farmers  with 
views  inimical  to  the  cooperation.  '     In  such  Sta.tes  as  Illinois  anS. 
Indiana  the  grain  farmers  3..re  naturally  in  close  contact  with  the 
grain  traders,  who  are  chiefly  middlemen;  in  some  markets  there  seems 
to  "be  only  one  actual  "buying  house  out  of  ten  trading  in  grains, 
Mr.  Silver  says  that  each  success  of  this  company  results  only  in 
further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  middleman  to  promote  differences 
among  the  grain  farmers  and  divide  and  conouer  them.     This  conflict, 
even  though  it  might  "be  a  natural  one  to  the  individual  who  is  striv- 
ing to  maintain  his  own  place  in  the  trade  as  a  means  of  profit,  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer  and  the  pu'blic  at  large.     The  Grain 
Marketing  Company  is  prolDahly  not  the  last  word  in  cooperative  effort 
hut  at  least  it  is  a  large  and  important  step  in  that  direction.  It 
has  its  critics  of  course,  "but  among  its  sponsors  are  some  of  the 
"best- informed  men  in  trade  and  economics.     They  are  the  ones  who  as- 
sume the  attitude  that  at  least  the  coimpany  is  entitled  to  a  chance 
to  prove  itself  and  should  not  "be  counted  out  until  it  is  disproved..." 

Russia  Eeported       A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  27  states  that  re- 
Asking  Wheat  ports  that  Rassia  is  in  the  market  with  gold  for  1,000,000  "barrels 
of  flour  were  factors  in  another  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat 
Ja,nua.ry  26.     The  llay  future  reached  $2.04  3/4,  a  pea?^  figure  for  the 
movement . 

Wheat  and  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  27  states  that  with 

Bread  Prices  May  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  closing  at  $1,96  l/2,  or  up  7/8  cents, 
and  May  rye  closing  at  $1.76  l/2  a  hushel,  or  l/s  cent  higher,  smaller 
"bakers  January  2^ ^ai'^frxce  of  hread  2  cents  a  loaf  and  rolls 

4  cents  a  dozen.     In  some  localities  where  the  smaller  hakeries  found 
competition  too  keen  to  raise  prices  the  sizes  of  loaves  and  rolls 
were  reduced.     Commenting  on  the  bakers'  position,  a.  number  of  flour 
sellers  said  they  were  cutting  credit  to  many  bakers  by  one-half  and 
in  many  cases  are  refusing  flour  to  those  who  have  any  bills  outstand- 
ing.    This  action  was  brought  about  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
failures  of  small  bakers.     One  group  of  flour  jobbers  announced  that 
fifty  of  their  customers  had  failed  within  the  last  three  months. 
Twenty  of  the  middle  class  bakers  said  they  had  announcements  of  price 
advances  ready  for  mailing  to  their  dealers,  and  that  if  wheat  continued 
upwa.rd  the  notices  would  be  mailed  within  the  next  day  or  two.  Fnole- 
sale  bakers  said  they  have  from  one  to  four  months  supplies  of  flour 
on  hand,  but  tha.t  as  such  inventories  are  rapidly  dwindling  they  soon 
will  be  forced  to  increase  their  prices.     The  large  chain  bakeries  and 
the  bakeries  attached  to  general  chain  stores  are  considering  advancing 
their  prices  1  cent  a  loaf  within  the  next  week. 

^ool  A  Boston  disDatch  to  the  press  of  January  23  states  that  Boston 

houses  h^ave  done  considerable  business  a^-lready  with  the  growers  in  the 
West,  covering  the  1925  clip,  and  expect  to  have  very  little  to  do  this 
yea„r  with  pools  and  cooperative  selling  agencies,  whose  chief  function 
in  the  past  has  been  the  holding  of  wool  in  anticipation  c-f  higher 
■prices. 
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Section  3 
MASXET  QUOTATIONS 

F^'^rm  products  Jan.  27:  .  New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.40  to  $1.50 

per  100  pounds  in  f^_a.stern  cities;  $1.05  to  $1.10  f.o.l).  Sochester. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $1.55  to  $1.75  in  the  East;  "bulk  stock 
80/5  to  85/5  f.ch.  PresQue  Isle.     Florida  celery  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
10-inch  crate  in  city  ma.rkets.     Florida,  pointed  type  cabbage  $2.00 
to  $2.50  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper  in  leading  markets.     New  York  and  mid- 
western  yellow  onions  mostly  $3  to  $3-25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  $2.75  to  $2.90  f.o.b.  Hochester.     Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  Stayman  Winesap  apples  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities. 
New  York  Baldwins  $5.75  to  $7. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$1Q.20  to  $10.95;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.75  to  $12.50;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.85  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $4.90  to  $8;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $12.50;  fat  lambs  $15.75  to  $18.35; 
feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $18.25;  yearlings  $13.50  to  $16.50  and  fat  ewes 
$6.75  to  $11. 

G-rain  prices  ouoted  Janus.ry  26:     No .  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.87  1/2  to  $2.19  1/2.     No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $2.10;  St.  Louis  $2.18 
to  $2.21;  Kansas  City  $2.05.     No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.92;   St. Louis 
$1.92  to  $1.92  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.85  to  $1.98.     No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.29;  No. 4  mixed  com  Chicago  $1.09  to  $1.11.     No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.20  to  $1.22  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1.22  1/2  to  $1.24  l/2;  St. Louis 
$1.20.     No. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.25.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$1.21  to  $1.22.     No. 3  white  cats  Chicago  54  I/2  to  57/5;  Minneapolis 
52  1/4  to  52  1/2/5;  St.  Louis  56  to  58/^.    No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City 
60  5/8/5. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  up  12  points,  closing  at  23.15/5  per  lb.     New  York  March  future 
contracts  up  14  points  closing  at  23.40/5.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) . 


DAILY  DIGE 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Aj^riculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TKS  PRESIDENT  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  legislative  recoiiimendations  of 

ASZS  FAIviv;  EE-the  agricultural  coinmission  Tvere  transmitted  to  Congress  January  28  hy 
LIEF  LAW       President  Coolidge  n±th  a  req^aest  for  their  enactment  "at  the  earliest 
possible  date.''    The  message  "v^as  one  of  the  "briefest  ever  sent  to  Con- 
gress "by  a  Chief  Executive,  consisting  of  only  four  sentences.  Except 
for  the  reauest  for  early  action,  it  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  forr^alities  of 
descritiing  the  report  and  officially  t^jirning  it  over  to  Congress.    ITo  draft  of  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  the  reconmendations  accompanied  the  report,  and  it  was  indi- 
cated this  task  T^ould  be  left  to  the  House  and  Senate  agriculture  committees.  Ad- 
ministration leaders  in  "both  houses  said  they  -^ere  confident  congressional  action 
could  "be  coiiroleted  on  most  of  the  commission's  recommendations  before  March  4,  but 
Cha.irman  G-reen,  of  the  House  v^ays  and  means  eoiTimitteej  said  he  thought  it  improba- 
ble that  anything  could  be  done  at  this  session  to7;ard  complying  with  the  general 
recommendation  for  better  tariff  protection  for  farm  products. 

Chairman  i\iorris,  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee,  announced  that  he 
thought  the  proposed  legislation  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission  could 
not  be  enacted  at  this  session,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  House  agricult^arel  committee  will  meet  on  Saturday  to  begin  considerar- 
tion  of  the  recomm.endations  of  the  a.griculttiral  commission* 


FASIvI  GBSDIT  At  the  instance  of  the  recently  appointed  agricultural  commission, 

LECISLATIOK  Chairman  IvIcLean,  of  the  Senate  banicing  ana  currency  co::rinittee,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend,  section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  act  of  1923 
so  a.s  to  extend  further  relief  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  in 
the  raising,  breeding,  fattening  or  marketing  of  livestock.  (Press,  Jan.  2S.) 


COOPSEATI"^  Hesponding  to  the  recommendations  of  the  agricultural  commission, 

lilASICSTIITG-     Represent  at  ive  Williams,  of  Uichigan,  revised  and  reintroduced  his  co- 
BILL  operative  marketing  bill.    Senator  Capper,  who  has  an  identical  measure 

pending  in  the  Senate,  Tvill  do  the  same*  (Press,  Jan.  29.) 


LIVESTOCK  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  29  states  tha.t  the 

MARKETDTC-      National  Livestock  Producers'  Association  handled  ^21,507,982.83  v/orth 
of  livestock  in  1924,  an  increase  of  33  i-3  per  cent  over  1923,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  C.A.Ste^-^art ,  executive  secretary,  at  a 
directors'  meeting  January  28.    Hesolutions  adopted  opjosed  the  direct  buying  of 
livestock  through  their  own  concentration  of  country  buying  points  by  packers;  urged 
elimination  of  the  "present  practice  of  hog  doclcage"  as  vicious,  unfair  and  a  breed- 
er of  dishonesty;  recuested  the  extension  of  the  Eedera.l  Market  News  Service  to  all 
the  principal  livestock  ms.rkets,  and  indorsed  the  administration  of  the  packers  and 
Stockyards  act. 
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British  Uea.t  A  London  c_isp3tch  to  the  press  of  January  28'  s?27s:  ^'A  cajupaign 

Trade       to  capture  the  rnarhets  of  the  Continent  will  oe  launched  oy  the  River 
Plate-British- Continent?!  Me?t  ComiDany,  it  is  disclosed  in  the  pros- 
■pectus  of  the  co::rjany,  issued  January  27,    Under  a.  contract  made  with 
the  Union  Cold  Storage  Cornroany,  the  River  Plate-*British-Contin8nta.l 
Conroany  ^/ill  he  ass^j.red  of  an  adequate  sucpl^?-  of  refrigerated  iuea.ts  to 
enahle  it  gradually  to  introduce  its  products  in  the  Continental  u^.rkets. 
Official  announcement  is  made  thr.t  the  couTpany  is  negotiating  for  the 
esta.hlishi:aent  of  a  selling  station  in  Italy  and  that  these  negotiations 
have  reached  an  advanced  "'tage.     Other  arrangeir.ents  for  pushing  sales  on 
the  Continent  are  under  consideration.'^ 

Canners*  A  Cincinnati  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  27  says:  "That 

Convention    canned  foods  are  freed  from  suhstances  that  might  cause  illness  and  tha.t 
they  contrioute  to  puhlic  health  wa.3  the  declaration  of  Royal  E.Clark, 
president  of  the  I\iationa!  Canmers'  Association,  in  his  annua!  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention  of  the  association  and  affiliated  or- 
ganizations at  Cincinna.ti,  Janu-ary  25,    These  foods,  l,Ir.  Clark  said, 
are  richer  in  anti-scorhutic  vita^mines  than  the  same  foods  oought  in  the 
open  ma.rket  and  cooked  in  the  kitchen.    Ptomaine  poisoning,  he  declared, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  other  than  canned  foods.    E,  P,  Trego, 
Hoopeston,  111.,  was  elected  president  of  the  association  at  the  annual 

election  of  officers.''  ^  ,  .  -  ^ 

.  _L     . ,  ^  banners '  convention 

A  report  to  t:ne  press  oi  January  28  states  txiat  January  27/  ses- 
sions Fere  devoted  largely  to  poric  and  oeans .     Reports  showed  that  more 
than  2,000,000,000  cans  of  pork  and  'oeans  were  sold  last  j^ear, 
D.  P.  Creroer,  of  Preemont,  Mich.,  said  the  day  of  the  home- cooked  he  an 
had  passed,  because  feiAr  hou.sewives  ^^^ould  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
soaking  and  "baking  "beans  more  than  half  a  day  ^.-^hen  ^7ith  sma!l  eiipense  a. 
savory  dish  could  be  placed  on  the  table  with  no  trouble.    Dr .S.N.Howard, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Y/ashingt on,  told  of  the  danger  to 
bean  plants  through  invasion  of  the  IJexican  beetle  and  advised  immediate 
steps  by  gTowers  to  minimize  the  danger  by  use  of  sprays  and  poisons. 
Statistics  on  the  expansion  of  the  canning  incustry  were  read  at  the 
session  from  the  1333  report  of  the  Department  of  Comierce.     This  showed 
the  total  value  of  the  canning  industry-  in  the  United  States  was 
^p5 15, 000,000,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over  1321.     The  number  of  es- 
tablishments were  2,459,  as  compared  with  1905. 

Canners  To  Both  the  California  Cooperative  Canneries  and  the  ^Vholesale  Grow- 

Redraft  Plead-  ers '  Association  are  required  to  redraft  their  pleadings  in  connection 
ing  in  Pack-  with  the  procedure  instituted  by  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  to  set 
er  Decree      aside  the  packers «  consent  decree,  uj.ider  a  ruJing  handed  down  by  Justice 
Case  Bailey  of  the  District  of  Col^j-foia  Supreme  Court.     (Press,  Jan.  28.) 

Coopera.tive  An  editorial  in  Uestern  Pa^rmer  lor  January  15  says:  "In  every  farm 

Marketing      coi'jmunity  where  cooperative  marketing  is  being  established  for  the 

handling  of  a  given  co.nnodity  there  are  always  found  individuals  or  groups 
of  individ\ials  who  are  willing  to  let  others  t"na.n  themselves  do  the 
joining,  while  they  re::aa.in  outside  of  the  organization.  Cooperative 
marketing  is  never  going  to  be  ma.de  a  s^iccess  by  those  who  believe  it  is 
a  good  thing  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  but  do  not  join  the 
association.     In  Australia.,  where  cooperative  pooling  of  certa.in  farm 
crops  is  placed  for  e:-rport  and  local  trade,  the  Government  submits  the, 
ma.tter  to  a  vote  of  the  farmer.    The  majority  rales  and  all  must  come  into 
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the  association.    The  plan  is  working  successfully  and  vouched  for  "by 
Dr.  Sari  Page,  treasurer  of  the  Conmon.vealth  of  the  Federated  States  of 
that  Continent,  who  is  touring  the  United  States.    Y/hile  such  legisla- 
tion v/ould  "be  impossible  in  our  country,  it  does,  however,  point  to  the 
importance  of  the  majority  joining  well-*planned  cooperative  organiza- 
tions rather  than  merely  lending  sjurpathetic  support.    IJo  great  moveme-o'?'. 
or  achievement  has  ever  "been  accoinplished  in  national  or  world  affairs 
through  merely  giving  indorsement  by  lukewarm  sympathizers." 

Cotton  The  Cotton  G-azette  (Liverpool)  for  January  17  says:  "Mr. 

Frederick  W.  Tattersall,  in  his  latest  Cotton  Trade  Review,  writes, 
January  15th:— 'Prospects:     the  general  outlook  for  the  English  cotton 
industry  is  more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the 
trade  boom,  of  1919-20.    Since  that  period  spinners  and  mnuf acturers 
have  passed  through  very  trying  times,  and  probably  the  losses  entailed 
have  been  distinctly  heavier  than  the  abnormal  profits  made  during  the 
boom.    Daring  the  latter  half  of  1924  there  were  distinct  signs  of  a 
trade  revival.    Although  much  more  business  was  done  there  are  no  indi- 
cations of  dealers  in  cotton  ''goods  in  distributing  centres  at  home  and 
abroad  having  satisfied  their  requirements.    There  is  every  probability, 
therefore,  that  the  larger  demand  will  be  maintained.    A  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  course  of  iDrices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  not 
be  any  ma.rlced  rise.     It  is  well-known  that  when  values  get  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  the  consumption  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  is  affected.... 
The  q\iestion  of  future  raw  cotton  supplies  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
considering  the  trade  ou.tlook.    Fortunately  this  season  in  the  United 
States  has  been  very  favorable,  bu.t  it  mast  be  rem.embered  that  on  a 
record  area  under  cultivation  of  over  40,000,000  acres  the  production 
will  not  be  more  than  13,400,000  bales.    This  has  happened  during  a 
season  of  exceptionally  good  weather  conditions.    The  prospects,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  are  very  ajacertain,  and  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  tha.t  if  m.anuf actured  cotton  goods  become  dearer  as  a  re- 
sult of  higher  prices  in  the  raw  ma.terial  then  English  makers  will  do  a 
reduced  trade  in  cfuantity.    A  develcpm.ent  in  Lancashire  during  the  past 
yee^T  ha.s  been  the  tendency,  for  nijjnerous  firms  to  produce  finer  goods 
than  in  the  past.     It  is  recognized  that  this  rnxovement  is  likely  to  ex- 
tend.   This  will  mean  that  less  raw  cotton  will  be  used." 

Fruit  Law  in  A  Tanroa  dispatch  to  the  Florida  Times-Union  of  January  25  says: 

Florida     "The  movement  to  have  a  new  ant i- green  fruit  law  enacted  by  the  next 

State  legislature  is  expected  to  be  launched  at  Tampa  soon,  ^hen  a  com- 
m.ittee  of  the  Fraitman's  Club  willrjuset  with  Nathan  Mayo,  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  to  consider  the  ma-tter.    The  Fruitman's  Club  committee 
is  representative  of  all  citrus  shipping  interests  of  the  State.    It  has 
as  its  chairman,  L.  C,  Edwards,  president  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
who  for  years  has  advocated  the  need  of  a  new  law,    When  it  goes  to  the 
legislature  with  its  recona-nendations  for  new  legislation,  it  will  do  so 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  orange  end  grapefruit  industry. .. .For  several 
years  the  present  State  law  defining  citrus  frait  maturity  has  been  con- 
sidered a  joke  r.tbroughout  the  industry  and  has  failed  miserably  in  pre- 
venting unripe  fruit  from,  leaving  the  State  at  the  opening  of  each 
shipping  season. ..." 
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Milk  Market-  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  January  15  says: 

ing        "The  Review  prints  in  this  issue  a  clipping  from  the  Sunset  Magazine, 

which  takes  for  its  text  the  milk  price  war  that  has  been  on  in  Oakl&nd, 
Berkeley  and  Alameda  for  almost  two  years.    We  do  not  publish  this  he- 
cause  we  "believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  endless  controversies  that 
arise  in  the  milk  trade  of  Our  cities  and  towns  lies  in  strict  G-overn— 
ment  control  hut  to  show  our  dairjnuen  and  milk  distributors  what  is  be- 
coming the  attitude  of  the  public  mind  on  the  milk  question.     It  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  our  dairy  interests  and  the  ma,rket  milk  trade  if 
this  branch  of  the  business  should  be  taken  over  as  a  manicipal  function 
or  placed  in  the  category  of  a  public  utility.    But  what  we  do  not  '©ant 
our  legislative  bodies  to  do  is  just  the  thing  that  too  frequently 
happens ....  That  there  is  something  fundainentally,  economically  and 
ethically  wrong  with  our  methods  of  placing  milk  on  the  door-steps  of 
consuip^ers  is  admitted  even  by  those  in  the  business,  but  their  efforts 
to  impprove  it  have  been  confined  largely  to  proceedings  behind  closed 
doors.     It  is  time  for  this  branch  of  the  dairy  business  to  wake  up, 
talkie  the  public  into  its  confidence,  consider  the  interest  of  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole  and  devise  some  means  tha<!;;:'will  place  the  retail 
distribution  of  milk  on  the  saine  economic  foundation  on  which  other 
lines  of  business  are  universally  conducted.     If  milk  prices  are  to  be 
made  arbitrarily  by  votes  behind  closed  doors  Y\fould  it  not  be  better 
to  have  it  done  by  a  public  utilities  commission  in  the  interest  of 
producer,  consumer  and  distributor?    That  is  the  way  the  public  is 
:      coming  to  look  at  the  'milk  problem, 

iJitrate  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertiliser  for  January  10  says: 

Mining  "The  suggestion  of  the  nitrate  commission  that  this  country  should 

obtain  a  larger  interest  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  mines  is  being  carried 
out  more ■  promptly  than  seemed  possible  when  the  comraission's  report 
wa.s  made.    The  concern  which  is  re-oorted  to  have  purchased  a  large 
mine  from  the  British  owners  hatS  had  long  e^qDerience  in  mining  and 
?£nows  the  value  of  research  work.    The  British  interests  which  have 
dominated  the  nitrate  industry  since  its  inception  have  given  little 
attention  to  the  scientific  end  of  the  work-    The  refining  process 
in  general  use  is  cUinbersone  and  wasteful.    Radical  changes  in 
operating  methods  may  be  eiipected  when  the  new  American  company  is 
established  there." 

Poles  vTant  Protest  is  being  raised  in  every  productive  branch  in  Poland 

Pood  prices  and  the  stabilization  of  the  r^rices  of  foodstuffs  is  demanded  in  con- 
Stabilized    j^^nction  with  an  intensification  of  work"  and  a,n  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  articles  for  export.     In  regard  to  foodstuffs,  the 
wishes  of  the  economicrilly  thin^ccing  element  are  receiving  energetic 
support  from  the  G-overnment,  and  a  consideravble  increase  of  the  ex- 
port duties  on  rye,  flour  and  bran,  and  the  reintroduction  of  the 
duty  on  the  export  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  wheat-flour  have  already 
been  announced  and  put  into  execution,  according  to  the  European 
Commercial  of  Vienna.    An  increase  in  the  imjjortation  of  flour  from^ 
abroad  to  Poland  in  the  absence  of  corresponding  e:cportation  of  Polish 
goods  might  bring  about  serious  dai^ia^ge  to  economic  life,  says  the 
writer.    Pressure  is  being  exerted  upon  the  Government  by  trade  and 
industry  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  men's  output  and  lengthen- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  by  abolishing  the  free  Saturday  afternoon,  so 
tha.t  the  week  may  be  brought  up  to  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  some 
Western  Sta.tes."   (Im.Y. Times,  Jan.  28.) 
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Farm  Products  Jan#  23:    A  few  Be^-'  York  Round.  TThite  potatoes  sold  s.t  $1.35  to 

$1.45  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  $1,05  to 
$1.10  f.o.h,  Hochester.    MidT^estsrn  y8llo'7  onions  sold  steady  at  $5  to 
$3.25  per  100  pound  sack  in  Chicago,  v/ith  rhite  varieties  $5  to  $5.25. 
NeF  York  Danish  type  cabbage  slightly  wealcer  at  $25  to  $25  bulk  per  ton 
in  Baltimore;  $30  sacked  -oer  ton,  delivered,  in  Chicago;  $18  to  $20 
f.o.b-  Rochester.    Plorida  celery  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  IC-inch  crate  in  a 
few  markets.    Texas  Savoy  Spinach  $1.40  to  $1.75  per  bushel  basket  in 
the  Middle  7/est;  $1.25  to  $1.30  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Best  Ne??  York  Bald;-in 
apples  sold  at  $6.75  to  $7  per  barrel  in  Chicago,  dealers  asking  $6  to 
$6.50  in  iJe??  York;  $6,50  f.o.b*  Rochester. 

Chicago  hog  -orices  closed  at  $10.90  for  the  top,  bulk  of  sales 
$10.10  to  $10.80.    Hedium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.85  to  $12.50;  butcher 
C077S  and  heifers  $4  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $4,90  to  $7.50;  fat  laxabs 
$15.75  to  $18.35;  feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $18.25;  yearlings  $13.50  to 
$16.50  and  fat  ev^es  SB. 75  to  $11, 

G-rain  inrices  quoted  January."  28:    No.l  dark  northern  Hinneapolis 
$1.96  to  $2.26.    ivTo.2-red  ipinter  Chicago  $2,20  l/2;  St.  Louis  S2.20  to 
$2.22;  Kansas  City  $2.18  l/2.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.98  3/4; 
St.  Louis  $1.99;  Kansas  City  $1.94  to  $2.03.    l\'o.2  mixed  corn  Kansa.s 
City  $1.20.    Iv0,2  yello^r  corn  Kansas  City  $1,23.    Ho. 3  yelloT-;  corn 
Chicago  $1.20  l/4  to  $1.25;  kinneapolis  $1.22  to  $1.24;  St.  Louis  $1.21 

■  to  $1.23.    iTo.o  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.22  to  $1.23.    No. 3  ^hite  oats 
Chicago  55  c/4p  to  56  l/4p--  Minnea-oolis  52  1/2  to  52  3/4,<^;  St.  Louis 
57  5/4  to  58/5;  Kansas  City  58  1/4^". 

Closing  'orices  on  92  score  butter:    llev^  Yor].c  38/;  Chicago 

■  37  1/2/5;  Philadelphia  39/5;  Boston  39^5. 

Average  prices  of  Iv^iddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  domi  8  points,  closing  at  23.42/5  per  lb.    Hew  Yorlw  March  future 
contracts  do^rn  7  points  closing  at  23. 64,^.  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.Econ. 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  "orice      Jan.  23,        Jan.  27,  Jan.  28,  1924„ 

Railroads  20  Industrials  '  121.98  121.53  99.35 

20  R.R. stocks  99,18  98,45  82.16 


(wall  St.  Jour,,  Jan,  29.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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CABEY  SUBMITS  Hooert  E.  Carey,  chairman  cf  the  president's  agricultural  con- 

REPORT  GIT  DZ-  ference,  ^ho  lias  recently  niade  t^^o  preliminary  reT>orts  containing 
PART^SUT'      reconimend?tions  for  legislation  to  relieve  the  fariaers,  was  in  con- 
ference ^-ith  President  Coolidge  again  January  29.    He  said  after77ard 
that  he  ha.d  suhnitted  to  the  S^iecative  a  report  fro:n  the  conference 
which  rill  "be  issued  S^anday.     It  contains  reccmir.endations  regarding  the  adniinis- 
tration  of  the  Departuient  of  Agricultvjre .    E-'i—ijOvemor  Carey  intimated  that  this 
report  "ill  not  recoix-end  an3^  legislation.    He  said  he  6-oes  not  thinic  that  legis- 
la.tion  will  he  necessary  to  make  the  readjustment  of  the  adLiinistration  or  the 
department  "believed  to  he  proper.    This  report,  temporarily  at  least,  i^ill  conclude 
the  i7ork  of  the  conference,  he  said,  and  the  memhers  yesterday  T^ere  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  to  remain  until  it  is  decided  they  shall  meet  again." 


PRIVATE  STOCK-         S.  L.  Burke,  of  Oi:aa.ha,  vice  president  of  the  iu'^erican  Live  Stock 
YARDS       Association,  January  26  testified  "before  the  Senate  agric^alture  corrmiittee 
tha.t  elimination  of  private  stock3^ards  operated  hy  packers  would  de- 
crease comoetition  and  -wotk.  a  hardship  on  livestock  producers.  (Press, 
Jan.  23.)  '   .  ^  ' 


U^S.SETS  An  Associated  Press  dis-atch  from  London  to-day  says:  "Sir 

BRITISH  JOOL  miiem  E.  IJicholls,  clmirmaji  of  the  Spillers  Hilling  and  Associated 
COSTS         Industries,  an  organization  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  pounds  sterling, 
as  the  chief  witness  January  29  at  a  hea.ring  of  the  Pood  Commission  in 
its  investigation  into  the  causes  of  high  food  prices,  declared  that 
'We  sh^Il  follow  the  United  States'  ma.rkets,  wha-tever  they  do.'     Continuing,  Sir 
Tl/illiam  ezn^lained  the  operation  of  ''•hea.t  ^oools  in  foreign  coujatries  and  how  it  was 
necessary  for  the  millers  of  G-reat  Britain  to  follow  the  American  markets.     '^7e  can 
not  help  ourselves,'  he  said.     'The  Chicago  market  rules  the  world  and  fixes  prices 
for  all  other  markets,'      He  further  asserted  that  any  attempt  to  corner  the  world's 
^lieat  supiDly  was  impossihle  and  warned  the  commission  against  any  interference  in 
the  commie:::  husiness.    He  attributed  the  present  rise  in  --heat  -rices  to  the  "bad 
season  in  Canada  and  to  the  fact  fnat  Central  European  countries,  as  well  as  Rassia, 
^ere  huying  in  the  world's  markets.'' 


PUBLIC  lAITLS  Puhlic  lands  would  he  orjened  to  location  and  development  of  sul- 

-hur  deposits,  r.nder  a  cill  introduced  in  the  Senate  Jan-'ja.ry  23  hy 
Senator  Ransdell.     (press,  Jan.  29.) 


MTIOiTAL  pars:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  he  authorized  to  investigate 

SITES        sites  of  three  -roposed  national  "carks  in  the  Southern  A^Dpalac'nian 

mountains,  under  a  hill  reT)orted  to  the  House  January  29  from  the  puhlic 
lands  committee,  (press,  Jan.  SO.) 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  v:/ashington  Post  for  January  29  sa.ys:  "The  re- 

Cominission   port  of  the  agricultura.1  coiis'nission  appointed  "by  President  Coolidge, 

which  has  "been  forwarded  to  Congress,  is  DOLUid  to  cause  much  de^bate  in 
Congress  and  in  the  coxintry.    The  recoiirr.endations  made  hy  the  commission 
are  practical,  a,nd  if  adopted  'TOLild  iinraediately  tend  to  im^orove  agricul-* 
tural  conditions.    But  some  of  the  reconmendations  affect  the  tariff,  ant' 
therefore  it  is  not  to  "be  expe-jted  the  t  they  will  he  adopted  soon,  or 
ivithout  dirjcussion.    The  fact  tha^t  this  nonpartisa.n  hoard  reports  in  fav- 
or of  applying  protective  dcties  to  the  cattle  industry,  oil-hearing  pra- 
ducts  of  plant  and  arAnial  origin  and  certain  dried  fruits  is  a  crashing 
answer  to  the  opponents  of  the  protective  r.ar7.ff .    The  hoard,  while  not 
mailing  ispeoific  recoimenda.tions  as  to  tariff  do.ties,  states  tha.t  it 
'nevertheless  wishes  to  he  understood  as  sympathetically  recognizing  the 
need  of  protecting  our  agricultural  ccnzaoditles . '    The  present  duties  on 
fam  products  were  imposed  at  the  instance  cf  the  farmers.     It  is  not 
su.-prlsing  that  additional  duties  are  foijjid  to  he  necessary.    The  faimers 
crngaged  in  producing  comraodities  that  mi^t  compete  with  foreign  goods  in 
the.  American  market  are  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  any  other  Amer- 
ican producers.    The  American  market  rightfully  belongs  to  the  American 
farmer.    The  other  recommendations  of  the  agricultural  ccmmission  are 
important,  and  Congress  should  give  heed  to  President  Coolidge *s  request 
that  these  reccamendations  he  embodied  in  s-aitahle  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date....," 

Canners*  Con--  A  Cincinnati  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  29  says:  "The  canned- 

vention       pea  industry  must  take  steps  at  once  to  increase  consumption  if  produc- 
tion is  not  to  be  curtailed  and  losses  suffered  by  growers,  canners  and 
distributors.     Pred  A,  Stare,  of  Columbus,  Wis.,  so  informed  the  pea  sec- ' 
tion  of  the  National  Canners^  A.ssocia.tion  at  its  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
January  28.    He  suggested  a  national  advertising  C3jnpa.ign,  citing  the 
great  increase  in  cons^omption  of  cranberries;  sauerkraut    and  other  food- 
stuffs brought  about  by  this  m.eans.    He  said  that,  after  short  packs  of 
peas  in  1922-23,  the  pea  industry  was  surprised  to  discover  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  1924  crop.    With  careful  handling  the  industry  was  able  to 
avoid  disaster,  however.     "»The  productive  capacity  of  the  pea-canning 
industry, t  Mr,  Stare  said,   ^has  doubled  since  1916,  and  that  means  that 
we  are  dangerously  near  the  sa..turation  point  of  production.'^  E.IvLSearles, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  De-oartment  of  Agriculture,  told  the 
section  of  experiments  carried  on  in  Wisconsin  last  year  to  find  an 
effective  way  of  combating  the  plant  ax^hiSj  an  insect  pest  that  has  causer, 
great  destruction.    Pea  vines  kept  free  of  the  pest  produced  one-third 
more  peas  and  a  better  quality  than  those  u.n-Drotected.    Production  of  I 
evaporated  milk  for  1924  was  1,300,000,000  quarts,  valued  at  $135,000,000, 
Herbert  C.  Hooks,  secretary  of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  told  the 
convention.    Sales  of  dill  and  sweet  pickles  ha,ve  outgrcrm  the  sale  of 
sour  pickles,  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  IJational  Packers*  Asso- 
ciation report.    The  demand  for  small  gherkins  exceeds  the  supply,  they 
said." 

Child  Labor  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  29  says:  "Good 

Amendment      citizenship  includes  poise  and  a  sense  of  proportion.    No  American  citi- 
zen possessing  these  qualities  will  be  found  mourning  at  the  grave  of  the 
child  labor  amendment.    He  might  well  be  found  deeply  and  justly  distresse 
at  the  grave  of  the  overworked  child,  but  that  is  another  matter.... 
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Denj^ing  the  child  -rith  no  a.ptitude  or  liking  for  school  the  opportonity 
of  ^"orking  for  himself  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  770uld  he  had  m 
principle  and  prorse  in  practice,  even  if  it  vere  pa.rt  of  a  State  regu- 
latory plan,    i'iany  of  the  hest  citizens  '^e  have,  :mny  of  the  greatest 
capta.ins  of  industry,  r^ent  to  Fork  at  fourteen  years  of  age.    Those  Fho 
were  country?"  horn  learned  to  work  long  hefore  that  age  in  the  minor  dur- 
ties  of  the  farm,    Factory  enployment  for  children  v^ho  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  find  their  real  hent  is  unauestiona.hiy  an  evil,  to  he  dealt 
with  for  the  varying  needs  of  varying  localities,  ^ .  «But  children  of 
fourteen  are  capahle  of  light  work.    Our  young  criminals  are  the  ill-^ 
fitting  pupils  of  the  high  schools  and  cur  record  in  that  respect  is 
shocking.      Only  a  simll  proportion  of  the  children  of  any  race  will  ever 
he  suited  for  an  education  in  letters.    The  rest  iiTast  do  the  less  in- 
tellectual hut  necessa.ry  work  of  a  worlcaday  rorld.    The  s^jin  of  ignorance 
is  vast  enough  as  it  is.  hut       need  not  make  it  worse  hy  trying  to  hreed 
a  na.tion  of  college  professors.    Upon  these  States  which  have  rejected 
the  child  lahor  amendment  devolves  the  duty  of  revising  their  own  system 
of  child  employment.    They  were  right  in  rejecting  Federal  interference. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  show  th-at  it  was  unnecessary  and  mischievous*" 

Hagenharth  on  Prank  J,  Hagenharth  accords  a  lengthy  interview  on  the  wool  sit- 

Wool  Situa-  ua^tion  to  C-eorge  Frederic  Strattcn,  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for 

tion        Jamary  31.    Mr.  Hagenharth  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part:  -'Sheepmen  have 
had  a  couple  of  good  years  and  the  prospects  are  favorahle  for  several 
more.     In  fact,  the  wool  industry  never  faced  a  hetter  future  unless  it 
was  immediately  following  the  election  cf  M;)Kinley  in  1896.    The  resrixlt 
of  the  recent  election  means  th-at  for  the  n-'^.xt  four  years  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  much  tampering  with  the  tariff.    This  tamoering  has  heen 
a  great  factor  in  keeping  the  wool  industry  in  an  iinstahle  condition  in 
the  past.    Ho  industry  can  hecome  securely  eGtahlished  and  safe  for  cap- 
ital so  long  as  drastic  changes  in  valuies  are  threatened  every  few  years. 
If  it  ^asn*t  for  this  factor  of  tariff  -  disto-rhance  cur  nation?!  wool  pro- 
duction wouldn't  he  35  per  cent  short  of  cur  domestic  needs  as  it  is  now. 
But  the  supply  is  now  short  not  a J  one  in  uhis  country,     indications  are 
that  the  world  ^s  demands  will  greatly  f;:r--i:.-ed  the  supply  during  the  next 
several  years— perhaps  for  a  lon^vr  period, ...  .At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  wool  grcp/er  to  a\iffer  financial  loss  should 
there  he  a  lull  in  the  market  during  che  nsxt  shearing  and  when  wools  are 
availahle  for  sale  in  large  quantities.    TTith  good  credit  for  wools  and 
with  a  mar!<:et  situation  a'c  home  and  ahroad  as  strong  as  it  is,  coopera- 
tion can  he  especially  effective  in  helping  the  wool  grower  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  product.    Certain  large  growers  feel  that  they  are  capa- 
hle of  handling  their  wools  withcat  cooperation  with  others.  However, 
these  same  men  forget  that  unless  they  take  the  lead  in  such  movements 
cooperative  and  organized  pool  selling  can  not  he  fully  accomplished. 
They  think  they  don»t  need  cooperation.    Sut  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  lack  of  it  causes  isolated  and  scattered  wool  growers,  unacquainted 
with  triae  market  conditions >  to  sell  helow  the  real  value  and  thas  af- 
fect the  whole  market.    Th3  market  tbas  artificially  ma.de  then  reacts 
on  the  large,  independent  grower.... ¥e  hope  to, see  the  time  when  a^mar- 
keting  agency  can  he  set  up  hy  the  National  Wool  G-rowers>  Asso-Aation, 
which  will  he  nationally  organized  and  which  will  eomoine  in  one  selling 
agency  all  of  the  wools  that  may  he  collected  in  variolas  pools  throughout 
the  Intermo^ontain  country.    We  can  not  expect  hy  such  an  organization  to 
create  artificially  high  values.    But  we  can  prevent  the  creation  of  an 
artificially  low  market  not  hased  on  real  values  and  which  is  made  hy 
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gro-^ers  ignorant  of  real  conditions  or  T7ho  are  financially  distressed 
and  forced  to  sell  a.t  any  price.    The  consumer  ultimtely  pays  the  full 
T7orld  value  for  r*ool .    Orderly  rcarketing  mevelj  means  the  transfer  to 
the  producer  of  the  real  value  of  his  clip  as  determined  "by  the  condi- 
tions of  su]Jol3/  and  demand. " 

Motor  Trucks  An  editorial  in  The  American  Bevie^T  of  Hevieuvs  for  Tehraary  says: 

versus  Rail'-  "The  most  dramatic  move  that  has  come  in  the  mortal  competitd.on  Det-:;e?.n 
T7ays         steam  and  gasoline  is  seen  in  the  recent  application  of  the  Boston  Sz 

Marine  Railroad  for  permission  to  ahsndon,  at  one  stroke  1,000  miles  of 
its  road.    These  "branches  aggregate  ahout  45  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of 
the  entire  system,  hut  are  now  handling  only  3  per  cent  of  its  total 
"business  and  this  at  a  loss.    Such  an  astonishing  situation  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  unrestricted  and  irregalated  competition  of  motor  tracks 
in  the  comrpact  New  England  territory  served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  every  year  since  1S16  more  miles  of  steam  radiways 
have  heen  a"bandoned  than  have  been  built.    It  '7as  thought  th^t  wi'ch  the 
brighter  prospects  for  the  railroad  business  this  year  such  a  formidable 
tendency  770uld  be  reversed;  but  the  action  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  makes  it 
certain  that  1924,  too,  i7±ll  go  doun  as  a  year  in  \7hich  the  rail?jay  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States  shotted  a  shrinkage*    Between  1890 
and  1910,  some  30,000  miles  of  railway  \7ere  added  to  our  plant — increas- 
ing it  by  more  than  50  per  cent.    The  next  fourteen  years  brought  an  in- 
cx^ease  of  less  than  2  vex  cent.    The  last  eight  years,  as  noted  above, 
have  brought  in  each  twelve  months  a-n  actual  shrinkage.    So  vital  has 
the  struggle  between  tracks  and  railroads  become  in  ITew  England  that  the 
JJew  Haven  road  has  asked  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  bus  lines  from 
operating  in  Rhode  Island  " 

South' s  Land  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  January  31  says:  "Sales 

Sales         of  farm  land  for  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  a  considerable  increase 

last  3^ear.    The  gain  was  most  pronounced  in  the  South,  ths..t  section  lead~ 
ing  all  others  by  a  rather  wide  margin.    The  South^s  showing  in  this 
respect  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.     Its  main  crops  recovered 
in  value  before  those  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  thus  restoring 
confidence  earlier.     Its  land  values  are  relatively  low  and  there  is  an 
ab^anda.nce  of  land  that  can  be  bought.    Many  of  the  old  plantations  are 
being  broken  up  and  offered  for  sale  in  f aria-size  lots.    Possibly  over- 
shadowing all  these  is  the  fact  that  the  South*  s  farm  opportunities  are 
beginning  to  be  realized.    Its  industrial  advantages,  too,  were  long 
overlooked,  but  the  recent  development  along  that  line  has  been  rems.rka- 
ble.    More  than  one  well- qualified  observer  feels  that  the  South^s  agri- 
culture is  due  for  a  somewhat  similar  development-*' 

Phosphates  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  January  10  says:  "The 

fear  that  African  phosphate  would  displace  the  j'lorida  rock  in  German;^- 
seems  to  ha.ve  been  unwarranted.    The  latest  story  is  tha.t  Germany  desires 
to  exchange  ^German  potash  for  American  phosphate.     It  is  not  clear 
whether  th^y  propose  to  modify  the  agreement  with  the  French  potash 
people  fixing  the  percentage  each  should  ship  to  this  country.  Luring 
the  past  year  the  Germans  bought  the  bulk  of  their  phosphate  in  Florida. 
The  French  will  undoubtedly  sell  a  substantial  amount  of  phosphate  to 
other  Eu.ropean  countries  and  thus  reduce  the  demand  for  the  Florida  rock, 
but  they  will  not  be  able  to  monopolize  the  whole  European  market.  More 
phosplia.te  will  be  needed,  from  year  to  year,  and  there  will  be  a  market 
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for  rock  from  "both  sources.     Competitive  tr?de  conditions,  rather  than 
politic8.1  de<?ls,  77x11  determine  the  sales  of  each  J' 

Wheat  Prices  An  editorial  -in  The  Wall  Street  Jcrarnal  for  January  28  says: 

'^'Jhen  on  January  25  May  wheat  at  Chicago  sold  at  $1.97  l/4  iz  was 
51  o/ 8  cents  ahove  the  lov/est  point  reached  the  day  before  the  Presiderr? 
tial  election.    Ah out  half  of  this  gain  has  he en  made  since  the  first 
day  of  January  and  9  cents  of  it  in  the  past  ^'^e8k....As  everj^  Tirell  in- 
formed grain  dealer  knov/s,  the  real  reason  lies  in  a  ■world  shortage* 
Fneat  did  not  jump  from  $1.02  in  Jr.ne  to  the  present  price  all  at  once, 
and  hef  ore  '^orld  conditions  v/ere  fully  laiOT/n.    They  have  heen  steadily 
developing  since  that  date  as  the  xvheat  harvests  of  the  -.^oxld  progressed, 
and  the  last  rapid  advance  has  heen  hecause  of  new  and  unexpected  devel-* 
opments.     It  is  fairly  certain  tliat  the  end  is  not  3^et,  even  though 
'/-heat  is  at  an  abnormal  price.    Last  week  the  Canadian  Government  rna.de 
its  final  crop  estiimte  and  reduced  its  figares.    Another  reduction  of 
lO.OOOvOOC  hLiEhels  was  made  follo;7ing  one  of  20,000,000  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Canada  nov;  stands  at  261,000,000  hushels  where  a  year  ago  she  had 
474,000,000.    Australia,  six  weeks  sailing  from  Europe,  ha,s  a  large 
crop  "out  Argentina  one  consideraoly  smaller  than  last  jesT ,    The  total 
of  the  t-^o  countries  ahout  equals  that  of  a  year  ago  with  the  handicap 
of  the  great  distance  for  the  country  with  the  largest  surplus.  Small 
coimtries  of  eastern  Sarope  ordinarily  e:vporting  whea.t  and  rye,  like 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Poland,  are  Ttaying  wheat  wherever  they  can.  Poland 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  its  r3;^e  crop.    The  AiT.erican  representative 
of  the  De-oartment  of  GoiTimerce  says  that  Poland  mast  huy  50,000  barrels 
of  flour  every  month  from  January  to  June.    T/hen  wheat  exT)orters  "become 
whaa.t  imrporters  the  market  is  doubly  affected.    Most  significant  is 
Eussia,  once  the  -^-^orld's  greatest  e:rporter,  and  now  a  rjurchaser  of  bread 
grains.    A  famine  so  acute  tha^t  even  the  Soviet  pampers  ifi  Moscow  can  no 
longer  ignore  it  ha,s  gripped  11,000,000  people.    Eussia  is  now  buying 
wheat  and  flour  in  Canada  and  JU'gentina  for  their  relief.    Winter  seed- 
ing is  no  larger  ths.n  a  year  ago  and  evidently  the  condition  is  low,  as 
witness  tlie  purchase  of  seed  wheat  in  Canada  for  spring  sowing.  Reports 
are  that  Rassia  will  need  9,000,000  bushels  of  seed.    Europe's  first 
half  of  the  crop  year  ends  with  this  month  and  in  that  time  exports  of 
wdieat  will  amount  to  over  360,000,000  bushels.    "Without  counting  Ro.ssia 
the  condition  of  the  importing  co^ontries  shows  that  in  the  second  half 
they  m^ast  inport  fully  as  much  as  in  the  first.    Eussia  will  add  to  this 
so  that  the  second  half  of  the  year'^s  imports  mast  be  larger.  Australia, 
Argentina  and  India  will  be  the  m^ainstay  for  this  second  half,  but  their 
total  e^rports  will  not  begin  to  meet  this  supply.    Tlie  United  States  and 
Canada  mast  make  up  the  deficiency." 

'I^ool  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  30  states  that  reports 

come  to  SiiEomer  Street  that  the  Montana  wool  clip  for  1925  is  90  per  cent 
sold  and  prices  ran  from  50  to  51  l/2  cents.    Relatively  little  wool 
remains  unsold  in  the  Y'est,  and  what  is  available  is  held  at  prohibitive 
prices.    Fift3'--five  cents  has  been  paid  for  siz  to  eight  months  wool  in 
Texas . 
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Section  3 
LiAR^IET  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products  Jan,  29:    '^e^  York  sacked  Hound  TJlrdtes  mostly  $1.40  to  $1.50 

per  ICQ  pounds  in  the  East;  few  sales  $1.10  to  $1.15  f.o-"b.  Rochester, 
NeTT  York  ?nd  midwestern  yellow  varieties  of  onions  mostly  $3  to  $3.25 
per  100  pounds  sack  in  consuming  centers;  $2.75  to  $2,85  f.o,b,  West 
Michigan  points.    ITew  York  Danish  type  cabhage  $23  to  $28  hulk  per  ton 
in  city  markets;  $18  f.o.h.  Rochester.    California  G-olden  Hearts  celery 
weaker  at  $5*50  to  $6.75  per  crate,     Virginia  and  T^est  Virginia  3t^.^ruE^n 
Winesap  apples  fairly  steady  at  $6  to  $7  per  "barrel, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.10  for  the  top  and  $10,30  to 
$11  for  the  bulk;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.75  to  $12.25;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $4,90  to  $8;  light  and  medium 
weight  veal  calves  $9,25  to  $13.50;  fat  lambs  $15.50  to  $18.75;  feeding 
lambs  $15.50  to  $18.25;  yearlings  $14  to  $17  and  fat  ewes  $6.75  to  $11. 

Grain  prices  quoted  January  29:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.96  to  $2.26.    Ko.2  red  vvinter  St.  Louis  $2,14  to  $2.21;  Kansas  City 
$2.14  to  $2.19.    1^0.4  red  winter  Chicago  $2.15.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.98;  St.  Louis  $1.99;  Kansas  City  $1.91  to  $2.02.  Ko.3 
mized  corn  Chicago  $1.18;  No, 2  mized  corn  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.22. 
No*2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.25.    IJo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.21 
to  $1.22  1/2;  Kinneapolis  $1.24  3/4  to  $1.25  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.21  to 
$1,26  1/2.    IT0.2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.22  l/S.    IJo.3  white  corn 
Chicago  $1,20  to  $1.21.    No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  59  to  60 
No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  54  l/ 4  to  56  l/4;t;  Minneapolis  55  3/8  t© 
55  5/8/?;  St.  Laais  58  to  59^ 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  39,4;  Boston 
39  1/2/t;  Philadelphia  40ji. 

Middl.ing  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  12  points, 
closing  at  23.54/t  per  lb.  New  York  March  future  contracts  up  5  points, 
closing  at  23.70/J.  (prepared  by  Su,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  T)rice       Jan.  29,        Jan.  28,  Jan.29»1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  122.44  121.98  .  99.16 

•   20  R.R.stocks  98.58  99.18     .  81,93 

(^all  St.  Jour.,  30.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TliE  COMISSIOH'S     ^xTotice  was  given  in  the  Senate  January  31  by  Senator  Borah  that 
REPOHT         If  admlr.Vctraticn  leaders  delayed  beyond  Monday  the  assignment  of  a  def- 
inite pl3-e  in  the  legisla.tive  calendar  for  the  agriculture  commissioir' 
program,  he  would  "undertake  the  tasl^  of  placing  it,"  (press,  Jan.  31.) 


Iflt,^  PASSES  The  postal  pay  and  rate  bill,  x^^hich,  it  was  estimted,  would  raise 

PObTAL_^EATE  ^40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  of  the  total  of  the  $63,000,000  revenue  re- 
BILL         qu.ired  -co  inest  wage  increases,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday  aftei^ 
noon  by  a  vole  of  70  to  8. 
.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House  ways  and  means  coirmittee  has  ap-oroved 

ana  will  submit  to  the  full  committea '  to-day  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Senate 
in  pa.osing  tne  postax  ra-ce  increase  bill  had  usurped  the  functions  of  the  House  and 
directing  the  Speaker  to  return  the  measure  to  the  Ser-te-     (Press,  Jan.  31.) 


2-  ^^i^a  voce  vote  the  Senate  yesterday  made  the  unfinished  bus- 

"    ^  ^'^ffs  y^'^®  ^--1        e-tend  for  a  period  of  two  years  existing  legislation 

authorizing  e-cpend it^ares  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  conj^anc- 

^  ^r.rr  ^iS"  "^^^^."^-s  Si:ates  and  authorizing  a  further  e.-a3enditure  for  that  "dui^ 
pose  of  $75,000,000.  (Press,  Jan.  31.) 


^         '^^^^^  a  resolution  yesterday  by  Senator  MclT^ry,  the 

iULUiuiU'i^^IOlJ  committee  cn  irrigation  and  reclaimtion  would  be  authorized  to  Siake  a 

complete  investigation  with  respect  to  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
„  protection  and  development  of  the  Colorado  Hiver  basin,  and  report  to 

the  Senate,   (press,  Jan.  31.) 


Two^'  f^^^"         Senator  Capper  revised  his  Federal  cooperative  marketing  bill  to 
IIJG- BILL       conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  agricultural  commis-- 
sion  and  reintroduced  it  yesterday,   (press,  Jan.  31.) 


MLSChZ  SEGALS  Conferees  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  yesterday  contimied  their 

sessions  and  devoted  virtually  all  the  time  to  consideration  of  the 
fertilizer  section.    At  the  rec^uest  of  the  President,  Secretaries  TTeeks 

and  Hoover  will  meet  with  the  conferees,      (Press,  Jan.  31.) 


o^tS    COMBDIE         J.  C,  Swift.  Kansas  City  packer »  yesterday  told  the  Senate  agri- 
COITTPOL       cultural  committee  that  the  "Big  Five"  uackers  combine  to  control  -orices 
in  the  livestock  market  in  the  West-  (Press,  Jan.  31,) 
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Section  2 

# 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  January  29  says: 

Commission's    "The  long-awaited  report  and  recoiinmendat ions  of  the  so-called  agri- 
Report      cultural  conference  have  been  submitted  to  the  President.    They  appear 
to  he  neither  mch  better  nor  a  great  deal  Torse  than  had  been  fully 
expected  in  v/ell  informed  quarters ...  .Hecommendations  vary  a  good  deal 
in  respect  of  the  damage  they  might  do  were  they  to  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon,  but  not  very  much  so  far  as  real  benefit  is  concerned.  Some 
of  them  would  entail  heavy  if  indirect  cost  upon  the  Nation,  to  say 
nothing  of  ultimately  dama.ging  the  farmer  himself <  but  not  one  or  all 
of  them  combined  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  e:vpected  to 
relieve  the  farmer  of  his  underlying  troubles.    Passage  of  the  so-called 
truth-in-f abrics  legislation  would  be  unfortunate,  but  happily  to  all 
present  appearances  there  is  at  the  moment  not  a  great  deal  of  likeli- 
hood that  even  the  agricultural  commission  can  revive  that  particular 
bit  of  unwisdom.    TTnen,  however,  the  proposals  of  the  conference  with 
regard  to  siich  matters  as  irsrketing,  credit,  freight  rates  and  the 
tariff  are  carefully  considered  the  case  is  different.    The  notion  that 
the  existing  tariff  law  can  be  broadened  or  strengthened  in  a  fashion 
to  help  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers  laaterially  is  simply  sillj?-. 
Still,  substantial  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  Ifetion,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  is  easily  possible,  and  for  tha.t  ree^son  it  is  of  importance 
that  some  coimioa  sense  be  injected  into  the  discussions  of  this  phase 
of  alleged  farm  relief.    Marketing  legislation  demanded  may  at  first 
glance  appear  to  some  readers  to  be  more  or  less  innocuous,  but  the 
thoughtfxil  student  is  not  likely  to  fail  to  read  between  fhe  lines  and 
thus  gain  a  very  definite  impression  that  what  is  really  sought  is  a 
situation  in  which  producers  and  distributers  of  agricultural  products 
may,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Government  itself,  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  hoarding  goods  and  rigging  the  markets.    As  to  freight  rates, 
no  doubt  can  longer  exist  in  any  man^s  mind  that  the  farmers,  or  at 
least  their  representatives  in  Washington,  want  drastic  reductions  in 
transportation  charges  upon  leading  farm  products  and  that  they  do  not 
care  a  fig  about  whs.t  effect  such  a  policy  may  have  upon  the  railroad 
industry.    Prom  recent  events  in  Congress  it  would  appear,  moreover, 
that  these  interests  have  a  good  many  friends  in  the  Capitol.  The 
credit  recor/imendations  of  the  conference  are  not  one  whit  less  unsound 
or  dangerous." 

Bradfute  on  Oscar  S.  Bradfute  isthe  author  of  a  lengtl^  article  entitled 

Farm  Situa-  "Cold  Facts  About  C^ar  Farm  prosperity,"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
tion  for  January  -31.    He  says  in  part:     "Host  of  the  economists  who  are 

writing  about  the  agric^.iltural  ^  situation  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the 
(Grain  magnitude  of  this  organization/ and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  it  has  done. 

Marketing     It  has  handled  the  lion»s  share  of  all  the  grain  that  has  come  to  the 
Company)       terminal  markets  and  its  operations  have  reflected  benefit  on  every 

bushel  of  the  ^heat  crop.    You  ask  why?    Simply  because  this  powerful 
organization,  provided  with  vast  facilities,  directed  in  the  farmer's 
interest  but  commercially  managed  by  the  shrewdest  merchants  in  the 
grain  business,  achieved  wonderful  success  in  forwarding  the  avalanche 
of  grain  the  money- thirsty  wheat  farmers  threw  on  the  market,  without 
congestion  and  blockades.    Tnen  the  Golf  Ports  were  on  the  verge  of  con- 
gestion it  su-cceeded  in  getting  the  U.S. Shipping  Board  to  rush  a  fleet 
of  35  vessels  to  the  aid  of  the  farmers.    The  grain  was  not  allowed  to 
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dam  itself  into  a.  slackwater  of  low  prices.     It  was  forwarded  often  in 
a  single  merchandising  and  transportation  process  from  the  farmer's 
elevator  to  the  warehouse  of  the  European  "buyer.    Hot  a  "bushel  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  grain  this  company  is  handling  was  availal)le  for 
speculative  market  depression. .When  it  comes  to  increased  "buying  power 
among  the  farmers,  it  is  plainly  confined  mostly  to  the  wheat  belt. 
However,  that  is  no  snaal'l  matter.    Bo  you  realize  that  the  seven  wheat- 
"belt  States  contain  over  a  third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  fifth  of  the  railway  mileage,  and  produce  ahout  one-quartei 
in  value  of  the  total  of  all  our  crops?    They  contain  only  9  per  cent  of 
the  population,  "but  more  than  60  per  cent  of  tha.t  nine  live  on  farms. 
About  5,000,000  farm  population  in  the  wheat  belt  will— if  the  figures 
don't  lie,  as  they  so  often  do— receive  close  to  $2,700,000,000,  from 
all  their  1925  products  as  against  $2,000,000,000  in  1923 — or  $140  more 
per  capita.    The  results  are  already  in  evidence  in  the  stimulation  of 
business  in  the  wheat  country  and  in  dependent  lines  elsewhere. . .The 
come-back  of  the  wheat  country  is  psychologically  and  potentially  even  ' 
more  important  than  actually.    Its  energy  and  enterprise  are  restored. 
It  has  received  a  tonic  that  will  brace  "tt  up.    It. was  the  blackest  spot 
on  the  agricultural  map  of  America.     It  is  now  the  brightest.  Every 
industry  and  every  trade  that  is  fed  by  that  section  will  be  better  off 
in  1925.... As  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  agricultural  position 
slowly  tends  to  betterment.    Since  1915  our  agricultural  production  had 
decreased  per  capita  of  our  population.    The  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer's  dollar  is  approaching  normal,  and  we  are  gradually  drawing  to 
the  end  of  our  bitter  siege  of  readjustment.    The  long  swing  from  now 
on  will  favor  the  farmer,  but  %  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  agri- 
culture presents  problems  that  will  be  solved  partly  by  national  thought- 
taking,  instead  of  leaving  everything  to  chance,  weather  and  the  blind 
welter  of  undirected  economic  forces,         should  all  say  of  agriculture's 
debacle  in  1920-21:    It  shall  not  be  again!  " 

Oanners*  Con-          A  Cincinnati  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  30  says:  "Members 
vention     of  the  ITational  Canners'  Association  who  place  field  com  in  cane  here- 
after will  be  expelled  from  the  association,  E.  F.  Trego»  of  Hqj^peston, 
111.,  president-elect  of  the  association,  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
corn  section  of  the  canners'  convention  January  29.    Trego  said  the 
directors  have  taken  official  action  on  this  point.    The  corn  section 
passed  a  resolution  after  Trego's  talk,  indorsing  the  directors'  action. 
Some  corn  canners  at  different  times  can  field  corn  and  put  it  on  the 
market  as  canned  corn  without  specifying  on  the  can  whether  it  is  field 
or  sweet  com,  Trego  said^    This  is  done  because  there  is  a  profit  in  it, 
he  said.    The  consumer,  however,  buys  canned  corn  expecting  to  get  sweet 
com.    Trego  also  denounced  food  brokers,  wholesale  grocers  and  retail- 
ers who  handle  the  corn... Ed,  Lang,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  which  is  meeting 
here  in  connection  with  the  canners'  association,  told  delegates  he  in- 
tends to  find  out  if  canned  corn  in^roves  with  age  The  European  de- 
mand for  American  canned  goods  is  growing  rapidly,  according  to 
Walter  H.  Timms,  Hew  York,  exporter,  who  addressed  the  fruit  section  of 
the  national  Canners'  Association.    '-Consular  reports  show  that  the 
total  quantity  of  canned  fruits  exported,  from  this  country  from  January 
1  to  November  30,  1924,  was  about  40  ^er  cent  greater  in  volume  and 

value  than  that  of  the  same  period  in  1923,''  said  TinHBS  Sale  of 

American  canned  fruits  in  British  markets  is  threatened  by  the  British 
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Government's  recent  attempts  to  promote  the  use  of  fruits  from  her  own  . 
colonies  'by  preferential  tariffs  ?-nd  otherwise,  he  said.    The  grov^ing  of 
fruits  on  a  large  scale  is  "being  developed  in  many  countries  now,  he  ex- 
plgined,  and  "before  long  the  neY7  orchs.rds  and  fields  Fill  he  a  strong 
competitive  factor  to  he  considered  hy  American  produ.cersJ' 

^  Child  Lahor  in         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  January  30  says:  "Aoout 
Canada       twenty  years  ago  the  British  Government  adopted  a  plan  for  migration  to 
Canada,  of  English  children  T7ho  had  no  homes  of  their  om.    The  selection 
of  the  children,  hoT^ever,  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  au- 
thorities resident  in  Great  Britain.    The  children  have  generally  heen 
chosen  from  orphan  societies  and  upon  arrival  in  Canada  placed  in  tem- 
porary receiving  hones,  to  he  distributed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
great  majority  go  to  the  farming  com-nonities ,  where  they  are  welcome  in 
helping  with  the  light  work.    The  hoys  over  14  do  real  farming,  for  which 
they  receive  duly  specified  wages.    The  money,  however,  is  paid  over  to 
the  orphan  society  from,  -vhich  they  came,  to  he  held  in  trust  until  the 
youths  reach  the  age  of  18,  Y/hen  they  hecome  independent.    A  committee 
appointed  hy  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  success  of  the  plan  recently 
made  its  report.     It  finds  that  under  this  system  a  total  numher  of 
78,000  children  have  gone  to  Canada,  been  placed  in  the  farmlands  throu|^- 
ou'c  that  vast  country  and  reared  up  to  healthy,  outdoor  lives.  Their 
tender  years  ha\e  not  been  abused;  on  the  contrary,  they  ha^  been  gen- 
erously shielded.    Many  of  these  former  waifs  are  now  farmers,  business 
men  and  professionals  and,  almost  without  e5:cepcion,  owe  their  success 
to  the  wholesome  environment  of  their  youth.    This  is  indeed  a  work  upon 
which  even  the  greatest  empire  on  earth  can  wish  the  sun  ma,y  never  set. 
If  Canadar— let  it  be  noted — had  had  a  » child  labor'  law  prohibiting 
minors  from  making  their  way  in  the  world,  the  door  of  opportunity  wcnald 
probably  have  forever  remained  closed  to  these  stalwart  lads  from  Britain;' 

^^^^^  Frederick  A.  Mackenzie,  English  war  correspondent,  who  recently 

arrived  in  New  York  from  a  three  years'  survey  of  conditions  in  Russia, 
in  an  interview  published  in  The  New  York  Times  of  January  27,  states 
that,  ending  his  study  of  political  conditions  in  town  and  country  only 
last  month,  Russian  conditions  had  not  improved  in  the  slightest  degree 
since  he  entered  the  country  in  November  1931.     In  some  respects,  he 
said,  they  were  infinitely  worse.    In  part  lir.  Mackenzie  said:  '^Everybody 
who  comes  from  Russia  is  asked  whether  there  is  any  immediate  prospect 
of  the  Soviet  regime  breaking  down  or  changing.     In  my  opinion,  the 
present  regime  will  continue  for  some  years,  but  eventually  it  will  be 
forced,  by  economic  pressure,  to  modify  its  extreme  measures.    In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  the  right  course  for  outside  governments  to  pursue  to 
help  Russia  is  to  establish  relations  of  some  kind  with  the  So^riets, 
though  not  perhaps  formal  recognition.    This  would  strengthen  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  Communist  Party.    Krassin,  for  instance,  is  an 
honest,  sensible  business  man,  but  has  to  yield  to  his  associates.  If 
he  had  his  way  he  would  have  trade  restored.    America  should  use  the  tre-- 
mendous  influence  she  undoubtedly  possessed  in  Russia  by  making  provi- 
sional terms  of  some  kind.    Revolution  in  Russia  is  impossible  because  of 
the  apathy  of  the  people.    Business  throughout  Russia  has  been  very  bad 
of  late,^<  Mr.  Mackenzie  declared.  "  Many  factories  have  been  closed  and 
most  of  the  hands  are  now  working  in  Government  establishments." 
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Superpower  for         An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlemaxi  for  January  31  says: 

Parms       "Superpower  is  a  word  that  fires  the  imagination.    Farm  people  have  felt 
the  thrill.    The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  stadying  the  elec*- 
trification  of  farms;  the  jvTational  Grange  passed  resolutions  indorsing 
superpower;  the  report  of  the  Giant  Power  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  has  "been 
received  with  real  enthusiasm.    Other  industries  have  had  the  "benefits 
of  power  and  power  has  giv3ii  them  prosperity.     Only  the  farmers  have  not 
yet  made  the  most  of  th-j  new  pcv/er  inventions.    But  they  are  ready  now 
to  maJ:s  the  shifts    Scarci  cy  of  farm  lahorers,  high-priced  land,  and  new 
economic  demands  call  for  new  things.    Farmers  find  American  worlanen  are 
the  highest  paid  in  the  world,  though  iLmerican  manufacturers  compete  with 
countries  where  men  receive  pitiahly  small  wage^.    Power  is  the  answer. 
Every  Ajierican  workman  has  at  his  elhow  three  and  a  half  horse  power  with 
which  to  imiltiply  his  effort s«    His  average  annual  output  of  goods  is 
valued  at  $3 .-,750.    The  English  workman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  one 
and  a  half  horse  power  to  aid  him,  and  his  annual  outturn  amounts  to  only 
$1200.     There  is  a  lesson  in  these  figures  tha.t  farmers  are  pondering,.  If 
the  use  of  power  has  done  such  wonders  for  the  American  worliman  and  for 
American  industries  should  its  use  in  agriculture  not  work  a  similar 
miracle?    There  are  engi.neering  difficulties  to  "be  overcome,  hut  they  are 
not  insuperahle*    .4merican  farming-— which  is  only  another  name  for  "busi- 
ness farming- -"has  learned  from  other  indastries  many  lessons  in  business 
methods,  in  organisation  and  in  the  vse  cf  'bigger,  hetter  tools,    How  the 
demands  of  modern  farm  mana.gement  reauire  still  another  step,  and  that 
step  will  place  the  farm,  worker  on  an  equality  with  the  factory  worker 
in  the  ability  to  do  -work  quickly  and  easily.    The  agriculture  of  the 
future  must  have  and  will  have  more  power.  " 

Wheat  Financing       An  editorial  in  Kansas  City  Daily  Drovers  Telegram  for  January  27 
says:  "In  -June,  1920,  a  representative  of  the  Telegram,  in  New  York  City, 
told  a  group  of  I^Tew  York  and  Boston  hankers  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  Test  would  come  to  a  reaiiz-ation  of  the  fact  that  it  could  not 
market  wheat  direct  from  the  threshing  m^xhine  to  the  elevators  and 
take  a  profit,  and  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  West  would  finance 
itself,  through  some  process g  whereby  it  would  have  money  enough  to  hold 
wheat,  and  put  it  on  the  market  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  and  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.    The  statement  was  supplemented  by  another  that 
the  West  had  no  inherent  right  to  demand,  cf  the  East  that  the  East  should 
finance  the  'crop  movement,^  causing  an  upset  in  financial  affairs  by  the' 
transference  of  a  great  deal  of  the  money  of  the  East  to  the  West  to  move 
wheat  in  a  fev/  days  or  weeks.     It  was  contended  that  the  East  had  a  better 
use  for  its  money  than  to  pu.t  it  in  a  crop  movement  that  meant  that  the 
farmer  had  to  talie  tne  minimum  rather  than  the  imximam  price  for  his 
wheat.    Both  statements  were  widely  quoted  in  the  East  and  were  heartily 
approved.    The  change  in  conditions  has  come  raach  sooner  than  the  author 
of  the  utterances  expected.     If  reports  are  correct  the  wheat  growers' 
pool  in  the  Southwest  has  extended  financial  aid  to  mslr.e  orderly  market- 
ing possible.    Of  course  it  has  talcen  credit  to  itself  for  making  a 
profit  on  an  advancing  mai-lrcet.    This  is  all  right  if  the  reverse  of  the 
situation  is  not  considered.    Supply  and  demand  are  working  well  in  the 
wheat  market.    There  is  no  chance  of  forming  a  bull  pool  in  wheat.  The 
necessity  tha.t  gives  rise  to  a  desire  for  a  bull  pool,  over-production, 
or  its  semi-counterpa.rt ,  under- con  sumption,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
a  successful  bull  pool  to  advance  -p)rices,    A  bear  pool  can  not  pull  down 
the  prices  of  wheat.    These  are  things  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
members  of  the  wheat  pool  to  remember.    But  here  is  where  they  should 
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stress  their  service  to  the  whest  growers,  those  men  who  worked  out  the 
plan  for  the  pool,  not  a  "bull  nor  a  "bear  one,  "but  one  formed  to  inako 
orderly  mrketing  possihle.    -They  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  linan-- 
cial  aid  has  "been  extended  to  their  nieznbers  to  aid  them  in  keeping  away 
from  unorderly  marketing— from  selling,  under  the  pressure  of  hysteria, 
from  the  threshing  machine  to  the  elevptor.     The  wheat  pool  has  done  '.Xc^i 
the  agricultural  commission  recently  appointed  "by  President  Coolidge  Irias 
recomm.ended  for  the  cattlemen— that  is  the  pooling  of  the  collateral  ci 
all  or  a  great  mass  of  interested  and  similarly  affected  producers,  so 
that  those  most  needing  financial  aid  can  get  it  through  the  aid  of  the 
stronger  members  of  the  pool...-" 

Section  o 

imKui  qjoiATioNS 

Farm  Products  Jan, 30:    New  York  sacked  Eound  \vhite  potatoes  mostlj^  $1.40  to 

$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.10  to  $1,15  f.o."b.  Rochester, 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $1,55  to  $1.75  in  the  East;  "bulk  stock  85^6 
to  90p  f .o-h.  Fresque  Isle.    Delaware  and  Maryland  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$2*35  to  $2*50  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Tennessee  l^ancy 
Halls  $2,50  to  $2.85  in  the  Middle  T7est.    Midwestern  onions  steady  to 
firm,  New  York  stock  tended  lower.    New  York  Danish  type  caVoage  ad- 
vanced to  $28  to  $35  hulk  per  ton  in  Cincinnati  and  wealcenei  slightly  to 
$20  to  $28  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $18  to  $19  f .o.h.  Rochester, 
ITorthwestern  Extra  Fancy  Stayman  "ilinesaps  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  box  in 
leading  markets. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11,10  for  the  top  and  $10^40  to 
$11  for  the  bulk.    Medram  and  good  beef  steers  $7.40  to  P2;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  steady  at  $4.90  to  $3i 
light  and  ne  dium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $14.25 »    Eat  lambs  $16. oC  to 
$19;  feeding  lambs  $15,50  to  $18.25;  yearlings  steady  at  $14  to  $17  and 
fat  ewes  $6.50  to  $10.50. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  40p;  Chicago  39^; 
Philadelphia  41/:;  Boston  40)4, 

Grain  prices  quoted  January  30:    Hod  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.96  to  $2.26    1^0.2  \red  winter  Chicago  $2.17;  Gt.  L.Tais  $2d5  to  ^^20; 
Kansas  City  S2.21.    ITo.2  h^rd  winter  Chicago  $1,99  s/4  to  $2;  St. Louis' 
$2.02  l/2;  Xansas  City  $1,94  to  $2.07.    ITOoS  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.21; 
l\ro.2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.22.    No, 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1^25. 
ITo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  Si. 24  3/4  to  $1.29;  Minneapolis  $1.24  to  $1.25; 
St.  Louis  $1.23  to  $1.25.    Ho. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.25  to  $1.26. 
Ho. 2  white  com  Kansas  City  $1.25.     No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  57  3/4  to 
59^;      Minneapolis  55  5/3  to  55  7/36;  St.  Louis  60  to  6ip;  No. 2  white 
oats  Kansas  City  61  1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  2  points, 
closing  at  23, 52/4  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  4  points, 
closing  at  23.66/5.     (prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price        Jan.  30,  Jan.  29,         Jan,  30,  1S24 

Railroads  20  Industrials  123.49  122.44  99.40 

20  R.R.  stocks  98.96  93.58  81.81 


(T7all  St .  Jour . ,  Jan.  31 . ) 
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AGHICUL TUBAL  The  press  to-day  states  tliat  in  a  report  recommendrung  farm  re--' 

COMMISSION'S  lief  legislation  subnitted  to  President  Coolidge  I'ebraaiy  J     the  agr5.- 
PEPAPlTMI^ITAL  cultural  conference  charged  that  adirani  strati  on  of  some  departments  of 
REPORT      the  Government  xvas  seriously  handicapped  "by  in ce?  departmental  and  int'-^r*- 
hureau  jealousies.     In  particular  the  report  criticized  the  Interstate 
Cormierce  Conjniission,    The  conference  recoiirnended  a  special  agency  to 
represent  the  smli  shipper  'before  the  Interstate  Conpnerce  Co-oissicn j  descrihed  as 
one  of  the  most  expensive  courts  in  the  United  States r  the  scparatiyn  of  service 
function  and  regulatory  function  in  all  branches  of  the  pederal  C-cvernment ?  unificG 
State  hanking  credits  and  unified  State  ccntr::!  of  agrioul  taral  pests..    The  ret;ort 
says  of  the  Interstate  Comaierce  Conraission:  ^'It  is  u:of ort^imate  that-  in  more  recent 
years  the  Interstate  Comjuerce  Commission  has  failed  or  has  been  uaahl  e  to  recog"aize 
its  responsibility  as  an  advocate  of  the  shipper  and  has  developed  into  a  cour'c .  • 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  conference  that  problems  coming  beforu  the  Interstate  Con>- 
merce  Commission  are  so  closely  allied  ^ith  marketing  and  distrilTation  that  such 
work  on  behalf  of  the  farmer  could  T^ell  be  ujiderta]^en  by  the  Federal  Cooperative 
Marketing  Board,  proposed  in  the  preliminary  legislative  report  of  the  conference*-' 

Disastrous  effects  of  many  Federal  department;.*  exercising  bohh  the  service 
and  regulatory  functions  dealing  with  the  sam.e  commodity  or  indasti'y  through  the 
same  bureau,  office  or  personnel  are  cited  by  the  report ^  which  recommends  that 
those  two  functions  be  '^separated  as  completely  as  possible,''  and  aclot::  ^'The  con- 
ference wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  recognition  by  all  Federal  agencies 
that  much  of  the  police  or  regulatory  daties  of  the  Government  are  in  connection 
with  remedial  rather  than  punitive  legislation.     The  ultimate  value  of  such  legis-- 
lation  depends  upon  its  administration  in  accordance  T-ith  the  spirit  of  cne  lav/  ^nd 
its  purpose  to  promote  better  conditions  in  the  industry  Jiitn  which  it  deals  rather 
than  in  the  enforcement  of  strict  compliance  v/ith  the  letter  of  the  laT7j  a.nd  the  lis- 
position  of  a  multitude  of  detailed  regiilations  and  restrictions  which  hinder  inr- 
stead  of  assist  in  the  development  of  the  industry..... 

•^Further,  the  conference  finds  that  in  mj?.ny  instances,  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  departmxcnts  is  seriously  ha.ndicapped  by  interdepartmiental  or  in- 
terbureau  jealousies ... .Again,  many  instances  of  unnecessary  and  unwise  duplication 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  same  inf  orma.tion,  data,  &no ,  for  uise  by  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  conference. — The  confer- 
ence, therefore,  believes  that  the  creation  of  some  interdepartmental  agency  charged 
with  the  duty  to  study  this  ma,tter  and  to  promote  interdepartm-ental  co-'ordination  in 
the  assembling  and  use  of  Government  information  would  be  a  wise  and  effective  step 
toward  better  administration.'' 

In  proposing  a  unified  State  quarantine  against  both  foreign  and  dom.estic 
plant  pests,  the  report  suggests  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board,  both  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  done 
good  work  along  policing  lines,  but  that  both  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  funds. 

The  conference  emphasizes  the  value  of  more  comprehensive  crop  estimates  and 
inarket  news  and  advocates  the  expansion  of  those  functions  exercised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.    The  conference  would  include  livestock  and  a  nuraber  of 
other  markets  in  the  crop  estimates  and  market  reports. 


Butter  Beg-  An  editorial  in  Ne^.^  Yorlr  Produce  rJevieT?  8-  AireriCcn  Crea-rerv  for 

ulations       January  28  says:  "T7e  are  still  getting  the  echoes  of  last  sujiir.er'-s 

unf ort^ona.te  eicperience  in  exporting  quite  a  quantity  ..'or  cur  hutter  to 
the  English  markets.    Possihly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  shipjcents  frcra 
here  Trere  returned  to  iler:  York,  partly  "becs.uss  of  an  unfavorahle  turn 
in  the  foreign  -markets  and  partly  because  so  ruch  cf  our  stock  rp/a  too 
high  in  moisture  content  to  perirnt  of  its  s^.le  in  G-re?.t  Brita.in  except 
to  blenders, .  .One  of  the  shipments  that  lefb  here  in  the  early  fall 
comprised  193  tuhs  of  Minnesota,  creamery.     On  arrival  in  London  the 
Government  took  samples,  msde  the  i  sual  test  for  moisture  ayo  pro- 
no"'jnced  it  adulterated,  forhidding  its  sale  except  tc  hienders,  'r^hich 
meant  a  sharp  cut  in  the  price.    The  o^vner  of  the  butter  in  2IeT7  Yo:±: 
ordered  it  returned,   out  '^hen  he  learned  tr.at  there  -r-ere        a  pound 
cliarges  tc  he  paid  which  covered  freight,  hcbh  vjays .  handling  charges, 
and  difference  in  English  exchange  amou.nting  to  s^hout  2^,  he  thre*^  the 
butter  back  on  the  exporting  concern  through  whom  it  had  been  shinped, 
and  from  whom  advances  had  been  secured  ~hen  the  goods  were  cleared  at 
this  point,  equal  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value  at  that  time. 
On  its  return  to  this  country  the  butter  was  carefully  e;:am.ined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  found  very  deficient  in  butter  fat;  and 
it  was  also  held  up  by  the  Revenue  Department  because  of  over  moisture, 
permission  was  granted  to  have  the  butter  reworked  in  cne  of  our  cit.y 
factories,  but  after  trj^ing  for  10  days  it  was  found  that  it  could  not 
be  made  to  shew  80  per  cent  butterfat  without  mixing  much  dryer  butter 
with  it,  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  permitted  b^'"  the  Depart^ 
mient  of  Agriculture,  .  .A  long  tra.in  of  losses  is  inevitable  in  a  deal  of 
this  kind,  and  it-  is  possible  tliat  after  long  litigation  they  may  go 
back  to  the  creamery  th-at  made  the  butter.    But  the  atteLxt  to  market 
a  product  of  that  kind  blackens  the  reputation  of  our  stock  at  home 
and  abroad.    Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  should  have  a  x^ery  definite 
law  on  our  statute  books  regarding  the  moisture  content  of  aitter 
well  as  the  butterfat?    7.'e  are  in  a  more  or  less  chiaotic  condition  just 
at  present  on  this  points  and  sparely  something  should  be  done  before  we 
get  into  the  new  butter  season." 

Ganners'  Con-  A  Cincinnati  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  31  says;  "7ith  the 

vention         closing  of  the  National  Csnners  '  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  January  50„ 
came  the  annual  specalation  regarding  the  amount  of  futures  in  caniied 
stocks  sold  during  the  meeting  of  the  canners  and  the  allied  organiza-- 
tions.     Officers  of  the  convention  said  it  was  a  trade  secret  that  they 
could  not  disclose,  but  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  results  cf 
the  convention  were  much  more  successful  than  those  of  previous  years. 
It  was  even  asserted  that  the  contracts  made  surpassed  those  of  the 
Buffalo  convention,  in  1924,  which  was  the  previous  high  ma.rk.  At 
Buffalo  it  was  said  th^t  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  pack  in  peaSj  corn 
and  toma^toes  was  sold  in  advance.    TTholesale  grocers,  chain  store  men 
,and  brokers  were  equally  close'-mouthed,  but  it  was  generally  talkf=^d  *^^t 
- '  •"'      the  contracts  in  corn,  T^ea^s  and  tonie.toes  amounted  to  between  :^'->=^»'-^00,- 
^  000  and '350;  000, 000.    The  buyer  of  a  large  chain  stnr-  under- 

stood  that  fully  25,000,000  cases  of  the  42,000.1,:''  -^^^tima.te^  pack  of 
these  three  commodities  had  been  sold  ''^r,  srt):^^ ^-L^n  op^^^^^^ 

sugar-corn  sales  amounted  to  75  ->ey  o'er  cent  "  '^o^cl.-?  ^^^^ 
c^:  n/'T  .         -,  ^      ^        ^         '       ^^nj. ,     rie  saia  the  sales  wer^ 

65  21 6  p^r  cen-G,  and  toi:^-o,e^  ills t cry  of  the  or^snizat.' on       rll    1  1^ 
the  greatest  in  vol^im-  ^re^nization. . . .  One  of  tne 
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features  of  the  closing  session  of  the  national  brokers  !?iee';.i-r.|:    ..  "J^as 
the  executive  session  on  the  suhject  of  sales  of  sugar ►    For  some  tiine, 
it  is  understcod,  the  "brolcers '  association  has  oesn  in  ne;T:)tiation  :^ith 
the  American  Sugar  Hefining  Company  to  accomplish  the  retiirn  of  its 
tusiness  to  "brokers." 

Cooperative  Beferring  to  the  recent  decision  of  a  Minnesota  court  in  declar- 

Marketing      ing  unconstitutional  a  part  of  the  cooperati^^e  msrketing  la.^/  of  that 
State,  TThich  aimed  to  iT-ake  it  unlawfrJ.  for  any  person  to  solicit  the 
business  of  a  member  cf  a  cooperative  organization  vrhon  s^-ch  a  memher 
is  "bound  to  the  organization  thro^a^h  a.  regular  conti*act,  an  editorial 
in  Tlie  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  January  22  says:  ''It  is  difficult  to 
see  77hy,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  cc;Gperaticn  among  farmers,  this 
extreme  method  of  protection  should  he  necessary.    'The  contract  "between 
a  member  and  the  cooperative  body  should  be  sufficient  protection.  To 
ask  for  more  is  going  too  far^    A  coi'petitor  of  a  cooperative  would 
have  to  stay  away  from  its  members  ?;hether  he  knows  they  a-re  members  or 
not,  regardless  of  the  inefficient  management,  poor  service  and  so  on 
that  the  cooperative  organization  renders  to  its  members.    The  lesson 
in  this  decision  is  that  cooperators  must  be  sure  that  they  can  rer^der 
better  service  to  their  members  than  they  obtain  under  existing  con^.i-- 
tions  before  they  start.    Too  often  the  motive  behind  cooperative  en- 
terprises is  not  better  service,  but  the  creation  of  jobs  and  other 
personal  advantages  on  the  part  cf  individuals.     To  grant  by  a  law  a 
misconceived  and  incompetently  managed  coc-perative  organization  immirjai-^ 
ty  from  competition  would  be  going  the  limit  of  favoritism 

Electricity  Commerce  Monthly  for  February  (published  by  ITew  York  national 

in  the         Bank  of  Comm.erce)  presents  a  ccmpre'nensive  article  on  ''"Slectricity  in 
Home  the  Ajnerican  Home^'^    This  says  in  parti    ''Use  of  eleci-rical  appliances 

in  the  home  dates  back  only  comparative^.y  few  years,  bat  during  that 
tlm.e  its  rate  of  growth  has  been  aiTS.r.inSc     The  first  electric  lamriJ  was 
marketed  about  1880,  and  the  domestic  apuliance  industry  proper  had  its 
beginning  about  twentj^  years  ago«     In  1924  trade  estima^tes  place  total 
sales  of  appliances,  fixtures  and  other  eleccrical  merchandise  used  by 
retail  consumers  (as  contrasted  with  comm.srcial  end  industruai  users} 
at  well  Over  a  billion  dollars »    Sales  of  electricity  to  all  con.sumers, 
residential,  comm.ercial,  power  and  other  public  utilities  amounted  to 
$1,270,000,000  in  1923  and  are  estimated  at  $1,335,100,000  for  1924., 
Of  these  tctaJs  about  50  per  cent  represents  sales  of  electricity/  for 
dom^estic  cons^jmption, . . .  The  use  of  household  devices  imi^roves  the  load 
factor  for  che  electric  light  com]3anies  and  the  expansion  of  the  house- 
hold appliance  field  ciame  in  part  from  the  companies''  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  expensive  off-peak  periods  that  occur  during  ':h.e  greater 
part  cf  th-^  day.     Central  station  equipment  mi^st  be  s^xfficient  to  handle 
maximu.m  requirements  imjned lately  since  current  m-ast  be  generated  as  it 
is  needed;  oc^-^rage  is  impracticable  under  present  generating  methods... 
To-day  the  electric  iron  stands  far  ahead  among  domestic  electrical 
appliances  in  use,  with  the  vacu-ujn  cleaner  next  and  fan  third.  The 
first  practical  electric  iron  appeared  on  the  market  about  1905  or 
1906,  the  vacu-'jm  cleaner  and  washing  machine  coming  out  about  the  same 
time.     It  is  estima.ted  that  electric  irons  in  use  in  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  1933  represented  a  total  investment  of  $42,500,000  for 
eight  and  a  half  million  irons  with  an  average  value  of  $5  each.  Three^* 
fo^orths  of  the  residential  users  of  electricity  owned  irons — ."Vacuum 
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cleaners  stand  next,  $215,000,000  worth  or  4,300,000  machines  having 
heen  in  use  at  the  close  of  1925,    This  represents  an  average  of  44 
vacaum  cleaners  per  100  wired  homes.     Operating  costs  of  cleaners  are 
ahout  one  cent  per  hour.    Next  in  popularity  come  electric  fans,  found 
in  one-third  of  the  wired  hom.es  and  averaging  about  one- third  cent  per 
hour  to  operate,    Twenty^-nine  out  of  every  hundred  wired  homes  are  esti- 
mated to  have  electric  washing  machines,  making  a  total  of  3^300,000 
machines,  worth  $412, 500 ^ 000,  in  use  at  the  end  of  1923.    The  average 
value  of  each  machine  is  estimated  at  $125,*..." 

Spanish  Olive  A  royal  decree,  published  at  Madrid,  provides  for  the  unrestrict^ 

Oil  Export    ed  exportation  of  olive  oil  from  Spain  after  February  1  without  the  pay-* 
Duty  ment  of  duty,  according  to  the  press  of  January  28, 

T^heat  Market  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  January  30  says: 

1  "What  price  bread  sixty  days  hence  if  the  rocket-4ike  rise  of  wheat 

prices  continues?    Wheat  spells  bread  in  America  and  over  most  of  the 
world,  and  on  Wednesday  the  grain  pits  of  the  world  sent  May  wheat  across 
the  magical  $2  mark.    An  actual  bushel  of  actual  v/heat  for  actual  spot 
delivery  cost  an  actual  $2.20  l/2  in  Chicago.    The  turnover  was  nearly 
100,000,000  bushels  in  the  wildest  m.arket  since  1917.    Every  peace-time 
price  mark  since  1868  was  shot  down.    Liverpool  stampeded.    The  Winnipeg 
market  went  mad.    Buenos  Aires  went  stark,  raving  crazy.  ...One  thing  only 
^can  justify  or  hold  such  grain  prices.    That  is  a  world  wheat  shortage, 
and  this  exists.    Under  the  Czar,  Eussia  exported  300,000,000  bushels 
yearly.    To-day  Eussia  buys  wheat  in  Chicago.    Romania,  Turkey,  Hungary, 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  are  normally  wheat  exporters.    Now  they  are 
scrambling  in  the  world. wheat  pits  for  grain  from  North  and  South  Aiieri- 
can  fields,  bidding  against  each  other.... The  world  is  feeling  the  wheat 
pinch.     That  is  the  basis  for  these  amazing  prices.    There  is,  however, 
one  other  factor  that  may  be  playing  a  part.    Last  year  five  great  grain 
companies  were  merged,  with  their  scores  of  terminal  and  hundreds  of- 
line  elevators,  into  a  $26,000,000  concern.    This  is  now  a  great  ^ co-op, ' 
operated  for  the  farmers  and  aimed  to  »level  up*  grain  prices.    It  is 
credited  with  doing  just  that.    American  farm  prices  have  been  kept  fair-^ 
ly  level  with  Liverpool  prices.    Its  strategy  has  been  excellent...." 

2  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  31  says:  "The  wheat 

market  has  been  the  most  wonderful  one  the  trade  has  known.    It  has  sur-» 
passed  the  Y/ar  markets  of  1914  to  1918  in  the  way  prices  have  acted,  as 
there  have  not  been  the  big  declines  during  the  advance  of  more  than  $1 

a  bushel  from  the  low  point  of  1924  The  general  public  has  taken  the 

market  away  from  the  professionals,  most  of  whom  have  scalped  the  mar- 
ket for  profits  of  a  cent  or  two,  while  the  few  big  holders— Arthur  Cu-t- 
ten,  a  number  of  eastern  operators  and  a  few  in  the  Northwest— have  been 
firm  believers  in  higher  prices  for  whea.t  and  rye  and  have  retained  their 
lines  bought  extremely  low,  some  of  which  show  to  a  profit  of  close  to 
$1  a  bushel.    Credit  must  be  given  these  men,  as  well  as  to  Julius  H* 
Barnes,  former  wheat  director,  for  foreca.sting  the  situation  months  ago 
and  sticking  by  their  predictions.    They  have  steadily  preached  $2  wheat 
for  the  last  six  months,  when  it  appeared  to  the  average  grain  man  as  a 
dream. . . 
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Wheat  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  ^all.  Street  Journal  for  January  31  says:  "In 

1  a  single  day  wheat  for  May  delivery  at  Chicago,  advancing  5  l/2  cents, 

reached  $2»05  7/8,  while  at  Winnipeg  it  even  went  to  $2,20  7/8,  In 
Australia  wheat  is  advancing  and  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  pa.st  week  prices 
have  "been  even  higher  than  at  Chicago;  Liverpool  prices  have  kept  pace 
with  us  and  foreign  consromers  are  still  "buying  wheat.    Only  one  thing 
could  thus  influence  the  Vv'heat  markets  of  the  exiDorting  and  in^Dorting 
countries  in  all  the  worlds  and  that  is  alarm  over  the  "bread  supply. 
Even  ?/ith  the  econcmical  use  that  high  prices  should  induce  the  world 
carryover  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  our  crop  year  on  June  30  mast  "be  sroall^ 
From  now  on  the  new  crop  will  "be  one  of  increasing  irarket  in-t-erest,  be- 
cause a  good  crop  should  "bring  prict-s  "back  to  their  norriial  li^el  while 
a  ns^terial  loss  in  any  part  of  the  world  would  mean  another  year  of  e»-* 
traordinary  prices.     One  of  the  most  important  influences  felt  in  later 
months  is  that  of  the  snowfall  in  the  United  States.    Eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  have  not  increa.sed  their  winter  wheat  acreage 
over  that  of  last  year  and  their  crop  condition  is  not  good.  These 
countries,  mth  the  United  States  and  the  sm^ll  winter  wheat  acreage  in 
Canada,  represent  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  area  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.    As  the  winter  wheat  area  of  the  United  States  is  about  25 
per  cent  larger  than  the  total  of  those  eight  European  cauntrien  and 
Canada,  all  eyes  must  be  turned  toward  our  winter  wheat  belt,  where 
snowfall  is  a  deciding  factor,..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  January  30  says: 
'^There  are  a  great  many  different  angles  from  which  to  regard  the 
spectacular  rise  in  wheat  prices,  but  whatever  the  point  of  view  se- 
ledted  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  an  unduly  rapid  rise  will  in 
the  long  run  prove  disastrous.     It  will  not  bring  permanent  benefits  to 
the  farmers,  and  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  speculative  overreaching  and 
consequent  losses*     It  will  also  have  further  unfavorable  effects  upon 
the  trade  balances  of  importing  nations,  thereby  impairing  their  ability 
to  meet  their  external  obligations j  while  it  may  facilitate  the  passage 
of  regulatory  legislation  that  will  seriously  hamper  the  trade  in  grains 
and  foodstuffs  generally.      The  results  of  the  price  rise  of  the  past 
months  make  it  clear  that  these  are  not  idle 'terrors  conjured  out  of 
nothingness.    The  stautling  increase  in  food  costs  has  already  occa- 
sional anxious  queries  in  G-reat  Britain,  Germany  and  France.    The  un- 
fa^vorable  merchandise  balances  of  the  two  former  countries  have  been 
made  perceptibly  worse  by  the  necessity  of  importing  high  priced  grain 
in  large  quantities.    Admittedly  the  heavier  the  import  surpluses  the 
greater  the  risks  that  Britain  will  run  in  attempting  to  re-establish 
the  gold  standard.    As  for  Germany,  the  more  she  has  to  pay  others  for 
the  necessities  of  life  the  less  likely  the  building  up  of  an  export 
surplus  out  of  which  reparations  may  be  paid.     So  extravagant  advances 
in  wheat  prices  plus  the  concomitant  advances  in  substitute  food  prod- 
ucts have  a  significant  bearing  upon  large  matters  of  financial  policy,. » 

Wool  Trading  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  January  31  says:  "The  deiuand 

for  wool  during  the  past  week  has  been  in  narrow  compiass  and  prices  are, 
consequently,  a  bit  easy  on  the  whole,  although  there  is  no  fundamental 
weakness;  on  the  contrary,  buyers  and  dealers  alike  regard  the  more  re- 
mote future  with  complacency,  if  not  with  optimism.    There  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact,  however,  that  at  the  moment  the  American  markets  are  a 
bit  soft." 
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pari^.  ?rac-ucts  Por  the  reek  ended  Jan*  31:    Eastern  potatoes  generally  firm, 

nothern  stock  nearly  steady.    Ma.ine  sacked  G-resn  liouT-tain.^  $1*50  -bo 
$1*75  in  the  Sast;  85;^  to  95p  f  .o.D.  Presoue  Island.    ITeTT  York  Danish 
type  ca"b"bagG  sli.=ghtiy  weaker  in  eastern  nHrkets  at  $20  to  ^28  "bulk  per 
tonr  nearly  steady  at  $18  to  $20  f  .o^Td,  Rochester.    Eastern  Yod^ 
perial  apples  $5^50  to  $5c75  per  oarrel  in  eastern  mrkets,  top  of 
$6*75  to  $7.25  for  Pennsylvania  stock  in  ITe^  York. 

In  Eastern  Tvholesale  fresh  rnsat  irjarkets  oeef  is  firm  to  $1 
hij^her;  veal  and  laDb  are  $1  lo-^er  to  $1  higher,  mutton  T/eai^  to  $2 
lo'ver  and  pork  firm  to  50/5  higher.    January  31  prices  good  grade  meats^ 
Beef  $13  to  $15;  veal  $16  to  $18;  Icml)  $23  to  $28;  mtton  $13  to  $15 >: 
light  pork  loins  $16  to  $19;  heav^-  loins  $14.50  to  $17. 

Grain  market  -ansettled.    May  -^ivheat  at  neu  high  for  crop  on  -Torlj. 
situation,  fair  ezport  hisiness,  and  speculative  activity.     Gash  rzheab 
prices  not  folloT^ing  full  advance  in  futures.     Corn  futures  higher 
^-^ith  strength  in  trheat  and  slightly'  iniproved  feeding  derisnd  hut  cash 
corn  less  active  'rdth  -Tide  disco^onts  for  lo-  grades.    Oats  higher  Tzith 
corn. 

Butter  marlcets  trere  rather  unsettled  during  the  greater  part  of 
T7eek,  although  toTrard  the  close  a  reaction  occurred  and  prices  ad- 
vanced ahout  2/5  under  -oartially  ST)eculative  su-or-'Ort.     Closing;  prices 
on  92  score:    ITer^  lork  4:0^;  Chicago  39  l/2p;  Philadelphia  41ji; 
Boston  41/5.     Cheese  markets  slightly  easier  rith  trade  quiet.  Closing 
prices  at  "isconsin  primary  markets  January  50:     Single  Daisies 
23  3/4/5;  Longhorns  25/5;  Square  Prints  24,c. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  advanced  54  points  during  the  rveel^,  closing  at  23.63/5  per  Ih. 
llevj  York  March  future  contracts  advanced  51  -points,  closing  at 


23,804.     (Prepa^red  "by  3u. 
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Industrials  and 
Railroads 


Average  closing  price 
20  Industrials 
20  H.S.  stocks 


Jan.  31, 
123.22 
99,26 


Jan.  30, 
123.49 
98.96 


Jan.  31,  1924 
100.56 
82.09 


f    (wall  St.  Jour.,  peh.  2.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectirig  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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LEG-ISL>*^TIVS  The  press  to-day  states  that  nine  iLeasures  were  selected 

CALENDiiR      Pe"bmary  2        t'be  Eoirahlicsn  steering;  cornmittee  for  action  hy  the 

Senate  oeftycz;      j o-o.rnne at  cn  March  4.     I'he  C-eriran  coiLinerciai  treaty 
headed  the  lioto      The  IwIcLean  'biil  au>:hvorising  the  Treas'ary  to  reduce 
interest  rates  on  Governxent  loans  to  railroads  i^-henever  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Gcffijnission  regards  such  clianges  as  necessary,  vras  placed  seccnd  sznoiig  the  nine  rhich 
the  leaders  decided  to  press.    rGllc"Aing,  in  order,  are  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
bill-;  a  measure  enlar£:ing  che  ITaval  Reserve t  the  McFadden  "bill  aJI  owing  national 
banks  to  estahlish  branches;  the  Brookharc  game  refuge  bill;  the  governrjenta.1  depart- 
ment reorganization  plan;  the  French  spoliation  claims,  which  were  taken  up  briefly 
by  the  Senate  February  2-  and  the  r.^'adsvorth  resolution  for  a  Constitufciona,!  amend- 
ment requiring  action  on  charges  in  the  organic  law  to  be  taken  only  by  those  State 
legislatures  elected  af^er  the  submis'-jiov?.  of  a  proposed  amendment..  Agricultural 
relief  measures  recommended  by  the  President's  commission,  it  was  explained  by 
Senators,  were  omitted  because  thsy  j-jI:.!  11  were  in  a.  formative  stage,  with  hearings 
on  them  yet  to  be  held  by  the  agriculti^re  committee. 


PAHM  LEGISL_Ar=-  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  outlook  for  farm  legislation 

!  TIOIT         was  discussed  with  President  Coolidge  yesterday  by  Chairman  Snell  of  the 

Eoase  rules  ccmmit'cea.    Mr.  Gnell  presented  a  long  list  of  measures 
clamoring  for  atcention,  brat  Mr,  Coolidge  insisted  that  agricultural 
j     relief  and  the  Gc^vernment  recrganizaci'ri  bill  should  be  kept  out  in  front. 

Initial  steps  were  taken  by  the  House  agriculture  6'cmmittee  yesterday  toward 
drafting  into  legislative  form  the  recommendations  of  President  Coolidge »s  agricul- 
I     tural  commission,    Ralph  p.  Merritt,  a  member  of  the  commussion,  discussed  the 
various  proposals  and  exolained  in  detail  the  benefits  the  commission  hoped  they 
would  carry  to  the  farmer.     !:"h3  Senate  agric-ultural  committee  purposes  to  meet  to- 
day to  take  up  the  commission's  ropoit,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  f^o 
might  arrange  to  mxeec  in  Joint  sessions,  later  in  the  week^to  expedite  legislation. 


THE  PP^SIDin;TT  The  press  tc-day  states  that  president  Coolidge  has  come  to  the 

AIDS  I'iESSiDlJGER  rescue  of  the  Gcvernment  messenger  bo^'  and  girl  by  amending  the 
STATUS        civil  service  rcles  so  as  bo  affcrd  them  an  opport-ojiity  for  promotion. 
On  recommsndation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  he  has  issued  an 
Sxe.-rij.tive  order  amiending  the  lules  so  as  to  place  in  the  apportioned 
departmental  service  the  positions  of  misssengsr  boy  and  messenger  girl  in  all  de- 
partments and  independent  pederal  offices  in  Washington. 


I^-DERAL  BUIID-         With  less  than  four  -^/otes  to  spare,  the  House  yesterday  approved 
INQ  LEG-ISLA-'a  bill  authorizing  a  six-3^ear  vjbiic  building  program  to  cost  $150, 000 ,~ 
TIOll  COO.    The  biil  noY'  goes  to  the  Senate,  -.^hich  is  ei^DOcted  to  give  its 

consent  with  not  mi-.r.h  debate «    Under  the  bill  not  more  than  $25,000,000 
wculd  be  allowed  in  axiy  o-..:£  of  bhe  six  yaars .    Of  the  $150,000,000  ap- 
proximately $50,000-000  is  to  be  spent  in  the  Listxict  of  Columbia.  (Press,reb. 3, ) 
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CooT>3r3.tives  and-  -An  editorial  in  SoTaJbbern  Agriculturist  for  ?e>)ruar7/  1  says:  "The 
Government     Council  of  J'armers''  Cooperative  Marketing  Asnociations  in  TTashington  ver^ 
Control     wisely  vv^ent  on  record  as  opposed  to  all  the  various  bills  77hich  have 
"been  introduced  in  Congress  -rith  the  idea  of  putting  the  ccoperatives 
under  some  sort  of  G-^vsmmen-;  regalaticn,  or  putting  the  C-over?ir-isnt  into 
the  "business  of  proT.ociug  cooperative  marketing  through  some  ho.ard  or 
"bureau  or  commissicn.     Coop .^rc^tion  is  sim]-Ay  a  way  of  doing  "business, 
believe  it  is  the  coning  rzav  of  dcing  business,  that  farm  commodities 
esDecially  can  ce  more  eco-.'omically  marketed  under  the  cooperative  system 
than  under  the  exi^-cing  inr.ividuali  tic  and  capitalistic  sys',pm.  7e 
h-ave  tha,t  mxcli  faith  in  t:.e  movement;  lu.'h  at  the  same  time,  77e  realize 
that  it  mst  stand  on  it 3  ottti  feet  and  show  ^hat  it  can  do  in  competition 
with  existing  systems       marketing.     It  does  not  need  governm.ental  coddl- 
ing or  governmental  o^'ersiglit  and  regulation.     It  mast  be  rcrked  out  and 
carried  on  by  the  prrxacers  themselves,  e.nd  the  less  t/hose  producers  are 
■  subjected  to  the  cc:::rol  of  boards  and  comriissions ,  the  better  off  they 
will  be  and  the  br^t^ter  job  the^^  ^ill  do.    The  best  thing  Congress  can  do 
for  the  cooperate A'es  just  no^,  broadly  speaking,  is  to  let  thorn,  alone. 
They  h_ave  shotvr:-  the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  should  be 
given  the  cha:-ce  to  do  it  and  to  develop  along  the  lines  that  business 
conditions  m7  mark  cut  for  them.    Probably  there  sho^iid  be  a  sort  of 
*blue  sky'  ^^-'^  for  the  protection  of  the  cooperatives — a  la^  tl:at  'J7ill 
prevent  th.-  misuser    of  the  Tord  'cooperative'  and  protect  the  farmxOrs 
from-  tho?'         T?culd  use  it  to  promote  f raud-^jdent  or  unsound  schemes, 
and  pre-'"  .ably  there  shoala  be  som.e  machinery  provided  for  keeping  the 
coop3.-'*etives  in  touch  ~?  th  the  division  of  markets  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  but  the  essential  independence  of  t"ne  cooperative  ma.rketing 
ass  .--iations  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  attempt  to  ha.sten  the 
gro.7th  of  cooperation  by  putting  it  under  Government  control." 

Farm  Purea^-i  An  editorial  in  American  Agriculturist  for  January  31  Scays:  "For 

Triticif?::     several  weeks  there  has  been  in  circulation  some  ill-advised  and  destruct- 
ive criticism  of  the  farm  bureaus.    This  criticism  is  for  the  m^ost  part 
not  foiuided  on  facts  and  ha.s  for  its  purpose  a  sensational  appeal  for 
popralarity.    As  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  cleverlj.^  prepared  and  en^- 
forced  with  plausible  argiimients.    However,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  . 
belief  in  the  great  common  sense  of  farmers  has  again  been  justified.  In 
the  ccuntj^  which  was  evidently  chosen  for  the  first  attack  on  the  farm 
bureaus,   the  farm  people  in  a  large  mass  meeting  met  and  discussed  the 
matter  and  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  farm  bureau  and 
in  giving  it  adequate  s^jipport .    More  than  this,  in  the  membership  cam- 
paign now  being  conducted  in  rural  co^anties  all  over  the  State  of  New 
York,  there  is  more  interest  in  and  demand  for  farm  bu-reau  work  th^n  has 
been  sho'^Tn  before  in  several  years  and  there  is  indignant  protest  from 
every  quarter  because  of  the  unfair  attacks.     The  business  of  the  old 
farm  has  got  to  go  forward.,  even  in  hard  times.     In  fact,  it  is  in  tim.es 
of  depression  that  we  need  help  more  th^n  when  circumstances  are  more 
favorshle.     In  our  o-pinion  there  are  few  agencies  that  have  done  or  are 
doing  more,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  help  the  farm  business  than  the 
farm  bureaus.     It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  future  solidity  of  agri- 
culture that  a  majority  of  our  people  fully  realize  this  and  believe  in^ 
this  great  educational  crgpni nation  which  is  quietly  working  to  put  agri- 
culture on  a  successful  and  permanent  basis." 
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Farm  Tenancy  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder »3  Gazette  for  January  29  ssys:"7fe 

propose  to  keep  hammering  upon  the  proposition  that  American  farmers  art 
farming — or  trying  to  farm— with  altogether  too  large  a  percentage  of 
their  capital  fror.en  ^J.p  in  land,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  enahle 
them  to  operate  it.    The  thirst  for  land,  and  then  more  land,  ha.s  led,, 
in  the  Middle  West  at  least,  into  a  tenancy  system  that  is  not  only  imr" 
poverishing  the  fields,  hut  'czeei:}ng,  a  race  of  noma.dic  soil'-rohhers 
"v7hose  ravages  are  T-vcrse  thr-.n  a  plague  of  locusts.    Practically  one-half 
of  the  farms  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  lo^a  are  now  under  lease.  The 
oimers  of  the  land  do  not  live  upon  it,  and  have  all  kinds  of  trouble 
aho-ut  tenants  „    Here  and  there  you  will  find  a  right  relationship  es- 
tablished between  a  landlord  reasonably  disposed,  and  a  tenant  posses- 
sing character  and  capacity  as  a  practiced  farm  opera^tor  and  manager: 
cases  where  satisfactory  cooperation  is  working  good  results  throughout 
continuous  seasons.    Bit  such  instances  are  the  exception.    Why  can  the.v 
not  be  multiplied?    They  will  not  be  materially  increased  until  men  with 
moderate  capital,  who  ordinarily  tie  up  wha^t  money  they  possess  in  land, 
chaaige  from  that  procedure  and  form  businesslike,  working  arrangements 
with  land--o\7ners  not  now  operating  their  own  properties  " 

Flour  Confsump-         An  editorial  in  The  ITorthwestem  Miller  for  January  28  says: 
tion  and  "iTheat    "ITrom  many  sources  come  suggestions  that  milling  will  shortly  begin 
Prices      to  feel  the  effect  of  reduced  flour  consumption  as  the  result  of  higher 
prices.    Such  an  assri-u^tion  is  a  natural  one,  since,  in  the  main,  the 
degree  of  use  of  every  commodity  responds  in  som.e  m.easure  to  its  cheap-* 
ness  or  dearness.    There  are,  however,  little  in  the  way  of  statistical 
data  to  prove  that  there  is  any  ab)Solute  relationship  between  the  price 
of  flour  and  its  rate  of  con s-am.pt ion.    There  is  no  doubt  a  certain 
elasticity  in  the  use  of  flour,  but  this  depends  upon,  so  many  factors 
other  than  price  that  it  is  quite  iirpossible  to  fix  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  variation, ». .There  is  an  old  belief  that  flour  con- 
sumption is  greatest  when  the  country  is  least  prospercus.    It  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  when  money  is  scarce,  costlier  food  items  are  done 
without  and  their  place  given  to  bread,  which  costs  least  of  a.11.  In 
denial  of  this  assunrption  is  .indisputable  proof  that,  when  times  are 
good,  all  foods  are  ingested  in  g-reater  qua.ntity  -and  bread  shares  in 
the  increased  consumption.    Such,  indeed,  is  the  multiplicity  and  var^ 
iance  in  views  on  the  whole  subject  that  none  of  them  may  be  aJccepted 
.  as  much  better  than  a  guess.     In  summary,  a  decline  in  flour  consumption 
sufficient  greatly  to  affect  milling  does  not  seem  to  be  in  early  pros- 
pect.   The  money  thiriking  of  people  has  not  yet  changed  from  the  habits 
of  wartime,  and  there  is  little  differentiating  between  tweedledr^in  and 
tweedledee  in  the  average  household  budget.    People  still  are  supplying 
their  tables  in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  appetites,  and,  go 
high,  go  low,  flour  and  bread  consumption  are,  in  all  probability,  like- 
ly to  remain  fa.irly  constant." 

Flour  Price  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  30  sta^tes  that 

flour  prices  there  Jan-aary  29  rose  to  the  highest  levels  since  ITovember, 
1920,  in  reflection  of  the  recent  increases  in  wheat  premiums.  Quota- 
tions on  the  best  grade  of  family  patents  flour  vfere  boosted  by  mills 
in  Minneapolis  from  20  to  35  cants  a  barrel,  m^ing  the  range  $10.60  to 
$10.75  a  barrel  when  sold  in  carload  lots.. 
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Freight  Rate  An  editorial  in  The  JonrnAl  of  ConEierce  for  ?'ebruary  2  sayst  "T'ho 

Legi^slation  Gooding  hill  is  another  one  of  those  hardy  neasures  that  offer  perennial 
resistance  to  the  a^ssaults  of  sovtnd  jud^yr.ent  and  e.ir^'crt  opinion*  If 
logic  could  kill  it,  it  would  ha.ve  heen  dead  long  since.     It  seems  almos 
futile  to  T;ast3  the  time  of  a  congressional  corarittee  v/ith  arguments 
either  for  or  against  a  hlanicet  form  of  prohititi on  of  a  type  tha.t  would 
PC  sericuoly  h_airxpcr  the  wcr^r  of  tine  Interstate  GorrEiierce  Commission  ac  a^. 
agency  of  rate  control.    Ihe  C-ooding  Dili  hy  prchihiting  the  railroads 
fron  cha,rging  less  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  under  any  condition? 
wotild  deprive  the  Interstate  Comir.erce  CoiTimission  of  its  already  restrict 
ed  pcT7ers  to  n:aJce  exceptions  to  the  general  rale  tha.t  there  ^?hall  he  no 
greater  charge  for  a  Icnger  than  for  a  shorter  ha.ul  over  the  same  line 
in  the  same  direction.     It  has  been  pointed  out  man^/  times  in  these 
co?A-Lmns  tha.t  this  hill,  which  represents  the  selfish  sectional  deinands 
of  certain  elements  in  the  intermountain  States,  T^ro^JJLd,  if  passed,  have 
most  serious  effects  upon  the  roads  themselves  and  upon  shippers  in  other 
parts  of  the  co^ontry.    Inahilitj^  to  charge  lov?er  rates  on  longer  hauls 
to  meet  water  competition,  for  instance,  ^rould  deprive  the  roads  of  re';-- 
enue  and  necessitate  rate  increases  all  along  the  line.     In  fact,  passa.^ 
of  the  measure  -ivauld  prooably  involve  STzeeping  general  revisions  to  the 
detriment  of  estahlished  trade  relationships  over  great  areas.  Because 
long  and  short  h^ul  regulations  h^ve  in  the  past  given  rise  to  injustice, 
^hy  should  Congress  he  asked  to  approve  a.  measure  that  t70uld  deprive  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  all  porrer  to  grant  relief  from,  in- 
justices that  gror  out  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  princinle  emhodied 
in  the  aooding  hill?fJ 

Gam^e  Bird  An  editorial  in  Eunfuer- Trade r^Trapper  for  Fehruary  says:  "Hanitoha 

Increase    sportsmen  are  interested  in  a  nevr  movement  to  foster  -ild  hird  life  in 

m  Canada      the  Province.     T'-to  thousand  Hungarian  pheasants  from  AJ-herta  have  heen 
turced  loose  near  Warren  hy  the  Manitoba  Game  and  I'ish  Protective  Asso- 
ciation.   Alherta,  it  is  pointed  oU't,  was  the  pioneer  in  successfully 
transplanting  foreign  birds.     The  first  effort  was  mia.de  ten  years  ago  ■ 
when  a  hrace  of  pheasants  imported  from  Eongary  were  set  loose  outside 
of  Calgary.    Success  attended  the  venture  and  more  birds  were  hrought  in. 
They  proved  prolific  breeders  and  their  game^^  Qualities  made  them  a.p- 
preciated       short smen.    Saskatchewan  followed  Alherta^s  lead  several 
years  ago  and  imported  a  n^jmber  of  pheasants  from  Alberta  dnil  from. 
Eungary*    They  adc.pted  themselves  quickly  and  are  becoming  comm.on  in  the 
prairie  and  bush  country.    The  native  gam.e  birds  of  the  T/est,  including 
prairie  cliickens,  ducks,  pheasants,  partridge,  quail  and  geese,  it  is 

•  pointed  out,  haTe  to  a  large  extent  been  driven  into  the  more  inaccessi- 

•  ble  regions  of  the  North  because  of  the  heavy  influx  of  settlers  in 
recent  years,  who  h^.ve  talcen  farms  and  grea.tly  increased  the  agricultur- 
al oiitpart.    Estahlisliment  of  sanctuaries  at  various  points  in  the  prairie 
provinces,  however,  is  gradually  increasing  their  numbers.     Other  breeds 
cf  foreign  birds,  such  as  English  grouse  and  Chinese  pheasants,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  prairie  provinces  and  have  thrived.'^ 

Meat  Trade  Institute  of  Am.erican  Meat  Packers  February  2  stated  tha.t  the 

meat  trade  during  the  month  just  closed  was  unsatisfactory  from  the 
packer's  viewpoint.    Beef  operations ^  although  conducted  on  a  slightly 
profitable  basis  for  the  most  -part,  were  characterized  by  excessive  sup- 
plies relative  to  demand  especially'"  toward  the  close  of  the  mcnoh,  with 
consequent  declines  in  prices.    Pork  operations,  based  on  current  market 
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values,   3hoi"^3d  unsatisf victory  results?.    jTom  the  consumer's  iiTiTiediate 
point  of  vie^^,  the  month  was  more  favortiDle,     Trom  the  immediate  vieT?-* 
point  of  the  producer  also,  the  month  should  Iiave  "been  encouraging,  for 
the  prices  the  producer  received  for  his  hogs,  marketed  in  large  nunibers, 
were  45  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and.  10  per  cent  higher 
thaii  in  Decemoer.    As  a  ma.ttor  of  fact,  hoTvever,  hog  prices  were  much 
higher  than  product  prices  justified.    .IToreign  trade  in  m^eat  and  meat 
products  during  C"anuary  wat^  the  dullest  in  manv  months.    Except  for 
little  buying  of  miCats  for  shipmi-ent  on  consignment  hy  traders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  and  a  limited  buy- 
ing from  landed  stocks  of  meats  and  lard  in  Gern^any,  there  was  nothing 
doing.    The  hide  market  was  fairly  cCtive.    Stocks  are  sold  closely  vcp  to 
production,  and.  there  is  a  firm  tendency  in  prices. 

;5assia  as  Flour       An  editorial  in  The  Horth^e stern  Lyiiller  for  January  28    sa^^s:  "A 
Buyer         few  weels  agp  the  most  sensationally  minded  wheat  "bull  would  not  have  had 
the  temeriby  to  suggest  that  Eussia  wou-ld  socner  or  la^ter  "be  a.  buyer  ox 
f  lonjir  in  North  iuiierica.    Yet  in  the  past  month  the  Sussian  Government  au- 
thority has  contracted  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  flour  from 
Canadiaji  mills  and,  so  far  as  anything  may  be  known  about  Eussia,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  yet  other  purchases  ma^^  not  follow.     The  im- 
portance of  this  is  not  so  much  in  mea.suring  the  present  price  situation 
a.s  it  is  in  making  certain  that  the  day  is  yet  far  off  when  Eussia  will 
resume  its  former  place  as  a  surplus  producing  country.    A  year  ago,  when 
Eussian  exports  reached,  a  total  of  something  like  ninety  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  rye  and  coarse  grains,  there  were  those  who  believed  that  anoth- 
er crop  or  two  V70uld  see  a  resumption  of  Black  Sea  exports  on  a  large 
scale.     It  now  appears  even  more  clearly  than  it  did  a  few  months  ago  that 
la^st  year's  apparent  surplus  in  Eussia  was  nothing  more  than  so  m^ach  graii. 
wrested  from  an  luiderfed  ccn.mtry  to  be  exr^orted  for  economic  and  political 
reasons;  that  Plissia  did  not  ha^ve  more  grain  than  she  needed,  but  that 
she  needed  the  grain  for,parposes  other  than  feeding  her  own  people.  The 
world  knows  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  Eussia,    It  is, 
however,  able  to  interpret  visible  facts  and  figares  to  the  conclusion 
tha.t,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  available  for  grain  grow- 
ing, impcrta.tion  of  flour  is  proof  of  agricultural  ^stagnation.    Eussia  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  country  of  great  grain  producing  potentiality. 
At  best,  she  is  not  likely  to  produce  more  tlian  enough  for  her  own  needs 
for  many  years  to  com-e," 

■^Theat  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  TJall  Street  Journal  for  February  2  says:  "Ee~ 

ports  that  speculation  is  putting  up  the  price  of  wheat  have  of  late  been 
gaining  credence  among  people  not  well  informed  in  the  matter.    But  a 
statement  made  by  Sir  V/illiam  Nicholls,  chairman  of  the  great  Spillers 
Hilling  Concernj  to  the  Geddes  5'ood  Commission  in  London  should  show  the 
absurd-ity  of  such  charges.     Incidentally,  also,  it  shows  that  in  the 
greatest  consuming  market  of  the  world,  there  is  a  realization  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  wheat  situation.    Sir  17111  iam  said  in  part:     'The  Chicago 
market  rules  the  world  and  fixes  prices  in  all  other  markets.*    Tfhy  and 
how  does  Ohicag^o  rule  the  world  in  the  price  of  wheat?    It  does  so  in  the 

same  sense  that  a  year  ago  Liverpool  n;.led  the  world  All  uiarkets, 

whether  of  whea.t  or  other  commodities,  interact  upon  one  another  and  no 
one  can  dcmina.te.     Chicago,  'iTinnipeg,  B-aenos  Aires,  Sydney,  Liverpool  aid 
other  producers^  and  consumers'  markets  together  fix  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  these  ma.rlcets  like  two  boxers  in  a  ring  the  b\iyers  and  the  sellers  op- 
pose each  other.    In  this  conflict  neither  one  completely  dominates  the 
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other.     The  marfcets  in  all  of  these  centers  mxst  survey  the  whole  v;orlu.-- 
...Then  there  are  the  estiiii?,tes  cf  the  Int'r^matlonal  Institute  of  Ag^i-* 
cultiire  and  the  United  Stares  repsrtnent  cf  .Agriculture  and  of  leading 
brivate  authorities  like  Broonhail  to  sho?:  the  size  cf  the  world  crop. 
Industrial,,,  political  and  financial  conditions  of  all  the  world  that 
will  affect  consuription  are  also  considered. .All  these  enter  into  the 
making  of  the  price  of  wheat.    Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  ?:hile  prices 
ruling  at  Chicago  are  the  prices  at  which  whea.t  irust  he  sold  or  bought, 
they  represent  a  level  iii  wl'iich  everj'  rria.rket  in  everj?"  part  of  the  world 
has  had  a  share  in  fixing.'* 

Section  -3 
l-ILBTSi:  qUOIATlOES 

Parm  Products  Feb.  2:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.. 35  for  the  top  and 

$10.15  to  $10.75  for  the  buJV;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.25  to  $12; 
"but.eher  cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  steady  at  $5  to 
$S;  light  and  rredi-um  weight  veal  calves  $10.25  to  $14*75^  fat  lambs 
$16.50  GO  $19;  feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $13c25;  yearlings  $14  to  $17; 
fat  ewes  $6,25  to  $10, 25. 

ITew  York  sacked  Eound  White  potatoes  mostly  $1-50  to  $1.55  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1*15  to  $1.20  f  ,o,b<.  Rochester.    ITew  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  steady  to  firm  at  $25  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  leading 
eastern  markets;  $1S  to  $80  f,o.b.  Bochester.    ITew  York  yellow  onions 
.   slightly  weaker  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  100  poond  Back  in  eastern  cities; 
$2c75  to  $2.85  f  .o.bcHochester.    Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Stayman 
Winesap  apples  s crengthc^ned  to  $7  to  $7,50  per  barrel  in  Philadelphia* 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  40  1/2,^^;  Philadel- 
phia 41 p;  Chicago  59 Boston  41^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  February  2:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.90  1/2  to  $3.20  1/2.  red  winter  Chicago  $2.14;  St.  Lo^ais^ 

$2cl0  to  $2.15;  Hansas  City  $2„15.    IIo.2  h_ard  wirjber  Chicago  $1<,97  l/4  • 
to  $loS9;  St,  Lcuis  $1,97;  Kansas  City  $1.90  to  $2„04.    lTo.2  mixed  corn 
Kansas  City  $1.22  1/2;  1^0.4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1,16.    ITo.2  yellow  corn 
Kansas  City  $1.25.    ITo-3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.23  l/2  to  $1.26  l/2; 
Minneapolis  $1.23  to  $1.25;  St.  Louis  $1.22  to  $1.22  l/2.    I^o.3  white 
com  Chicago  $1.20  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.24  to  $1-25.    fTo,2  white  corn 
i'vansas  City  $1.25.    TTo.3  white  oats  Chicago  57  l/4  to  59/^;  Minneapolis 
55  1/8  tp  55  s/s/;  St.  Louis  58  1/2  to  59  1/24-    1^0.2  white  oats  Kansas 
City  62]^.. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  38  points, 
closing  at  24„0l4  per  lb.    ITew  York  March  future  contracts  up  48  points, 
closing  at  24.28^.     (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Scon.). 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price      Feb,  2,      Jan.  31,      Feb.  2,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrialf?  120.46       123.22  100,84 

20  P.P.  stocks  99.63         99.26  82.35 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  3.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  StJites  Departsnent  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpo&e  of  presenting  all  shadee  of  opinion  &a 
refieeted  in  the  pre««  on  matters  affsctiag  s^culture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Reap^&sibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AGHICULTUHAL  Uhe  l^evj  York  Times  to-day  reports  the  President's  views  upon  agri- 

LSG-ISjJlTION  cult^aral  legislation  as  follows:  "President  Coolidge  is  convinced  that  if 
farm  leaders  in  Congress  feel  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  agricultural 
legislation  they  can  push  it  through  at  the  present  session,  hut  that  if 
they  do  not  think  so  he  certainly  sees  no  necessity  for  an  extra  session.    This  was 
learned  at  the  white  House  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  seemed  evident  also  ths,t  the 
President  Tras  somewhat  disappointed  because  the  Congressional  committees  had  not 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  his  agricultural  commission  with  great  alacrity. 
Nevertheless,  I,ir.  Coolidge  is  sure  that  the  memhers  of  the  committees  on  agriculture, 
who  come  from  the  farming  sections,  are  m'j.ch  "better  informed  on  the  situation  than  he 
is  so  far  as  the  necessity  for  present  action  is  concerned.    -Therefore,  he  leaves  the 
outcome  with  them.    Although  Congress  would  ha.ve  had  five  weeks  in  which  to  act  since 
the  report  of  the  commission  was  laid  "before  it,  and  although  Mr.  Coolidge  was  told 
"by  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  the  other  day  that  favora"ble  action 
was  likely,  he  is  not  at  all  certain  that  any  farm  measure  will  pass  "before  March^4. 
If  the  respective  committees  thinic  they  face  an  emergency  they  can  draft  legislation 
and  present  it  for  immediate  action,  and  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions will  tell  Congress  whether  a  crisis  actually  exists.    In  that  case  the  Presi- 
dent is  positive  that  Congress  has  time  to  enact  the  suggested  law,  it  was  aaid  au- 
thoritatively at  the  TTnite  House.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committees  see  no  de- 
niand  for  haste,  and  have  no  particular  interest  in  trying  to  push  through  new  laws, 
it  would  be  a  fair  indication  to  the  president  that  there  would  "be  no  need  of  an  es- 
tra  session.    Thas  it  seems  that  he  is  putting  the  matter  squarely  up  to  Congress." 

Hearings  have  been  started  by  the  House  agricult\iral  committee  but  the  Senate 
committee  yesterday  postponed  its  hearings  for  a  week  when  Bobert  D.  Carey,  chairman 
of  the  agricultural  commission,  will  probably  be  the  witness.    The  House  committee 
decided  to  draw  up  a  bill  containing  all  the  suggestions  of  the  commission  except  .- 
those  pertaining  to  the  tariff. 


PACKEHS  MD  The  press  of  February  4  states  that  transfer  of  administration  of 

STOCKYABDS    the  Packers  and  Stockyards  act  from  the  Department  of  A^gricultrare  to  the 
ACT  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  urged  Pebraary  3  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 

Prazier.    Such  legislation,  he  declared,  is  necessary  to  make  fully  ef- 
fective the  packers'  consent  decree.    Senator  Prasier  said  livestock 

growers  are  discriminated  against,  and  had  been  "cheated  of  $22,000,000  in  excessive 

commission  rates  since  the  act  has  been  in  force." 


■  COOPERA.TIVS  Senator  Capper  Pebraary  3  introduced  a  bill  creating' a  Federal 

I/iAHKSTIiTGr     cooperative  ma.rketing  board  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  co- 
LSGISLATIOIT  operative  marketing  associations,  cooperative  clearing  house  associations 
and  terminal  marketing  associations.     (Press,  Feb.  4.) 


MCNAEY  BILL  Senator  MclTary  Februa^ry  3  introduced  a  modified  form  of  the  former 

Mci^ary-Eaugen  agricultural  relief  bill.  (Press,  Feb.  4.) 
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Apple  Grades  Simday  Press  Herald  &  Maine  ?armer  for  Pe')ij^ry  1  says:  "Most 

arguments  arise  frcm  a  mi s-ax.der standing  £s  to  teyiLS.    lTo'?7here  is  tnis 
mors  trj.e  than  in  the  interstate  shipiixOnt  of  farn.v-rops.     Can  anything  c- 
mere  ridiculous  than  thirty  different;  seto  of  stanc.aids  for  the  thirty 
different  Sta.tes  which  ship  apples  to  l\'ew  York  City?    -Among  the  -xvaste^- 
in  marketing,*  so  nmch  discassed  nowadays,  mutual  mistrust  and  suspicion 
play  a  large  part  and  this  is^  most  f  reca:!.3ntly  cause  i  Id;?  disagreements 
over  grades.     It  is  very  gratifyiiig  to  note  that  macli  progress  is  heing 
made  in  reaching  a  common  -understanding.    This  is  arii.i.i'g  from  a  growing 
realization  that  local  ideas  and  prejudices  must  "be  suvm^rged;  that  we 
must  produce  what  buyers  ^snt,  not  try  to  make  them  "buy  w.iat  we  wish  to 
sell.    United  States  grades  for  "barreled  apples  T7ere  rec/ii nended  in  1923 
and  ha.'ve  since  "been  adopted  "by  the  States  of  TTsst  Virgii-ia,  'iTisconsin, 
Ohio,  Illinois.  North  Carolina,  ITew  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Lofi'.th  Carolina. 
The  great  apple  Sta.te  of  IJew  York  has  amended  its  grading  la.^  by  making 
it  possible  for  Emnire  State  shiD-oers  to  "oack  under  pederaX  grades  in 
place  of  those  already-'  in  use  there  when  they  so  desire.    S^rtly  condi- 
tions of  production  and  of  product  vary  as  widely  "between  th3  apples  of 
South  Carolina  and  of  Tvisccnsin  as  "between  those  of  Maine  and  any  of  the 
States  named,    k  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
Maine  Apple  Packing  law.    le  regard  the  ohjections  to  the  present  miniman 
size  of  t^o  inches  as  i?!?-ell  talcen.    But  Trh^^  not  go  further  and  let  iiaine 
"be  the  first  of  the  I?ew  England  States  to  talce  the  step  that  all  mast 
eventually  take  and  adopt  the  U.S.  apple  grades  as  the  official  standard 
for  Maine  apples?  " 

Binder  Twine  An  editorial  in  Farm  Iffiplem^ent  ITe^^s  for  January  22  says:  "Eecent 

Situation      developments  in  the  sisal  fiher  market  upset  all  previous  calculations 
on  the  probahle  price  of  hinder  twine  for  1925.    ITot  only  is  there  no 
regular  market  for  new  fiher  at  present;  there  are  many  indications  point.- 
ing  to  a  materially  higher  price  for  sisal  when  the  Szportadora  gets 
squared  away  on  a  new  tack*    How  mach  the  advance  will  he  is  prohlema.tic? 
hut  men 'in  the  trade  have  proT)hesied  a  jump  in  fiher  prices  of  ahout^S^ 
cents*     This  increase,  if  it  materializes,  will  ha.ve  to  he  considered  in 
addition  to  the  incree.sed  prices  at  which  sisal  ha.s  heen  sold  this  sea- 
son to  twine  manufacturers  as  compared  to  the  sales  for  the  1924  traae. 

Bread  and  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Fehruary  2  says:  "Should  the 

TTheat         spectacular  rise  in  the  -orice  of  wheat  result  in  an  advajice  of  25  per  cen 
Prices         in  the  T:.rice  of  "bread,  it  --ill  add  $13  a  year  to  the  expenditures  f or 

food  of  the  average  family,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  food  situation 
just  completed  hy  the  Sears.  Roehuck. Agricultural  Foundation.     The  aver- 
age family  uses  600  pounds  of  bread  and  butter,  in  addition  to  about 
1,000  pounds  of  other  wheat  products,  milk  and  eggs,  in  a  year,  the  sur* 
vey  shows.    Each  year  Americans  eat  more  tha.n  12,000,000,000  loaves  of 
baker  bread.    Ten  years  ago  $1  would  buy  15.9  povuads  of  bread;  29.4 
pounds  of  flour;  2.8  pounds  of  butter;  11.2  quarts  of  milk  or  2.8  dozen 
iggs.     To-day  under  the  r^resent  price  conditions,  $1  will  buy  11.4  pounds 
of  bread;  IsVs  po^onds  of  flour;-  2..1  pounds  of  butter;  7.2  quarts  of  milk 
or  1.7  dozen  eggs," 
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CorlDy  Joins  Sale  of  the  Corby  Baking  Company,  Inc.,  operating  bakeries  in 

Baking  Merger  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Hichjnond,  Va. ,  to  the  Continental  Baking 
Corporation,  operating  76  bakeries  in  60  cities  throughout  the  country, 
Pebraary  2  ves  announced.    The  transaction  was  completed  February  2 
7/hen  W,  S,  Corby  v;as  retired  as  president  and  Karl  OoT'oy  was  elected  to 
tha.t  office,  and  was  niade  a  vice  president  of  the  Continental  corporar- 
tion»  (press,  Feb.  3.) 

Interstate  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  3  says: 

Commerce      "It  is  probably  with  ama.zsment  th3..t  the  business  community  reads  the 

Coiiraission    frankly  e^rpressed  view  of  the  President's  agricultural  conference  with 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Interst3.te  Commerce  Commission.     'It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  more  recent  years,'  says  tha.t  body  in  its  most  re- 
cently submitted  report,   Hhe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  failed 
in,  or  has  been  unable  to  recognize,  its  responsibility  as  an  advocate 
of  the  shipper  and  has  developed  into  a  court.'    Not  this  a.ttitude,  but 
the  franloiess  of  its  expression  is,  however,  the  only  real  cause  for 
sur;3rise.    It  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the 
Interstate  ComiTxerce  Commission  has  at  any  time  within  the  past  decade 
at  all  events  considered  itself  simply  »an  advocate  of  the  shipper, ' 
although  something  of  the  sort  has  apparently  entered  its  mdnd  at  times. 
But  there  can  be  no  Question  whatever  th-at  large  groups  of  shippers, 
most  notably  the  farmer,  have  all  along  been  convir^iced  in  their  own 
mind  that  the  commission  either  was  *an  advocate  of  the  shipper*  or 
ought  first  and  foremost  to  play  that  role.    Iv'iuch  the  same  observation, 
matatis  mutandis,  could  with  eoual  truth  and  equal  pertinence  be  made 
with  regard  to  such  other  so-called  semi- judicial  bodies  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Tariff  Commission.    This  state  of  affairs  is 
indeed  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  our  mach  touted  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment by  'experts'  has  come  so  perilously  near  flat  failure.  Theoreti- 
cally such  boards  are  judicial  or  semi- judicial  in  character,  and  are 
entrusted  with  tasks  which  Congress  and  the  ordinary  G-overnment  depart- 
ments are  not  equipped  and  trained  to  perform,  duties  which  for  ade- 
quate performance  require  expert  knowledge  and  careful  analysis  and  ap-^ 
praisai  of  individual  cases,  as  ?,'ell  as  the  general  trend  of  current 
events. .  .Stiv..mach  for  theory.     In  actual  practice  the  program  has  worked 
itself  out  in  a  wholly  different  manner.    Politically  strong  groups  in 
the  community  have  from  the  first  made  every  endeavor  to  use  these  con>- 
missions  and  other  bodies  for  their  own  ends  and  by  extra  legal  means 
have  all  too  often  gained  their  objectives  in  very  large  measure.  These 
are  the  facts  of  the  situation,  as  is  well  laiown  to  all  careful  students. 
The  assertion  qtaoted  from  the  report  of  the  President's  agricultural 
conference  is  unexpectedly  and  unusually  frank,  but  it  reveals  no  newly 
acquired  viewpoint." 

Mexican  Coffee         A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febraary  5  states  that  the 
Tax  Mexican  Secretary.'  of  Agriculture  has  advised  President  Calles  to  place  an 

e:rport  tax  on  coffee  as  the  high  prices  now  charged  in  Mexico  are  de- 
priving Mexicans  of  the  use  of  coffee.    The  Secretary  says  a  combination 
is  shipping  coffee  out  of  Mexico  and  radsing  local  prices  to  such  extent 
that  Mexicans  are  forced  to  use  substitutes. 

Pound  Declines         A  Cambridge,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febraa.ry  3  states  that 
Wisconsin     Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Law  has  declined  the  offer  of 
Post         the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  become  president  of  that  institution. 
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Beclamation  In  an  editorial  on  the  work  of  the  Hsclaination  Service,  The  Journr 

of  CoMiierce  for  January  ol  says:  " Twenty- t'.7o  years  hs.ve  now  elapsed 
since  the  original  Beclama.tion  act  was  sent  to  the  statute  hooks.     In  hif 
latest  ejinual  report  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  says  in  part:  'The 
sponsors  of  Federal  reclamation  "believed  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
change  arid,  unimproved  land  into  farms  "because  they  though  the  settler 
would  have  virtually  free  land  and  that  water  would  "be  cheap  because  the 
irrigation  works  would  be  cons  timet  ed  by  the  Government  without  profit 
and  with  interest  free  money.  ..The  obstacles  settlers  ?/ould  encounter  in 
subduing  the  land,  equipping  farms  and  meeting  payment  on  water  rights 
were  not  regarded  as  serious  enough  to  require  a  place  in  the  development 
program.    Time  has  shown  that  this  was  a  mistake.    Land  has  not  been  free 
a  majority  of  the  settlers  had  to  buy  their  farms  from  private  owners, 
in  some  cases,  at  extortionate  prices.    It  is  now  known  that  the  cost  of 
chsnging  forty  or  eighty  acres  of  raw  land  into  a  farm  is  not  only  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated  but  often  ecfuals  or  exceeds  the  cost  of 
canals  and  reservoirs.     It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  development 
under  important  works  requires  a  study  of  agricultural  and  economic 
problems  and  the  xvorking  out  of  settlement  and  development  plans,  if  the 
land  is  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  without  disastrous  delays  and 
waste  of  money  and  effort. '    It  would  be  a  difficult  if  not  impossible 
task  to  derive  from  the  meager  and  confusing  accounts  vouchsafed  to  the 
public  any  very  accurate  fig^are  of  the  losses  the  JFation  has  already  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  our  reclamation  fling,  but  it  is  safe  enough  to  con- 
clude that  it  would  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars.    Collections  from 
'settlers*  to  repay  public  advances  for  construction  and  other  costs  are 
far  in  arrears.    The  Government  has  been  forced,  or  thought  it  was,  time 
and  again  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  individuals  it  was  'benefiting^  by 
irrigation  works,  and  each  time  the  te^xpayer  has  been  forced  to  foot  the 
bill.    Congress  has  before  it  at  the  present  time  a  bill  which  will, 
when  sent  to  the  statute  books,  again  dig  into  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer 
If,  fiai^hermore,  the  reclamation  authorities  themselves  have  their  way, 
additional  legislation  will  shortly  be  in  process  of  formalation  and 
adoption  having  to  do  largely  with  future  'projects,'    Without  thfes 
latter  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  'new  projects'  are  not  thought  to 
be  fea.sible.    Unfortunate  victims  already  inveigled  into  unprofitable 
reclamation  schemes  without  doubt  have  moral  if  not  legal  claims  against 
the  Government  and  mast  be  dealt  with  justly  and  with  reasona'&le  gen- 
erosity.   But  why  plan  deliberately  to  draw  more  into  such  an  unfortunate 
situation,  particularly  at  this  time  when  so  mach  is  heard  about  Govern- 
ment econoii^T-?" 

Waste  Products         An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  January  22  says:  "A  commenda- 
ble movement  is  being  undertaken  by  the  land  settlement  and  marketing 
committees  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Comm-erce,  by  the  Portland  Ad  Club 
and  by  the  Progressive  Business  Men's  Club  of  that  city.    They  are  offer- 
ing a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  ideas  on  how  Oregon  people  may  most 
effectively  put  to  profitable  use  products  which  are  now  going  to  waste. 
TTaste  products  include  everything  from  sawdust  and  millwood  to  stubble 
pastures  and  table  scraps.    Hany  a  big  commercial  concern  depends  upon  ite 
byproducts  for  its  real  profit.    Many  an  Oregon  farm  can  do  the  sair.e  or 
at  least  can  greatly  increase  its  income  by  judicious  utilization  of  pro- 
ducts which  are  now  being  lost.    The  same  is  no  doubt  true  of  many  anoth- 
er Oregon  industry." 
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Wheat  Acreage  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Joy.rnal  far  FelDraary  3  says: 

"Department  of  Agriculture  a.dvises  spring  wheat  farmers  not  to  increase 
their  acreage  this  spring.    The  advice  seems  sound  "but  whether  it  will 
"be  f oil 0""ed  is  e.  doubtful  n:a.tter.    There  are  rnany  factors  which  the 
farmer  shou.ld  take  into  consideration  before  increasing  or  decreasing 
his  acreage  this  spring.    "vTheat  and  rye  are  at  their  present  levels  he-  . 
cause  the  crop  of  1924  was  considera^Dly  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  so  hadly  distributed  that  some  of  the  countries  usually  ex- 
porters are  now  in  the  market  as  purchasers.    This  ha.s  produced  keen 
coinpetition  in  a  seller's  market,  and  inevitably  i3rices  have  been  forced 
up.    The  world  carrj^over  at  the  end  of  the  coming  season  will  be  small 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  prices  this  season  going  still  high- 
er will  be  a  refusal  of  consumers  to  pay  m.ore — in  other  v7ords  a  buyer's 
strike.    But  are  those  conditions  that  -oroduced  the  present  situation 
likely  to  occur  again  in  the  1925-26  season?    If  they  do  wheat  and  rye 
next  year  should  sell  even  higher  than  now.     If  they  do  not  occur  prices 
..  V  .       mu.st  come  down  greatly,  although  not  to  the  low  level  prevailing  for  the 
■^V'..     crop  of  1923.    Let  the  farmer  look  at  and  consider  the  situ.ation  for  and 
.  against  prices  for  the  next  season.    Hog  production  is  smaller,  so  meat  . 
prices  should  be  higher,  and  this  is  a  factor  calling  for  a  larger  con- 
suiiKjtion  of  whea.t.    There  are  a  few  importing  countries  now  whose  ex- 
change is  at  or  near  the  gold  point,  and  England,  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  whea.t  importers,  will  probably  paj^  for  its  purchases  of  the 
next  crop  with  sterling  at  par,    Parmer s  who  since  1920  have  complained 
that  their  dollar  did  not  equal  the  purchasing  power  of  others  should 
understand  how  this  rise  in  the  value  of  foreign  currencies  will  in- 
crease their  purchasing  power.    Sarly  this  suminer  we  may  expect  the 
usua.l  Russian  prediction  of  a  large  exportable  surplus  but  later 
followed  by  the  usual  Ro-ssian  famine.    Against  these  influences  should 
be  set  the  question  of  ^:'hether  or  not  two  small  crops  in  succession  are 
to  be  expected. ..  .A  familiar  figure  in  the  stock  marl^et  is  the  class  of 
people  who  chase  a  bull  market.    When  stocks  are  at  the  highest  they 
look  the  best  to  them  and  they  mal-ce  their  purchases  and  invariably  sell 
at  the  bottom.    The  farm^er  who  increases  his  acreage  because  prices  the 
year  before  were  high  or  decreases  because  they  have  been  low  nay  some- 
times win  out.    But  on  the  average  he  is  like  the  man  who  buys  stocks  at 
the  highest.    A  conservative  policy  year  after  year  in  the  end  proves 
the  most  satisfactory." 

Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  January  30  says; 

Agriculture  "The  Montgom.ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  gives  »a  prominent  state  official*  as 
authority  for  saying  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  in 
that  Alabama  city,  'was  the  means  of  saving  $1,000,000  to  citizens  in 
river  territories  of  Middle  and  South  Alabama'  during  the  recent  floods. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  estims.te.    Positive  and  definite  value  can 
not  be  placed  on  the  service  rendered,  because  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  exa.ctly  how  many  lives  or  how  mach  property  escaped  destruction 
by  reason  of  attention  being  given  to  weather  forecasts  and  to  the  heed- 
ing of  warnings  given  by  the  weather  observers,  who  furnished  reliable 
information  witli  reference  to  rainfall  and  flood  conditions.    There  is 
very  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  the  instance  referred  to 
the  Weather  Bureau    service  was  of  very  great  value... .  .Weather  forecasts, 
as  ma.de  by  trained  Weather  Bureau  officials  and  subordinates,  have  dis- 
tinct and  positive  value  to  all  the  people  of  this  country.    The  service, 
as  in  the  case  in  Alabama  last  week,  and  as  in  cold  weather  warnings  sent 
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out  in  Florida  in  past  seasons,  as  well  as  this,  is  indispensal^le. 
"J^eather  Bureau  forecasts,  it  is  easy  to  see,  are  worth  a  great  deal  and 
deserve  to  be  appreciated  at  their  full  value. 


Section  4 
MARKET  qUCTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Fe'b.  5:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10,85  for  the  top,  hulk  of 

sales  $10.25  to  $10.80;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.25  to  $12.25; 
"butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8;  light 
and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10*75  to  $15.25;  fat  lambs  $16.25  to 
$18.75;  feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $18.25;  yearlings  $13.75  to  $16.75;  fat 
ewes  $6.25  to  $10.25. 

Nex7  York  sacked  Hound  Waite  potatoes  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  100  pounds 
eastern  markets;  $1.18  to  $1.28  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Danish  type  cabbage 
from  j^ew  York  sold  at  $25  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  leading  eastern  markets, 
top  of  $35  in  Pittsburgh  mostly  $20  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  apples^ 
Baldwins  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  the  East. 
Florida  tomatoes,  fancy,  original  pack  $5  to  $6.50  per  six-basket  carrier 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  top  of  $10  for  repacked  stock  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  3:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.86  to  $2.18.    :Mo.2  red  T7inter  Chicago  $2.08  l/2;  St.  Louis  $2.09  to 
$2,10.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.90  to  $1,90  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.92  to 
$1.93;  No. 4  mixed  com  Chicago  $1.14  to  $1.16.    Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.23;  Minneapolis  $1.24  l/2  to  $1.26  1/4;  St.  Louis  $1.18  to  $1.20. 
No, 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.22  to  $1.22  l/2;  St.  Louis  ^1.23  l/2..   No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  54  l/2  to  58  1/2^;  Minneapolis  54  5/8  to  55  l/8/^; 
St.  Louis  57  to  58/^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  27 
points,  closing  at  24.28^  per  lb.  New  York  March  future  contracts  up 
liD  points,  closing  at  24.43/^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price        Feb.     3,      Feb.    2,      Feb.  2,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  120.08       120,46  100.84 

20  R.R. stocks  99,41  99.63  82.35 

(Wall  St.  Jour,,  Feb.  4.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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B5EAD  PFJCE  An  ir!"est:Lgation  of  the  wheat,  flour  and  "bread  industries  ^as 

II^qUIHY     asked  in  a  resolution  introdaced  Feoraary  4  hy  Senator  Caneron.  The 

inquiry  T;auld  be  condiicted  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  \7ould  he 
desir^ned  to  develop  -hether  there  has  oeen  "corporate  violations  of  the 
anti-trust  la-rs-'  in  connection  with  operations  in  -^heat,  ilou.r  and  bread,  and  the 
relations  of  any  such  violations  to  prices.    The  Secretaries  of  Coniir.ercs  and  Agri- 
culture Fould  be  directed  to  furnish  the  connrdssion  trhatsver  inf  orn-a tion  they  my 
have  on  the  subject.    The  reso3-ution  said  there  \7ere  "current  rumors^*  that  a  -mrked 
increase  in  retail  prices  was  about  to  be  announced  and  that  such  increase  ^ould  be 
based  on  the  high  price  of  wheat. 

In  the  House  consideration  is  being  given  to  drafting  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  wheat  or  flour  mitil  J-ane  30.    Another  plan  calls  for  a  bill  to  re- 
quire actual  deposits  of  ^rheat,  corn  and  rye  in  Chicago  before  deliveries  are  con- 
sidered to  be  negotiable,     (press,  Peb.  5.) 


IvlSAT  IHSPSCflOU       S".tension  of  the  provisions  of  the  I:eat  Inspection  act  to  poultry 
FOR  PCULTHY  is  the  parpose  of  a  bill  introduced  Febraary  4  by  Senator  Copeland. 
ASKSD        (Press,  Feb.  5.) 


ROAJDS  LSGIS- '  The  Senate  yesterday  considered  the  good  roads  bill  for  an  hour 

lATIOIT       without  definite  action.    Senator  Heed,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  an 

amendment  to  reduce  au.thorization  of  appropriations  from  $75,000,000  to 
$60,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  to  $50,000,000  for  the  folio?;- 
ing  year.     (Press,  Feb.  5.)  ' 


PUBLIC  lAIIDS  The  Senat-e  public  lands  coninittee  February  4  approved  legislation 

L3GISLATI01T  for  a  prelininary  survey  of  lands  in  Virginia,  I^^orth  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see T7here  sites  have  been  proposed  for  national  parks,  (press, Feb.  5.) 


GOVF-mrOR  An  Austin  disr;atch  to  the  -;)ress  of  Februa.ry  5  states  tha.t  Governo: 

FEHGUSOIT       Fergason  Trill  seek  in  every  possible  T7ay  to  encourage  a  larger  cotton 
OFPEES  COT-  prodo.ction  per  acre  in  Texas,  according  to  her  husband,  the  former 
TOIJ  PRIZES    Governor.    As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  on  February  4  she  ^offered 
three  -orizes  to  the  imnagers  of  State  convict  farms  T^ho  obtained  tne 
largest  yield  on  five-acre  tracts.    The  first  ^orize  is  $.?00,  the  second 
$100  and  the  third  $50.    I,Irs.  Fer^guson  TTOuld  pay  the  r^rizes  out  of  her  salary  as 
G-overnor. 


BRAZIL  FFARS  A  Rio  ds  Janeiro  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febru-ary  5  states  that 

COFFEE  BOY-  Brazil  is  becoming  alarmed  at  a  report  reachingthere  from  the  United 
COTT         States  Vnat  a  campaign  against  coffee  is  in  progress  there. 
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Section  2 

Baking  Merger  The  press  of  Feoraary  4  states  that  prospects  of  early  Federal 

Investigation  activity  in  connection  viith  the  proposed  IJation-r/ide  merger  of  "baking 
companies  v/ere  indicated  Feoraa^ry  3  hy  Attorney  General  Stone.  He 
stated  that  the  Lepartment  of  Justice  agents  who  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  proposed  combine  r/ere  expected  to  submit  their  reports  in  a  fevr 
days. 

Business  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Country'-  Gentleiuan  for  February  7  says:  '^A.11 

ditions  aM  business  is  interdependent.     Farming  depends  upon  other  industries  for 
Farming       its  markets  and  its  prosperity.    Other  industries  depend  upon  a  pros- 
perous agricuilture .     To  be  a  successful  farmer,  therefore,  one  mast 
TTatch  v;hat  is  going  on  in  other  industries.    Successful  business  men 
have  done  it  for  years,  but  there  are  not  yet  eno^igh  farmers  who  care- 
fully study  the  factors  tha.t  affect  the  ma.rkets  for  their  products.  The 
Coimtrj^  Gentleman  believes  that  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  so  many 
farmers  to  v;atch  the  b^isiness  map^  and  to  try  to  foreca.st  demand  through 
a  study  of  wha^t  is  going  on  in  other  industries,  is  one  of  the  weakest 
spots  in  all  agriculture ...  .There  <?.re  a  great  I'-iany  things  going  on  in 
the  T7orld  tO'-day  tha.t  farmers  should  be  considering  at  the  beginning  of 
their  crop  season.    First  is  the  foreign  situation.    Eeports  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  year  showed  economic  recovery  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
irance,  Italj^,  Canada,  Me::ico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Japan,  India  and 
Australia.    China^  and  Bu.ssia  are  the  only  big  coxmtries  that  did  not 
make  economxic  progress  last  year.    This  recovery  throughout  mach  of  the 
world  means  better  m^^^rfxets  for  American  food  and  American  fibers  and 
American  manufactured  goods.     In  this  country  everything  points  to  a 
busy  year  in  almost  all  lines  of  industry.    The  steel  mills  are  running 
nearer  to  capacitj^  than  at  any  period  last  year  a.nd  prices  have  been 
rising.    Ever^/  copper  mine  is  rur^xing  to  capacitor  and  this  metal  has  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  price.    The  axitomobile  factories  are  all  busy,  with 
full  coimplemients  of  workers;  the  rubber  indiistry  sees  better  things 
ehead^  and  even  the  leather  industry,  which  has  been  broke  for  the  past 
four  years,  is  again  beginning  to  feel  hopeful.    The  ra.ilroads  of  the 
co-!jntry  ha.ve  the  transportation  situ-ation  well  in  ha^nd.    There  is  no 
shortage  of  cars;  there  are  no  delayed  shipm-ents.    A  wonderful  recover^^ 
has  been  made  since  the  war,  a.nd  this  year  the  va.rio\is  roads  will  spend 
$1,200,000,000  for  improvements.    So  railroad  men  will  be  fully  employed, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  other  laborers  xvho  suppl^'  "t'j^®  railroads  with 

their  needs  Last  year  was  a  dull  year  in  textiles,  but  1925  starts 

out  briskly.    Even  the  agricultural-imjplement  manufacturers  and  the 
fertilizer  companies  think  they  see  daylight  a^head.    This,  in  short,  is 
the  first  year  since  1920  when  all  the  grea.t  imjor  industries  of  the 
country  ha^ve  started  the  jear  under  anything  like  full  production.  Does 
all  this  activity  mean  anything  to  the  farmers?    Host  certainl^^.  It 
means  that  all  their  customers,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  will  haw. 
mioney  to  spend,    TTlmt  does  it  mean  to  farmers  in  planning  their  crop 
prograxas?    Just  a  few  illustrations:      Continued  activity  in  building 
means  the  co-antry  will  need  as  mach  flax  as  last  year  to  make  linseed  oil 
for  paints.    A  revived  leather  industrj^  m-eans  better  -orices  for  hides. 
Fall  employment  m-eans  more  clothes,  more  food,  mxore  automobiles,  mxore 
automobile  tires,  and  an  even  greater  dom-estic  demand  for  cotton.  In- 
dustrial recovers^  means  that  wool  will  continue  at  high  prices,  because 
more  -oeople  will  have  money  for  clothes.    Sheep  growers  can  safely  e^qoand 
their  operations  for  another  year  or  two,  because  world  flocks  are  still 
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"below  prewar  size,  but  American  sheepmen  should  watch  the  rest  of  the 

world  Air.erican  v7hea.t  groi^ers  are  safe  this  year  at  least.  Before 

planting  time  next  fall,  however,  they  vjHI  do  well  to  studjr  the  wheat 
map  of  the  world.    Business  farming  calls  for  constant  study  of  both  the 
production  map  and  the  consumption  map  of  the  world.    But  business  farm- 
ing is  the  only  agriculture  that  -oays  every  year." 

Canada  Opposes  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  4  states  tha^t  there  ■' 
TTheat  Control    is  no  foundation  for  the  report  circulated  in  the  United  States  of 

the  likelihood  of  the  Canadian  Government  controlling  the  price  of  wheat. 
If  anything,  official  circles  look  on  recent  advances  with  much  favor. 
Farmers  of  Western  Canada,  until  recently,  have  been  suffering  from  vlDt- 
duly  low  prices  and,  if  they  do  get  a  little  more  for  a  while,  will  only 
be  making  up  for  losses.    On  business  grounds  no  efforts  will  be  made  to 
control  the  "orice  of  wheat. 


Commission  Aii  editorial  in  Pacific  Sural  Press  for  January  31  says:" . . .Anent 

Merchant      supervision  of  ccimiission  merchants,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
Licenses      an  age  of  public  s'c.pervision.    ¥e  have  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Proposed     to  regulate  the  railroads.    A  new  Federal  law  authorizes  the  Secretary 

of  Agricial-Irure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  packers  and  stockj^ards.    The  Govern- 
ment ujadertakes  to  supervise  railway  strilces.    Sanies  are  examined  and 
hip  pockets  are  searched.    States  have  been  particularly  busy  with  regu- 
lation, inspection,  and  licensing.    Public  service  corporations  have 
their  rates  fixed.    Insurance  conpanies  are  supervised.    Seeds  and  fruit 
and  milk  and  oil  and  scales  are  inspected.    Doctors  and  lawyers  and 
dentists  and  teachers  are  licensed-    Even  a  dog  must  have  a  tag  in  many 
places.    The  list  of  businesses  that  are  supervised  in  various  ways  is 
rather  long,  but  the  commission  merchant  who  handles  the  farmer's  prod^^ct 
is  not  am.ong  themi.    In  this  State  he  is  neither  regulated,  inspected, 
supervised,  nor  licensed.    The  simple  and  easy  step  towards  remedying 
this  is  a  revokable  license.    The  Government,  during  the  war,  proved  the 
value  of  a  license  which  could  be  taicen  away  in  case  fraud  was  estab- 
lished.    It  also  found  out  some  things  abo\it  comnission  ethics  and 
practices  which  throw  light  on     the  farmers »  widespread  distrust.  For 
the  protection  of  both  farmers  and  hor£  st  commission  merchants  a  license 
is  suggested." 

Forestry  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  January  31  says:  "A  recent 

report  indicates  that  the  Ai:aerican  Engineering  Council  will  make  a  count- 
ry-wide studjr  of  reforestation.    This  council  wishes  to  v/ork  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  variou.s  farm  and  civic  organizations 
to  reduce  the  needless  slaughter  of  America's  forests.    This  is  an  indi- 
cation that  others  besides  farmers  realize  there  is  need  of  lot  resoii-rces, 
and  that  forest  farming  miust  be  encouraged  to  keep  the  timber  supply  up 
to  the  needs  of  the  country. .. .There  exists  a  national  reforestation  pro- 
grajn  which  would  coordinate  the  plans  and  laws  of  the  various  States  in 
this  work.    The  efforts  in  this  State  as  well  as  those  of  the  engineers 
are  toward  making  the  national  prograjn  an  effective  one.    The  league  re- 
ferred to  above,  might  prove  helpful  in  crystallizing  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  these  programs." 

Land  Bank  Loans       The  I\Iew  York  Times  of  February  1  says:  "A  feature  of  the  market 
for  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  bonds  in  1924  was  the 
relatively  small  increase  in  the  total  of  bonds  outstanding  compared 


with  1925.     In  the  last  year  the  total  showed  a  gain  of  only  $174,289,- 
000,  v^hile  in  1925  no  less  tha.n  $315,000,000  of  these  securities  were 
issued.    According  to  C.  F.  Childs  &  Co.,  Government  honi  specialists, 
if  ther3  had  "been  more  farm  loe.n  "bonds  availa-hie  for  sale  in  1924  they 
could  have  "been  disposed  of  readily ...  .The  supply  of  farm  loan  bonds 
diminished  in  1924  because  farmers  borro^.7ed  less  tha.n  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding.   Thi3  Fas  due,  it  is  said,  partly  to  a  falling  off  in  the  ac- 
tiviity  of  Vaying  and  selling  in  farxn  property  and  partly  to  agricultur- 
al prosperit^r,  1924  having  "been  the  "best  of  four  successive  years-." 

Motor  Tru.ck  Fhile  the  production  and  sale  cf  passenger  automohiles  in  1924 

Prcdustiou    was  apprcnimately  10  -oer  cent  less  than  the  record  nB-de  up  to  1923,  the 
S8.1e  of  motor  tru-cks  came  up  to  within  4  -per  cent  of  the  1923  record. 
!i^he  total  production  cf  motor  trucks  in  1923  was  37^6,293,  while  the 
producS-.ion  for  1924  was  approzima.tely  365,000.      There  are  prohably  at 
least  tv^o  or  three  reasons  vilij  the  motor  trucks  made  a  "better  showing 
in  bhis  respect  than  the  passenger  automooiles.     One  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment some  m-onths  ago  reached  practically  the  end  of  its  distribution  of 
trucks  left  from  the  war,  and  the  deterioration  of  those  previously 
distributed  ar.d  the  increased  needs  resulting  from  the  enormous  highway 
construction  program  have  made  a  demand  upon  manufacturers  for  new 
trucks  to  meet  this  need.    Another  reason  is  th^,t  the  truck  has  dem- 
onstra.ted  itself  to  be  a  necessity  in  many  lines  of  work,  while  to  a. 
large  extent  the  passenger  automobile  is  a  luxury  which  feels  very 
quickly  any  falling  off  in  business  profits  of  the  country^  besides 
which,  the  passenger  automobile  has  undoubtedly  approached  nearer  the 
saturation  limit  than  has  the  motor  track.     (Pablic  TJorks,  January.) 

Motor  Truck  "The  Triiij:iTphant  Motor  Track"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in 

Transporta--  The  Washington  Post  for  Pebruary  4,  which  says:  "The  Boston  and  Maine 
tion  Hailroad  has  ap-lied  for  -oermission  to  abandon  at  once  1,000  m.iles 

of  road.    This  represents? about  45  per  cent  of  its  total  mileage.  ITever- 
theless  the  brainch  in  question  handles  only  3  per  cent  of  the  conroany's 
biisiness  at  a  constant  loss.    This  parado:iical  condition  is  due  to  no 
other  agent  than  the  motor  tiuck.    The  latter  sprang  into  being  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  demands  of  war  transportation  and  has  been  eating  up 
the  road— dirt  and  rail— with  progressive  g^alps*     It  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  bootlegger,  bat  it  has  also  come  into  wide  use  as  a 
carrier  of  mercliandise  of  the  heavier  sort.     It  is  now  actively  threaten- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  railroad  in  its  most  vital  spot,  namely,  the 
freight  car.    Between  the  years  1390-1910,  80,000  miles  of  track  were  ■ 
laid,  or  a.n  increase  of  50  T^er  cent.    Prom,  that  time  the  increase  ha-s 
been  less  th^n  2  per  cent,  and  since  1916  more  mileage  has  been  aban- 
doned than  built.    Truly  it  is  a  serious  situation  which  confronts  the 
hitherto  unrestricted  freight  carriers.     It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  motor  truck  should  bring  about  3  radical  reorganization  of  trans- 
port action." 

Pulp  Makers  The  press  of  February  4  states  that  in  aii  effort  to  stimalate  co- 

Plan  '^Model  operation  of  State  Govern::"ents  in  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  new 
Porests"      ciarke-ilcHary  act,  which  defines  a  national  forestry  policy  for  the 

first  time  and  offers  State  aid,  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  now  holding  a  four-day  convention  at 
Hew  York,  will  adopt  a  policy  of  inaugurating  "demonstration  forests"  in 
every  State  where  there  is  any  considerable  paper  industry.  Luring 
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sessions  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry,  the  Sales-*' 
men's  Association  of  the  paper  Industry  and  the  United  States  Pulp  pro>^ 
ducers  *  Association,  emphasis  Y7as  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  future  of 
the  -:aper  industry  depends  on  scientific  forestry  work  all  over  the 
country*    The  discussion  tha/c  has  "been  ^iven  to  the  necessity  of  nation- 
al developnenh  of  ficientific  forestry  has  led  a  group  of  the  meichers  to 
propose  tloe    demons 'oration  forest"  as  one  of  the  hest  plans  to  interest 
Sta.te  G-overnments  in  this  project,  so  that  they  'fvould  conduct  forest 
develcpzient  work  that  would  entitle  them  to  Federal  aid  under  the  terms 
of  the  "bill*    Under  the  plan,  paper  nan-^jf acturers  would  set  aside  tracts 
of  land  in  every  State  of  the  Union  rrhere  there  Y^as  a  paper  industry  and 
use  them  to  sho^  now  forest  production  could  "be  increased  "by  using 
scientific  methods,,  as  is  done  in  the  field  of  farming  hy  demonstration 
f?rm3.     The  forestry  demonstration  would  involve  ooth  the  growing  of  new 
t^'-mher  on  land  that  had  "been  cut  over  and  the  cuttirgof  standing  timber 
in  such  way  as  to  do  least  daimge  to  young  trees  and  secure  a  continuous 
yield.     Other  features  of  scientific  forestry^  such  as  methods  of  fire 
protection,  also  would  oe  demonstrated. 

Science  and  Sir  Pohert  G-reig,  writing  in  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  January, 

the  Parmer    says:  "In  the  course  of  a  recent  tour  of  some  of  the  Agricultural  3s- 

psriment  Stations  attached  to  a.gricultural  colleges,  university  de;oart- 
ments  and  C-overnmenb  experimental  farms  in  Canada  the  great  "benefit 
which  has  accrued  tc  the  Canadian  fa.rmer  from  the  applications  of 
science  to  his  industry  made  a  deep  impression.     The  criticism  of  an 
ocC'-^sional  o"b3er7er  that,  while  va.lua"ble  work  was  "being  done  in  demon- 
stration and  ejDoeriment,  the  fundamental  researches  were  not  s-iaf f icient- 
ly  encouraged,  leads  to  a  consideration  of  ho-:"  agriculware  is  concerned 
with  pure  and  with  applied  science.     One  often  hears  from  a  farmer  that 
such  and  such  an  investigation  is  not  loractical,  that  it  will  not  lead 
to  useful  results,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  tim^e  and  money.    This  is  a 
natural  hut  a  short-sighted  view.     It  is  natural  "because  a  farmer  "'ho 
makes  his  living  "by  appl^/ing  science  to  his  industry  wants  to  see  how 
he  can  i-nake  an  immediate  increase  of  profit  or  avoid  loss.     It  as  short- 
sighted hecause  aJl  applied  science  is  the  outcome  of  pure  research.... 
In  Canada  competent  authorities  estimate  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  "been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  -orid  "by  the  introduction 
of  iviarquis  wheat.     It  may  "be  sa.id  that  Ilarouis  wheat  was  the  product  of 
an  agriculturaJ  e:^:perD.ment  stavtion,  and  so  it  was;  "but  it  was  the  funda- 
mental linowledge  of  pure  science,  the  science  of  "botany,  which  ena"bled 
the  investigator  to  produce  I'^arq-ais.     It  is  tra.e  that  the  gains  from  re- 
search for  its  o'Tn  sake  are  more  numerous  and  spectacular  in  pul^lic 
health  and  in  naval  and  military  science  than  in  agriculture.     It  is 
a.iso  tnae  that  some  of  the  discoveries  which  have  "banefited  agricult^are 
ha^ve  "been  due  to  empirical  eiroeriments  such  as  the  use  of  "basic  slag  on 
suitahle  land  or  the  inclusion  of  wild  white  clover  in  grass  seed  mix- 
tures.   B^at  this  is  no  argoment  for  the  neglect  of  pure  science;  rather 
is  it  an  encouragement  to  a.ttack  the  fundamental  principles  which  lie 
at  the  roots  of  our  farming  methods,  and  without  regard  to  immediate 
re  smalts,  to  "believe  that  at  any  moment  a  great  discovery  may  "be  made,.  J' 

SugaT  Tariff  The  Journal  of  ComMerce  for  Pe'oruary  4  says:  ""Virtual  annoyance- 

ment  that  the  aconinistration  does  not  intend  to  make  any  change  in  the 
existing  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  was  made  Pe"braary  3  at  the  vThite  House, 
when  President  Coolidge  let  it  be  known  that  the  report  of  his  agri- 
cultural comnission  dealing  with  methods  for  im-proving  farming  condi- 
tions would  have  no  "bearing  upon  the  sugar  tariffs." 
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Section  5 
LiABICET  QUOTATIONS  ■ 

Parm  Products  Feo*  4:    ITew  Yorlc  saclved  Bound  "^rJ.tes  $1.50  to  $1»65  per  100 

pounds  in  city  narkets,  top  of  $1.85  in  l^e^  York;  $1.17  to  $1.31  f  .o.Id. 
Hochester,  Jlorid?  i^ointed  tirpe  caVoaee  tended  lo'"'er  at  $1,50  to  S3  •IS 
per  11/2  "bushel  hs.niper,    ITei^  Yorlc  and  -iddT-estern  sacked  j^ellor  onions 
abcrat  steady  ?t  $3  to  $3.25  per  100  r.ounds  in  eastern  inarkets;  $2.85  to 
$5  f.o.lD.  Rochester  and  $2.75  to  $2.85  f ,o."b.    7est  Michigan  points. 
ITorth'^e stern  S::tra  T-r^ncy  "inesa^s  $3.50  to  $3.65  T)er  "bo::  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  -orices  closed  at  Sll.lO  for  the  top  and  $10.40  to 
$10.90  for  the  "bulk,    I'ediuin  and  good  "beef  steers  $7.35  to  $12,25; 
"bratcher  co^:'S  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.75;  feeder  steers  $5  to  ^8;  light  and 
riediuj.i  '.-eight  veal  calves  310  to  $15;  fat  lainbs  $16  to  $18*60;  feeding 
lainbs  $15-50  to  $18;  yearlings  $6*25  to  $10.25. 

Closing  --rices  on  92  score  "butter:    l^evj  York  40  l/S/i;  Philadeliohis. 
41/^;  Boston  40  1/2^. 

Grain  prices  aiioted  ?o"b.  4:    ITo.S  red  r^inter  Chicago  $2.15  o/4; 
St.  Louis  $2.05  to  $2.13;  Kansas  City  $2.10.    110.2  h^.rd  rrinter  Chicago 
$1.96;  3t,  Louis  21.95  to  $1.97;  Ilansas  City  $1.89  to  $2*05.    :To.2  yell  or 
com  Kansas  City  $1.26  to  61.27.    xTo.S  yellor  corn  Chicago  $1.26  I/2  to 
$1.27;  Minneapolis  $1,25  l/4  to  21.27  1/4.     St.  Louis  $1.23  to  $1.26^ 
U0.2  Trhite  corn  Iiansas  City  $1,27.    Ko.c  rhite  corn  St.  Louis  $1.27.  ko.o 
rhite  oats  Chicago  56  to  58  l/4p;  kinneapolis  53  7/8  to  54  7/8/^;  St. Louis 
57  1/2  to.  58  l/2/^.    IT0.2  rhite  oats  Kansas  City  60  l/4p<. 

iliddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  -:jarkets  dona  9  points, 
closing  at  24. 19;^  per  Ih,    '£eT^  York  ka"ch  fut-^Jjre  contracts  dorn  15  points, 
closing  at  24. 50^.     (Prepared  "by  3u.  of  Agr-.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  -orice      Pe"b,  4,      PelD.  3,      Peh.  4,  1924 
Bailrosds  20  Inojistri^ls  120.56        120.08  101.03 

20  P.P. stocks  100.46         99,41  82.61 

(7all  St.  Jour.,  Peh.  5.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Tnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  a!T.>ct4ng  nj^riculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.   
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AG-RI CULTURAL  The  press  to-day  says:  "Very  little  legislation  out  of  the  ordi- 

LEGISLATION  nary  -will  "be  passed  "by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  four  remaiij* 
ing  weeks  of  this  Congress,  Mr*  Long>Yorth,  the  Republican  floor  leader, 
announced  yesterday.    It  is  the  hope,  however,  of  Mr.  Longworth  that  at 
least  two  pieces  of  farm  legislation  will  be  handled.    One  of  these  is  a  bill  by 
Representative  Farnell  to  develop  agricultural  experiment  stations,  this  being  a 
recommendation  specifically  indorsed  by  the  President's  agricultyiraJ  commission.  The 
other  bill  is  one  just  handed  out  by  the  banking  and  currency  committee  allowing 
agricultural  credit  banks  to  rediscount  paper  with  the  intermediate  credit  banks, 
also  requested  by  the  agricultural  commission.    This  bill  was  reported  out  yesterdoj' 
and  at  the  same  time  Chairman  McFadden  of  the  committee  asked  for  a  special  rule  to 
expedite  its  consideration. 

"Representative  Snell,  chairnan  of  the  rules  committee,  called  on  President 
Coolidge  yesterday  and  told  the  Executive  he  was  sure  some  farm  relief  would  be  af- 
forded. But  with  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  showing  no  enthusiasm  over  the 
matter,  the  crowded  legislative  situation  in  the  Senate  and  other  circujnstances  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  anything  will  be  done  for  the  farmers  except  action  on 
the  two  bills  alluded  to." 


WHEAT  IlTqUlRT  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  6  states  that  an  in- 

vestigation of  the  wheat  market  in  its  recent  record  transactions  would 
be  unwarranted,  Dr,  J.       Uuvel,  Federal  supervisor  of  the  Grain  Futures 
'   Administration  at  Chicago,  said  February  5,    "I  regard  the  present  market  as  genuine'', 
Dr.  Ihivel  said  in  response  to  reports  that  a  Congressional  investigation  might  be 
asked,  "although,  of  course,  it  is  fundamentally  speculative.    By  that  I  donH  mean 
that  speculation  is  the  principal  function,  but  I  do  believe  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  tbe  trading  from  day  to  day  represents  speculative  transactions.    But  that  is  mois 
or  less  common  knowledge,  and,  I  believe,  absolutely  necessary  under  our  economic 
system.    Someone  has  to  speculate  on  what  wheat  is  going  to  bring  from  thcee  to  six 
months  hence*    There  are  a  great  many  people  speculating  in  the  grain  market  now  who 
have  iko  business  there,"  he  continued.    "They  are  the  small  people  without  knowledge 
or  adequate  capital  to  play  the  m.arket.    They  hp.ve  been  attracted  by  the  lurid  stor- 
ies of  large  profits  made,  and  many  of  the  late  comers  were  wiped  out  later*  There 
are,  too,  some  good-sized  holders  of  grain  but  they  are  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at." 


I'BEliCH  TOEAT  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  6  states  that  the 

EONSCRIPTION  French  Governm.ent  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  February 

5  calling  for  the  obligatory  declaration  of  all  stocks  of  wheat  in  Frarce. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  requisitioning  of  these  stocks  if  necessary  to 
fight  the  ever-increasing  price  of  bread,  which  on  February  6  will  cost  1  franc  53 
centimes  a  kilogram,  the  highest  price  since  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870. 


TARIFF  COMMIS-         The  House  February  5  voted  to  restore  to  the  independent  offices 
SION  BILL      appropriation  bill  an  item  of  $712,000  for  expenses  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  (Press,  Feb.  6,) 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Uew  York  Times  of  Felaruary  5  says:  "Congress 

Legislation  is  not  weary  of  trying  to  do  something  for  the  farmers,  "but  President 
Coolidge  seems  to  be.    He  washes  his  hands  of  farm  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress,    The  President  is  pradentia-x3is:a§sociating  himself 
from  certain  agricultural  bills,  and  there  is  room  for  regret  that  he  die 
not  take  a  similar  detached  position  regarding  the  report  of  his  own  agri 
cultural  commission.    Even  the  farmers  are  suspicious  of  the  permanency 
of  two-dollar  wheat,  and  are  proposing  to  inquire  whether  wicked  men  are 
not  'cornering'  the  crop*    A  proposal  to  forbid  the  export  of  wheat  so 
as  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  is  obviously  the  work  of  ene- 
mies of  the  farmers.    Tvhen  the  President  announced  his  farm  policy  in 
October  last  he  said  that  the  farmers  had  'suffered  enough  from  those 
who  have  attempted  to  barter  their  votes  for  unsound  remedies,'  He 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  stop  that  was  to  appoint  a  commission  which 
should  produce    sxihstantial  agreement  among  the  farm  organizations*'  But 
the  commission  has  not  produced  that  result.    The  farmers  are  not  agreed 
even  at  TJashington,  and  there  is  astonishing  disagreement  between  what 
the  farmers,  ask  at  Washington  and  at  some  State  Capitols.    The  farmers 
of  Nebraska,  for  example,  have  just  adopted  a  program  which  contains  not 
one  of  the  authoritative  proposals  at  Washington  and  which  specifically 
rejects  some  of  them." 


I 


Belgian  Bread  A  Brussels  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  states  that  the 

■    Prices     price  of  bread  having  reached  1  franc  75  centimes  a  kilogram  (two  and 
one-fifth  pounds) ,  the  Belgian  papers  are  attacking  the  speculators, 
accusing  them  of  artificially  raising  the  price  of  wheat.    There  are 
demands  for  an  investigation  and  the  taking  of  measures  against  cor- 
nerers  and  speculative  operators. 

Britain  to  Adopt     A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  states  that  Premier 
Flexible       Baldwin  has  decided  to  adopt  a  tariff  plan  not  dissimilar  to  the  flexible 
Tariff         tariff  idea  as  advocated  in  the  United  States.     In  Great  Britain  the 

Board  of  Trade  will  be  the  agency  through  which  tariff  rates  may  be  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  British  industry.  Foodstuffs,  however,  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  import  duties. 

Canadian  Pulp  An  editorial  in  New  York  Commercial  for  February  4  says:  "About 

half  the  newspaper  consumed  in  a  year  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
wood  grown  in  Canada.    Canadian  mills  consume  3,000,000  cords  of  pulp-  ♦ 
wood  in  making  paper  and  1,000,000  cords  in  addition  come  across  the 
border  to  this  country  to  be  made  into  paper  here*    There  are  110  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  Canada,  and  their  exports  have  increased  more  than  300 
per  cent  in  ten  years.    The  United  States  is  Canada's  best  news  print 
customer.    This  is  because  we  have  diminishing  supplies  of  woodland 
available  for  paper  m.ai:ing  whereas  our  northern  neighbor  has  large  quan- 
tities.   The  annual  paper  consuiirotion  of  this  country  equals  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.    The  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  are  getting  rich 
from  the  sale  of  their  product  in  this  country  but  they  long  for  even  more 
In  a  spirit  of  greed  they  are  advocating  an  embargo  on  all  Canadian  pulp- 
wood.    The  ostensible  reason  is  a  desire  to  conserve  pulp  supplies  in 
their  own  country.    The  real  purpose  is  to  force  up  the  price  of  white 
newspaper.    "^That  this  would  iiBan  to  the  population  of  this  country  is 
easily  imagined*    There  is  no  reason  why  an  embargo  on  wood  exports  shcdM 
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g6  into  effect  in  view  of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  all  Canadian  pulp- 
wood  is  Crotm-owned  and  none  of  it  can  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wood. 
All  wood  from  such  l?<nds  mast  be  made  into  pulp,  or  paper  before  it  can 
be  exported.    The  plea  that  Canadian  forests  must  be  conserved  by  an  em- 
bargo on  pulpwood  sounds  hollow  in  Yie\i  of  the  fact  that  an  official 
Canadian  Government  report  says  that  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  forest 
wastes  of  the  Dominion  result  from  fire,  wind,  bugs,  fungi,  etc.  Less 
than  18  per  cent  of  the  anmxal  timber  cut  of  that  country  goes  into  paper 
and  an  embargo  on  pulpwood  could  only  affect  less  than  1  per  cent  since 
that  is  all  that  annually  goes  outside  the  country...," 

Canadian  Pulp-        A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  states  that 
wood  Embargo  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  iNTational  Publishers'  Association, 

issued  a  statement  February  4  defending  the  organization's  recent  action 
in  presenting  to  Chairman  Borah,  of  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee 
a  protest  against  a  proposed  export  tax  on  Canadian  pulpwood*    The  pul^-* 
lishers*  canrpaign,  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  was  due  to  "a  realization  of  the 
results  to  magazine  publishers  in  this  country,  who  undoubtedly  would  be 
forced  to  absorb  this  tax  by  increased  prices  of  their  paper."    He  also 
ridicules  Canadian  contentions  tha.t  the  proposed  tax  was  a  conservation 
measure.    Ninety  per  cent  of  Canada's  forest  areas  are  crom  lands,  at 
I  present  protected  by  an  embargo,  he  said,  adding  that  the  remaining  avail-- 

1  able  10  per  cent  was  divided  among  Canadian  mills,  Canadian  farmers  and 

settlers,  from  whom  the  Canadian  mills  buy  in  open  competition  with  the 
American  companies,  and  by  several  American  companies.    The  10  per  cent 
in  1920  amounted  to  22,731,743  cords,  18  per  cent  Of  which  were  used  for 
pulpwood.    Only  30  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  exported,  he  said,  declar- 
ing that  this  amount  was  only  fifty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  annual  total  consuiied.    He  continued:  "The  farmers  and  settlers  of 
Canada,  who  comprise  the  gteater  part  of  the  population,  annually  export 
to  the  United  States  about  two- thirds  of  the  1,000,000  cords  of  Canadiaa 
wood  we  use.    They  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  embargo  because  they  would 
be  deprived  of  the  United  States  imrket  if  it  were  decreed  and  would  not 
get  as  high  a  price  for  their  pulpr/ood,  as  they  would  be  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  mills,  virtually  all  of  which  have  extensive 
timber  limitts  of  their  orna." 

Canada'.s  Tariff       An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  states  that  immediate 
Issue       revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  on  "a  definitely  and  consistently  pro- 
tective basis"  is  the  best  solution  of  Canada's  economic  problems,  says 
a  House  resoK\tion  to  be  offered  by  Arthur  Meighen,  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, at  the  opening  of  Parliament  February  6,    Such  a  measure  should  ap- 
ply to  "natural  products,  such  as  farm  produce,  fish  and  coal,  with  no 
less  thoroughness  than  to  manufactured  goods,"  says  the  manifesto,  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  order  paper  for  discussion.    A  tariff  commission 
should  be  appointed,  it  urges,  representative  of  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing and  labor,  to  study  Canadian  tariff  problems.    Special  transportation 
burdens  borne  by  Western  and  Maritime  Provinces  should  be  shared  by  the 
whole  Dominion,  the  manifesto  sets  forth. 

Canada^s  Wood  A  Quebec  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  says:  "Competition 

Market     from  Europe  and  Western  States  has  threatened  the  principal  export  market 
for  Canadian  soft-wood  lumber  in  New  England,  George  i;v.  (Jrier,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Lumberman's  Association, , told  the  organisation's  convenr- 
tion,  February  4,  at  Quebec •    "We  need  the  United  StateB  market  more  than 
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they  need  our  lumber  to-day,"  Mr,  G-rier  said,  "and  to  hold  it  we  mast 
mnufacture  and  distribute  at  the  lowest  possible  costs  and  be  content 
with  narrow  profits.    Our  competitors  are  v/illing  to  cut  prices  and  to 
furnish  the  grvades  and  sizes  denanded  by  the  trade,"    Mr.  G-rier  rebuked 
the  Canadian  public  and  the  lumber  dealers,  who,  he  said,  "were  still 
under  the  delusion  that  the  United  States  must  have  our  lumber  at  any 
price  and  talze  what  we  offer  in  the  way  of  grade.'' 

Cotton  Brokers        Azi  Atlanta  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  states  that  a  Fed- 
Get  Writ       eral  tribunal  of  three  Judges  February  4  granted  Fenner  &  Beane,  New  YotI: 
and  New  Orleans  cotton  brokers,  and  others,  a  writ  of  supersedeastto 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  their  petition  to  enjoin  Solicitor  General 
John  A,  Boykin,  iBulton  Superior  Court,  from  prosecuting  them  on  charges 
♦  of  violating  the  Georgia  law  prohibiting  dealing  in  cotton  futures  on 
margin  in  that  State, 


Irish  Famine  Official  dispatches  to  the  Irish  Free  State  legation  at  Washingtcu 

Hot  Severe    Febmary  4  sta.te'S-  that  no  famine,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  exists  in  Tvest-- 
ern  Ireland.    "The  f  a.ct  is,"  the  advices  said,  "that  the  average  yield  of 
the  potato  crop  is  heavier  tha.n  that  of  last  year  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  affected  districts,  but  the  heavy  rains  ^nd  inclement  weather 
proved  disastrous  to  the  work  of  harvesting  the  crops*"    Fuel  shortage, 
"due  to  the  impossibility  of  saving  turf,  owing  to  the  floods  and  bad 
weather,"  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress,  it  was  added,  but  this  has 
been  relieved  by  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  by  the 
Government.    Meanwhile  18,000  children  are  being  f ed  (Saily.  (Press,  Feb. 5. 

Livestock  (Hi-edit     A  favorable  report  was  ordered  by  the  House  banking  and  currency 
Bill         committee  February  4  on  the  Strong  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Credits 
act  so  as  to  make  national  agricultural  credit  corporations  eligible  to 
rediscount  v/ith  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.    This  legislation 
was  recommended  in  the  teport  of  the  President's  agricultural  conference. 
It  declared  that  this  would  bring  about  conditions  making  possible  to 
organizations  in  the  livestock  territory  of  an  a.dequate  number  of  properly' 
capitalized  loan  companies,    Banlring  groups  interested  in  serving  their 
locality  may  thus  easily  provide  loan  companies  to  take  care  of  the  breed- 
ing end  of  the  livestock  industry  in  a  way  suited  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  industrj^.  (Press,  Feb,  5.) 

Lumber  Market  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  January  31  says: 

"R.T.Fisher,  director  of  the  Harvard  department  of  forestry,  ha.s  tackled 
the  job  of  finding  local  ma.rkets  for  the  little  lots  of  lumber  which  the 
average  farmer  may  have  for  sale.    He  has  begun  a  canvass  among  tlE  wood 
woricing  and  wood  using  industries  at  Springfield,  Mass,,  to  find  out  the 
quantit3%  sizes  and  character  of  the  various  forms  of  lumber  they  use, 
where  it  comes  from,  wha.t  is  paid  for  it,  and  whether  these  consumers  waal 
not  be  willing  to  use  native  stock  if  it  could  be  delivered  to  them  in 
just  the  form  and  at  the  time  they  want  it ,..  .Probably  millions  of  dolla:;? 
are  being  sent  West  and  South  annually  by  lumber  dealers  and  wood  workero 
in  New  England  whose  wants  can  be  better  supplied  from  timber  tha.t  is  gro."- 
ing  right  now  upon  our  farms.    As  it  is  now,  the  farmer  often  is  obliged 
to  take  a  petty  price  for  a  nice  growth  upon  which  lumbermen  may  clean  up 
a  fancy  profit  by  cutting  off  every  stick,  small  as  well  as  large,  and 
leaving  the  place  a  desert...." 
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Speaking  Fe"bruary  4  at  the  r^oodlands  section  meeting  of  the 
American  pe.per  and  pulp  Association,  r^'hich  is  holding  a  four-day  conven- 
tion at  i^er  York,  Representative  Clarke  of  iJev-  York,  author  of  the  Fed- 
eral Forestry  la^,  told  his  hearers  the  next  step  in  national  forestry 
development  v7as  f orDJLlation  of  a  forestry  policy  "by  each  of  the  States. 
•'The  United  States  in  its  forest r^^  policies,"  he  said,  "was  a  good  deal 
like  the  June  hug,  the  light  T:as  all  behind,  and  our  hit  and  miss  policy 
regarding  our  forests,  as  States  nnd  as  a.  Nation,  vras  speeding  us  into  a 
treeless  Chinafied  United  States,  a  calamity  to  us  as  a  ITation  and  a 
tragedy  for  our  lea^dership  in  civilization.     If  you  ^ant  a  program  for 
^      each  State, here  it  is:  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  lands  more  suita- 
ble for  reforestation  than  for  agriculture;  obtain  an  exact  scientific 
determination  of  the  kinds  of  trees  these  lands  ?7ill  best  grovr  in  the 
light  of  that  survey  and  the  needs  of  the  State;  secure  proper  protection 
from  fire  and  the  enemies  of  the  trees;  secure  fair  tax  la?7s  that  Till 
maiie  certain  our  public-spirited  citi^rens  77ill  not  be  penalized  for  mak- 
ing ^ood  lots  and  idle  lands  gro77  trees;  get  going  a  plan  of  gro"v?ing  end 
distributing  seeds  and  trees 

Tyholesele  prices  in  France  increased  slightly  during  ITovemberjlQS-C 
according  to  official  index  nixnbers  compiled  by  the  French  G-ovemment 
statistical  bureau  and  tr'=^nsmitted  to  the  Ban.kers  Trust  Company  of  Ne^ 
York  by  its  French  information  service.    E.etail  T)rices  also  shovred  a 
tendencj.^  to  increase  according  to  the  official  index  n-omber  for  Paris, 
^hich  is  based  on  the  retail  prices  of  13  essential  articles,  i,e.  bread, 
me^^t,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  potatoes,  beans,  sugar,  oil, 
kerosgng  and  methylated  spirits,  and  -jhich  rose  from  3S3  on  November  1  to 
396  on  December  1.  (press  statement  Bankers  Tr^ast  Co.,  Jan,  30.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Florida.  Times-union  for  February  3  says: 
"Talking  over  the  cotton  situation  in  the  South,  the  Birmingham  Hews 
recently  declared  th^t  *on  the  rhole  cotton  prices  have  held  remarkably 
v?ell,  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  southern  producers  ha^ve  not  been 
in  a  terrible  hurry  to  sell  their  stuff  before  Christmas.*    The  ITerjs 
goes  on  to  say:   ^The  southern  farmers  indeed  are  liberating  themselves 
from  the  irking  chains  of  "overty  thrcnagh  scientific  methods  of  farming 
and  scientific  nsthods  of  selling  the  stuff  after  it  is  ha/rvested.  They 
are  beginning  to  have  a  larger  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  their  pro- 
ducts.*   The  cotton  crop  was  considerably  above  the  ten-year  average  and 
there  7?as  a  strong  effort  ma.de  early  in  the  selling  season— or  even  be- 
fore the  staple  ?7as  gathered  and  ginned  to  depress  the  price  because  of 
reports  of  a  heavy  crop.    But  the  price  T?as  held  at  a  f igare  that  "^ras 
fairly  satisfactory,  regardless  of  efforts  of  speculators  to  bear  it 
down,  and  the  crop  was  sold  ritho^at  trouble.    More  than  this,  even  with 
a  thirteen  and  a  hialf  million  bale  crop  there  is  not  great  chance  of 
much  being  carried  over,  anc.  conditions  seem  to  warrant  preparations  for 
another  la.rge  crop. .Florida,  will  no  doubt  raise  more  cotton  next  season 
than  for  several  years  past.    The  boll  weevil  and  1ot7  prices  and  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  the  lands  to  better  advantage  for  some  other 
crops  have  caused  many  farmers  in  this  State  to  practically  abandon  the 
growing  of  cotton.    But  there  is  yet  money  to  be  made  in  the  staple  in 
Florida,  if  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken  against  insect  pests  and 
modern  marketing  methods  are  employed." 
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MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Parm  Products  "Feb,  5:    Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  20/5  to  35/5  higher 

at  $1,65  to  $2  in  the  East;  bulk  stock  95/4  to  $1,15  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle, 
New  York  Danish  t}rpe  cabbage  strengthened  to  $25  to  $35  bulk  per  ton  in 
city  mrkets,  top  of  $40  in  Philadelphia;  $18  to  $23  f  .o^b.  Bochester. 
New  York  yellow  onions  mostly  $3  to  $5*25  per  100  pound  sack  in  the 
East;  $2. SO  to  $3  f .o,b.  Rochester,  New  York  Baldwin  apples  firm  at  $6 
per  barrel  in  a  few  eastern  markets;  $7  to  $7.50  in  Chicago;  $6  f ,o-b» 
Rochester. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.20  for  the  top  and  $10*60  to 
$11«10  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.25  to  $12.25;  butc!-- 
er  Qows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10,75;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $9.75  to  $14;  fat  lambs  $16  to  $18.65;  feeding- 
lambs  $15.50  to  $18;  yearlings  $13.75  to  $16.75  and  fat  ewes  $6,25  to 
$10.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  40/t;  Chicago  38  5/4/, 
Philadelphia  41/4;  Boston  40  1/2^, 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  5:    No.l  dark  northern  Ivlinneapolis 
$1,82  to  $2.10.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $2.08  to  $2*10;  Kansas  City 
$2,04  to  $2,07.    No. 5  red  winter  Chicago  $2.02  l/2.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.91  3/4  to  $1.92  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.92  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1»83 
to  $1.94,    No. 4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1^17  1/2  to  $1.18.    No.2  mixed  corn 
Kansas  City  $1,17  to  $1.22.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.25.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.26  to  $l->27;  Minneapolis  $1.23  to  $1.25.  St. 
Louis  $1.21  to  $1.22.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.25  to  $1.26,  No. 
3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.25  to  $1.26.    N0v3  white  oats  Kansas  City 
58  l/Sp.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  56  to  57/ ;  Minneapolis  52  l/4  to 
52  3/4/;  St.  Louis  57/. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  18 
points,  closing  at  24.01/  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  de- 
clined 22  points,  closing  at  24.08/.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  anS.     Average  closing  price      Peb.  5,      Peb.  4,      Feb.  5,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  120.83       120.55  101.08 

20  H.H.  stocks  100.49       100,46  82.50 


(.vail  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  6.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibilitj',  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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PACKERS'  Oral  arguments  on  the  validity  of  the  merger  of  Armour  &  Co.  and 

HEARING        Morris  &  Co.,  meat  packers,  will  he  heard  hy  Secretary  G-ore  February  17. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  and  the  packers  have  been  allotted  nine  hours 
each,  and  Secretary  Gore  expects  to  dispose  of  the  case  before  he  retires 
March  4.  (Press,  Peb.  7.) 


ROADS  LEO  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  by  a  vote  of  66  to  5  the  House  bill 

ISLATION  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  for  road  construction  and 
$15,000,000  for  forest  road  improvements  in  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
upon  expenditure  by  the  States  affected  of  a  like  sum.  (Press, Feb.  7.) 


INTERSTATE  The  Senate  interstate  commerce  committee  has  been  requested  by 

COMJ/ffiRCE  COM-  the  Farmers'  National  Council  to  have  Thomas  F.  woodlock  nominated  to 
J  MISSION        be  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "to  explain  his  cor^ 
nection  with  railroads  and  bankers."     (Press,  Feb.  7.) 


!  TARIFF  ON  Representative  Free  February  6  introduced  a  bill  proposing  in- 

CHERRIES  creased  tariff  duties  on  cherries,  both  natural  and  preserved.  (Press, 
I  Feb.  7.) 


r  TOBACCO  IN-  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  an  alleged  agree- 

QJJIRY  ASKED  ment  between  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  England  to  control  the  tobacco  market  ill  this  country,  was  pro- 
posed in  a  resolution  February  6  by  Senator  Ernst.    Senator  Ernst  de- 
clared that  the  two  companies  had  an  agreement  restricting  sales  to  their  respective 
countries  and  were  "boycotting  and  destroying"  the  tobacco  cooperative  associations 
of  this  country.    The  Imperial  Company,  he  said,  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  tobacco 
grown  in  North  and  South  Carolina  dnd  Kentucky,  while  the  American  company  had  a 
similar  monopoly  on  other  grades  grown  in  other  sections.    Immediate  consideration 
^  of  the  resolution,  which  would  direct  particular  inquiry  into  alleged  boycotting  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  was  blocked  by  Senator  Bruce, 
(Press,  Feb.  7.) 


RATES  ON  BUTTER,  A  new  basis  for  the  making  of  railroad  rates  on  butter,  eggs  and 
EGGS  AND  poultry,  when  shipped  from  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  producing  terri- 
POULTRY         tory  to  points  in  the  northeast  of  the  United  States  and  generally  to 

the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  River  Valleys,  was  laid  down  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  February       to  become  effective  May  9. 
(Press,  Feb.  7.) 
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Section  2 

\gricultural  An  editorial  in  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  February  4  says; 

Commission «s  "The  outstanding  feature  in  the  report  of  the  President's  farm  commis- 
Beport       slon  is  disappointing.    It  is  the  Recommendation  that  a  Federal  cooperat- 
ive marketing  hoard  be  set  up  to  cooperate  with  farm  cooperative  organ- 
izations.   Such  a  board  would  be  useless.    The  best  that  could  be  hoped 
for  it  would  be  that  it  might  not  be  mischievous^  although  it  might  be 
just  that.    Also  it  would  be  unwelcome.    The  farmers  do  not  want  it. 
Certainly  the  cooperative  marketing  organizatidns  do  nbt  watit  it*  They 
do  not  want  supervision.    Neither  do  they  watii  tb  be  pdtrdaized.    They  do 
ask  to  be  let  alone ^  to  be  permitted  to  Work  out  their  own  problems  as 
they  have  been  workitig  tiieb  ou^.^    Indeed,  this  attitude  of  the  farmers 
and  theif  oirgdnizktidn^  seems  to  have  been  understood  and  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  commission,  which  was  careful  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
board  be  not  imposed  on  the  farmers,  but  be  made  available  to  them.  Bat 
as  for  any  service  such  a  b6ard  could  render  in  collecting  and  distributr- 
ing  data,  the  State  and  Federal  departments  of  agricultural  and  farm 
organizations  already  are  doing  that;  very  thing.  .  ...The  proposed  Federal 
board  would  set  up  another  expensive  Government  bureau  for  no  valuable 
purpose.    It  would  be  out  of  line  with  the  administration's  policy  of 
economy,  just  as  the  reconmendation  for  larger  appropriations  for  Gov- 
ernment  marketing  reports  is  out  of  line  with  that  policy.... A  recommendai- 
tion  that  doubtless  will  be  welcomed,  especially  by  growers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  that  permission  be  granted  to  establish  clearing 
houses  for  perishables  so  as  to  cope  with  conditions  of  glut  or  famine. 
This  would  merely  be  an  enabling  act  and  would  be  useful  to  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  already  in  cooperation.    The  recommendation  regarding  re- 
habilitation of  the  beef  cattle  industry  through  the  establishment  of 
better  credits  and  a  tariff  on  hides  are  sound  and  altogether  practical. 
On  the  whole  the  chief  value  of  the  commission's  report  is  to  show  again 
how  little  real  farm  relief  can  be  had  from  legislation  and  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  fact  that  the  farmer  mast  turn  to  himself  rather  than  to 
other  groups  or  to  the  Government  for  the  permanent  solution  of  his 
problems." 

Agricultural  The  Journal  of  Commei^ce  for  February  6  says:  "The  House  of  Repre- 

Credits  Act  sentatives  committee  on  banking  and  currency  has  just  reported  favorably 
upon  the  so-called  Strong  bitl  designed  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Credits 
act  so  as  to  enable  national  agricultural  credit  corporations  to  redis- 
count with  Federal  Reserve  intermediate  credit  banks.    This  measure  is 
deemed  so  ingjortant  that,  acco^rding  to  the  current  news,  Chairman  McFadden 
has  been  authorized  to  'approach*  the  rules  committee  and  other  leaders  in 
order  to  have  the  legislation  given  a  privileged  place.    The  plan  to  let 
these  agriculturS.1  corporations  rediscount  and  so  eventually  to  bring  their 
paper  into  the  Federal  Reserve  system  has  all  the  earmarks  of  bad  policy 
and  bad  management  that  have  become  so  familiar  in  connection  with  legis- 
lation on  this  topic.    Even  the  framers  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  act 
did  not  venture  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  and  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
the  proposal  should  be  brought  to  the  front  now  after  a  season  in  which 
the  farmer  has  been  more  prosperous  than  for  a  good  while  past." 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  February  7  says:"   Most  of 

^sgislation  the  bills  before  Congress  at  present  provide  for  some  sort  of  national 
board,  usually  to  be  appointed  by  the  President .  Such  bills  should  be 
squelched  as  mercilessly  as  one  would  a  rattlesnake,,  for  a  high-salaried 
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political  "board  appointed  by  the  president  Tvould  icake  farm  organizations 
under  its  jurisdiction  nothing  more  than  political  footballs.    Any  "board 
of  a  national  character,  V7hich  rould  undoubtedly  be  a  step  forward  in  co- 
operative marketing,  should  be  selected  by  the  farm  organizations  them- 
selves." 

Bread  Prices  The  ITevr  York  City  -press  of  Pebraary  6  states  that  the  various 

chain  grocery  stores  Pebraary  5  increased,  or  announced  their  intention 
to  increase,  the  price  of  bread.     The  larger  bal^reries,  s^ach  as  TJard's, 
G-eneral  Baking  and  Cushman^ma-y  make  similar  announcements  soon,  it  is 
reported. 

Bread  Prices  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebruary  &  states  that 

in  Ajrgentina    the  master  bakers  of  Buenos  A^ires  have  raised  a  storm  of  protest  by 

advancing  the  price  of  bread  to  10  centavos  a  kilogram,  giving  as  their 
reason  the  rise  in  the  price  of  vrheat  flour.  The  nev:^spapers  assert  the 
ne??  price  is  not  justified. 

Britain  Pears  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebraary  6  states  that  fear  of 

Meat  Trust    a  possible  temporary  or  permanent  alliance  between  the  vast  Vestey  organ- 
ization, of  T7hich  Baron  ivilliam  Vestey  is  the  head,  and  the  American 
meat  packers,  T7as  voiced  before  the  pood  Commission  Pebruary  5  by 
P.  E.  Wise,  form.erly  assistant  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Pood.  He 
said  there  was  no  guarantee  against  such  a  combination,  ?7"riich  77culd  h^vs 
British  meat  consumers  at  its  mercy,  and  he  arga.ed  that  unless  concerted 
action  ?7as  taken  prices  T/ould  continue  to  rise.    Mr.  Wise  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Governm^ent  meat  board  to  control  the  importation  and  dis- 
tribution of  meat  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  and  to  arrange  for 
the  transportation  of  the  Vestey  undertakings  into  an  organization  run 
on  public  utility  lines  under  Government  control.     This  scheme  was  ad- 
versely criticized  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  Sir  Auckland 
G-eddes,  and  others. 

Canadian  Palp-         A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebruary  6  states  thjat  resc- 
wood  Embargo  lutions  protesting  against  Canada's  proposed  tax  on  pulp^ood  exporta- 
tions  were  adopted  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  at  New  York  Pebruary  5.     The  resolutions  urged  members 
to  "use  their  best  efforts  ?7ith  their  Eepresentatives  in  Washington  to 
have  our  C-overnment  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  in- 
terests of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United  States."  Dv.  Bigh 
?.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  organization,  said  the  palp^ood  interests  of 
Canada  T?ere  behind  the  proposed  tax  for  selfish  purposes  and  not  for  pur- 
poses of  conservation,  as  they  have  claimed.    Doctor  Baker  said:  '^VJe  are 
protesting  the  proposed  tax  on  the  ground  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  de- 
signed to  embarrass  American  consumers  and  gain  control  of  the  American 
paper  market,    li^e  are  asking  our  'Governmient  to  recognize  that  fact.''  The 
delegates  77ere  advised  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  demonstration 
forests  in  every  papermaking  State  as  a  mieans  of  initiating  the  forma- 
tion of  State  forest  policies  to  make  the  national  movement  in  effect  in 
the  various  States. 

A  Montreal  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebruary  6  says:  "Edward  Beck, 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Pebraary  4  defend- 
ed a  proposed  special  tax  on  all  pulpT?ood  exportations  and  branded  as 
'?ropaga,nda'  the  recent  protest  filed  ^ith  Chairman  Borah  of  the  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee  at  Washington  by  the  National  Publishers = 
Association.     The  American  publishers,  Mr,  Beck  said  at  a  m.eeting  of  the 
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Canadian  palpwood  Association,  had,  ^ith  their  protest,  taken  the 
•initial  Btfep  t6  Steinpede  the  puhlic  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  "by 
brandishing  the  bogey  of  international  hostility  should  the  Cana,dian 
Government  -ondertake  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  munanuf actured  pulp- 
wood,  '    Dominion  paper  manufacturers  had  no  ulterior  motive  in  their 
campaign  to  have  the  Canadian  Government  place  a  ta^:  on  all  exportation? 
he  said.    Ralph  Bell  of  Halifax  and  Angas  Mac  Lean  of  BathJmrst,  N.B-, 
said  they  did  not  favor  an  embargo.     Such  a  move,  Mr.  Bell  said,  rould 
impair  the  market  for  the  small  holder  of  woodlands  while  benefiting  no 
One  except  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  interests,   *which  would  be  able  to 
buy  in  a  non-competitive  market  at  their  own  prices,*    Mr.  MecLean  con- 
tended that  imposition  of  an  export  tax  would  be,  in  effect,  an  embargo, 
•which  would  work  an  injustice  to  the  Itoitime  Provinces  and  the  private 
owners  would  be  a,t  a  great  disadvantage  if  deprived  of  the  United  State? 
market.*" 

Coffee  Price  The  press  to-day  states  that  probable  decreases  in  the  purchases 

of  coffee,  dae  to  high  prices  and  reduced  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  was  seen  by  officials  of  the  Commerce  Department  February  5  as 
reasons  f  or  reports  in  Brazil  of  an  American  boycott  against  the  commod- 
ity.   Officials  of  the  department  have  found  no  evidence  of  an  organized 
boycott  in  the  United  States,  but  they  said  many  complaints  had  been 
received  of  high  prices. 

Farmer  Party  A  Montreal  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pebniary  6  says:  "Eeciprocity 

in  Quebec      between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  free  trade  in  raw  materials  is 
to  be  the  political  plank  of  a  new  farmers*  party  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  if  success  attends  the  -plans  of  a  group  of  delegates  who  Febrviarj 
5  quit  the  convention  of  the  United  B'armers  of  Quebec  and  decided  on 
direct  political  action  on  their  own  account.    The  United  Farmers  as  an 
organization  is  supposed  to  be  non-political.    The  seceders  say  that 
surreptitiously  it  is  leaning  toward  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  in  power 
at  Ottawa  a.nd  at  Quebec  and  which  favors  a  low  tariff.    The  rebels  do 
not  like  that  policy.    Neither  do  they  want  anything  to  do  with  the 
Opposition  policy  of  a  high  tariff.    The  trend  of  the  debate,  which  took 
place  at  a  caucus  held  behind  locked  doors,  was  toward  embracing  the 
principles  of  the  Progressive  party,  which  has  its  power  centred  in  the 
prairie  provinces." 

Farm  Organiza-        The  press  of  February  5  reports:  "Urging  Congress  to  take  appro- 
tion  Board   priate  action  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  cooperative  market- 
Convention    ing  'without  granting  authority  to  regulate,  supervise  or  participate  in 
the  operation*  of  farmers*  self-help  agencies,  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  closed  its  annual  convention  at  Washington  February  4. 
The  cooperative  movement,  the  board  decided,  offers  the  only  real  promis'- 
of  better  incomes  for  farmers,  and  it  mast  be  supported  'by  friendly  and 
enlightened  public  opinions  and  practiced  by  people  who  understand  its 
underlying  principles- •    Declaring  education  must  precede  effective 
operation  of  cooperative  agencies,  the  board  commended  the  purposes  of 
and  pledged  its  support  to  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  re- 
cently incorporated  to  promote  the  cooperative  idea  in  educational 
courses.    The  resolutions  asserted  that  the  farmers  were  not  s^affering 
from  lack  of  credit,  but  rather  from  too  much  credit ...  .Propaganda  for 
crop  diversification  as  one  method  of  achieving  prosperity  was  deplored. 
Proposed  legislation  to  create  a  farmers'  export  corporation  was  in- 
dorsed, and  another  resolution  urged  relief  from  the  'present  burden  of 
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taxes ^  through  a  more  eouitable  distrilDution  of  taxes,  economy  in  G-overn- 
nient,  collection  in  full  of  all  foreign  debts,  taking  from  incomes  a 
larger  share  of  governmental  cost  and  establishment  of  a  'proper  balance 
betv/een  import  duties  and  exp'ort  countries.'     The  delegates  also  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  'sufficient  appropriation*  for  the  'proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  la^s  and  particularly  the  Volstead  act,'     and  in- 
dorsed a  plan  of  consolidating  the  Washington  offices  of  principal  farm 
organizations  in  one  building." 

German  Potash  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  6  states  that  the 

Sales       January  sales  of  the  G-erman  potash  Syndicate  totaled  182^380  tons.  Ihe 
syndicate  expects  an  equally  brisk  business  for  February. 

produce  Rates  The  press  of  February  5  states  that  rates  on  farm  products  from 

points  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  south  of  the  Snake  River  to  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Ta-coma  and  other  llorth  Pacific  ports,  are  reasonable,  it  was 
held  February  5    by  Frank       Weaver,  examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  a  tentative  report* 

Ta5:ation  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Febrasry  6  say6: 

"Eighty-»six  per  ceht  of  the  profits  of  agricultural  corporations  and 
allied  industries  in  1922  was  paid  out  for  local,  Stste  and  Federal  taxes. 
The  statement  seem.s  hardly  credible  but  it  is  m3.de  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ?fter  an  investigation  of  the  matter.     It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  make  further  inciuiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  farmer's  trou- 
bles or  for  a  remedy.    Distribution  of  the  taxes  is  not  given  but  earlier 
researches  show  that  State  and  local  taxes  absorb  much  more  of  the  farm- 
er's income  than  the  Federal.     There  is  an  alarming  growth  of  these 
taxes  for  all  citizens  as  well  as  the  farmers.     Schools,  sewers,  electric 
lights,  police  and  fire  departments  add  heavily  to  the  burden  of  the 
urban  taxpayer.    If  he  has  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  in  earlier  years 
he  is  also  getting  more,  although  perhaps  not  nearly  all  he  pays  for. 
This  is  true  for  the  farmer.     Schools,  roads,  courts,  all  add  to  the 
farmer's  t^xes.    But  local  taxes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themr- 
selves  and  they  also  have  a  voice  in  making  the  State  expenditures. 
People  as  a  whole  do  not  realize  that  anything  paid  for  from  the  public 
treasury  is  an  expense  to  themselves.     If  a  little  town  can  get  an  a-p- 
propriation  from  the  Federal  Q-overnment  for  a  post  office  building  large 
enough  for  a  small  city  they  feel  that  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation. 
Concrete  roads  and  other  improvements,  perhaps  worth  all  they  cost,  are 
voted  for  without  realization  that  the  taxpayer  himself  pays  for  them. 
There  is  also  a  manifest  injustice  in  the  system  of  taxation  applied  to 
farm  lands.     Taxes  are  levied  on  the  assumed  money  value  of  the  farm. 
Generally  this  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  rent  value.    After  the 
land  bubble  broke,  and  c  orn  m  J.owa    was  selling  for  about  30  cents  a 
bushel,  the  farmer's  crop  would  not  pay  the  taxes  simply  because  the 
assessment  was  on  the  assumed  value  while  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  oat 
of  what  the  farm  produced,    A  constant  tinkering  with  the  tax  laws  is  not 
desirable.    But  it  does  seem  as  if  the  system  of  general  property  taxa- 
tion calls  for  revision.    Possibly  the  individuals  who  are  supposed  to 
•be  hanging  on  to  the  remaining  14  per  cent  of  the  farm  income  will  be 
willing  to  see  another  lesson  in  the  question  of  taxation.     In  the  loud 
outcry  against  wealth  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  tax  away  the 
greater  part  of  large  incomes.     This  is  no  different  from  taxing  away 
the  farmer's  income.    No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  anything  that 
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Materially  reduces  the  farmer's  income  affects  the  business  interests  of 
the  country.     It  should  "be  equally  plain  that  taxing  away  other  incomes 
is  h_armful  because  the  money  is  kept  from  productive  enterprise.  The 
entire  country  suffers  in  consequence." 


Section  3 
MRKET  qUOTATIOlIS 

Farm  Products  Peh.  6:    Eastern  potatoes  stronger,  northern  stock  nearly  steady. 

New  York  sacked  Whites  $1.55  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets; 
$1.20  to  $1.28  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Delaware  and  Maryland  sweet  potatoes 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Tennessee  Nancy 
Halls  $2.50  to  $2.75  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  generally 
stronger  at  $25  to  $35  bulk  per  ton,  top  of  $40  in  Philadelphia;  $18  to 
$20  f .o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  yellow  onions  mostly  $3  to  $3.25  per 
100  pound  sack  in  the  East;  $2,90  to  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  $6.50  to  $7.50.    Northwestern  extra  fancy  Winesaps 
$3.50  to  $3.65  per  box  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.10  for  the  top,  and  $10.45  to 
$11  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.25  to  $12;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $4  to  $10.75;  light  and  m.edium  weight  veal  calves 
$9.25  to  $13.50;  fat  lambs  $15.25  to  $18.50;  feeding  lambs  $15.50  to 
$18;  yearlings  $13.50  to  $16.50;  fat  ewes  $6,25  to  $10.25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  40^6;  Chicago  39/^; 
Philadelphia  41j6;  Boston  40  l/2ji. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  6:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.75  to  $2.06.    No. 2.  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.98  to  $2.01.    No. 4  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.93  1/2,  No. 3  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.80  l/2  to 
$1.84  l/2;  No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.84  to  $1.92  l/2.    No. 4  mixed 
corn  Chicago  $1.16;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  $1.14  to  $1.18;  No. 2 
mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.18  l/2.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.32  l/2. 
Kansas  City  $1.22.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.24;  Minneapolis  $1.22 
to  $1.23;  St.  Louis  $1.20  to  $1.22.    No. 4  white  corn  Chicago  $1.17; 
No. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.24.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.21  to 
$1.22.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  53  to  56  l/2/^;  Minneapolis  51  l/4  to 
51  3/4/i;  St.  Louis  55  l/2  to  56^;  Kansas  City  58  l/2ji. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  6  points, 
closing  at  23.95/^  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  7  points, 
closing  at  24.01/.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price      Feb.  6,        Feb.  5,        Feb.  6,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  121.48         120.83  92.94 

20  R.R.  stocks  100.46         100.49  82.40 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  7.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reSected  in  the  press  on  matters  affc-ctla§  agricultjire,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  lor  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AGPIG'JLTUr?.4L  The  Washington  post  of  Fehniary  8  says:  "Hitting  back  at 

CGNZb?iT*5>TCjJ    President-  Coolid^:.-e      agricultural  conference,  Tvhi?,h  last  Tveek  in  its 
liiilPOl'?-  CSI'T'-'Xlu?.-.  report  "cigorously  criticized  the  administration  of  the  Interstate 
ICI5M       Ccorerce  OormnioSion  and  the  Treasury  Department,  Chairmn  Clyde  3c  Aitch- 
iv-scn,  of  the  corLcnissicn,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  Pehruary  7 
addressed  lett^:;rs  to  the  President  defending  their  respective  agencies 
and  charging,  in  effect,  that  the  ccn.fer?nce  meirjuers  had  "been  unfair.     ^We  can  net 
permit  the  con'"':irenca^s  strictures  as  to  the  expensiT'Sness  and  formality  of  proced- 
ure to  psos  unr.hallerged,  ^  Ch'-jir.nQan  Aitchison  said.     ^The  conference  has,  it  seems  to 
us,  overlooked  ccoiDletely  the  nature  of  the  responsihili c io3  of  the  corniission  under 
the  transportation  act  of  19S0  for  the  maintenance  of  c.n  adequate  national  rail 
transportation  machine,  and  lays  -anwarranted  ernphasis  on  the  situation  of  particular 
shippers  or  grr^j.ps  T7ithaut  re^-ard  to  the  national  p?3icy  as  declared  hy  lai?..*.' 

'•Secretary  Mellon  said  that  if  the  coriference  had  any  matters  in  mind  which 
were  within  his  power  to  correct,  the  president  could  rest  assured  that  immediate 
attention  would  be  gi^n  to  them, .  .  .Ivlr .  Mellon  declared  the  suggestion  of  the  con-' 
ference  of  having  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  talce  some  ag.gressi"e  steps  which  would 
open  to  cooperavive  marketing  associaticns  proper  lines  of  credit  was  not  clear  to 
him-     ^Tlie  intermediate  credit  banks  have  loaned  more  than  $44,000,000  to  the  cooper- 
ative ma.rketing  associations,  as  aga-inst  $18,000,000  rediscounts,  and  have  at  all 
times  been  ready  to  meet  any  legitimate  demand  of  the  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion, *  he  said.     »In  the  past  year  the  War  Pinance  Corporation  was  availa'Dle  for  this 
same  purpose,  but  was  not  called  upon  to  any  extent.     It  seems  to  m.e  there  mast  be 
some  misunderstanding  in  this  -oarticular  of  the  agricultural  conference's  comolaint. 

Before  the  House  agricultural  committee  Pebruary  7,  Aaron  Sapiro,  co^ansel  for 
the  ITational  Co^oncil  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Associations,  protested  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  agricultural  commission  and  declared  that  every  antitrast  law 
would  be  broken  down  if  the  findings  of  the  commission  became  law. 


COOPERATIVE  A  bill  designed  to  encourage  cooperative  marketing  was  intro- 

MAEKETMG      duced  by  Hepresentative  Dickinson,  Pebmary  7.     It  would  provide  for  ex- 
LECxISLATIOlT  pansion  of  the  Bcreau::  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  for  creation  of  a  marketing  council  to  be  composed  of 
four  members  appointed  by  the  President,  with  Senate  conf irm^ation,  to 
hold  the  positions  permanently.     In  addition  an  advisory  body  would  be  organized 
from  various  cooperative  marketing  groups.     (press,  Psb.  8.) 


ROAD  LEGIS-  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  $150,000,000  roads  constr^o-Ction  bill 

LATION       were  agreed  to  by  the  House  Pebruary  7  and  the  measure  now  goes  to  the 
Senate.     (press,  Peb.  8.) 


MEXICAN"  BORDER         The  Eouse  pebruary  7  passed  a  resolution  under  which  the  time  for 
RATES         returning  cattle  sent  into  Mexico  for  pascurage  may  be  ret-'orned  duty 
free  is  extended  to  December  31,  1925.     (press,  Peb.  8.) 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Sici^j?:  City  Li^^^e  Stock  Becord  for  February  3  says: 

Coiii^issicn    "The  average  citizen  has  no  manner  of  an  idea  as  to  what  the  Congress  icay 
do  with  recommendations  that  have  been  passed  along  from  the  President's 
agricultural  cure  coimission  to  the  President,  and  from  him  to  the  Con- 
gress.   And,   in  this,  ^/e  lay  claim  to  being  one  of  the  a\'cra.ge  citizenry. 
We  lay  no  claim  to  having  any  idea  of  what  r:ill  be  the  outcome  of  these 
recomniendations — in  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us  just  what  the 
corrinission,  the  President  and  their  recommendations  might  or  could  do. 
But  there  is  one  lictle  recomm.endat ion  in  the  most  recent  batch  of  rec- 
ommendations that "meets  our  fullest  approval.     In  fact,   it  has  been  a 
contention  of  this  paper  that  the  Federal  C-overiim-ent  should  take  over 
absolute  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  cuarantine  niles  for  the  handling 
and  prevention  of  .  animal  diseases.     We  favor  a  Federal  law  that  will  (com- 
pel uniform  OjUarantine  reg-olat ions  in  every  Sta.te  in  the  Union.  This 
might  interfere  with  cerhain  private  schemes,  but  \:e  positively  believe 
in  an  inspection  la??,  operated  by  the  Federal  Q-overnment ,  that  will  let 
a  cow  that  has  been  inspected  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  have  entry  rights 
into  any  other  State  without  again  being  subjected  to  anot*her  inspection— 
and  veterinary  fee—before  she  can  be  turned  out  to  grass  in  another 
State.    And  that  kind  of  a  recciirrendat ion  is  found  in  the  latest  document 
sent  from  the  commission  to  the  president  and  from  him  over  to  the 
Congress." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Siou^  City  Live  Stock  Pecord  for  February  2  says: 

Marketing      "To  a  certain  extent  we  favor  cooperation  of  the  farmers  to  save  costs 
and  as  far  as  possible  stabilize  prices  for  farm,  ard  feed  lot  products. 
In  a  m^easure  we  indorse  the  f allowing  editorial  from  the  St.  Joseph 
Stockyards  Journal,  but  we  do  not  indorse  it  as  a  whole.     We  miost  certain- 
ly, however,  indorse  the  suggestion  that  all  farmers  should  invoice  the 
fellows  who  are  setting  them^selves  up  as  leaders  and  organizers  of  co- 
opera.tive  miovements.     Too  many  of  them,  we  suspect,  h2.ve  gone  into  the  ■ 
game  for  easy  m.oney— jobs  at  good  pay,  and  can  not  register  as  good 
farm^ers.     The  Editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows:     'Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  consider  that  the  co-op  idea  is  built  aro-'uiid  the  assumption 
that  the  leaders  a-re  just  a  little  sm.arter  than  thos^  who  m^ake  up  the 
component  membership?     Study  this  cooperative  ma^rketing  m-ovement  care- 
fully and  you  will  discover  within  it  an  element  that  strongly  tends  to 
discourage  private  initiative.     A-opeal  for  supoort  is  made  on  a  basis  of 
class  lo3*alty,  the  same  appeal  the  labor  unions  use  when  it  comes  to 
supporting  a  man  or  m.easure.     Labor  leaders  boast  of  their  ability  to 
swing  the  "labor  vote"  as  they  see  fit,  thus  encouraging  class  feelings 
and  hatreds .Are  we  to  see  a  further  carr/'ing  out  of  this  same  tenden- 
cy in  farm,  organizations?    Are  these  farmi  organization  leaders  sm^atter 
than  you?    Are  they  more  ca.pable  of  governing  farm  activities  and  market- 
ing matters  than  is  the  individual  f  arm.er  or  stock  raiser?    Are  we  ready 
to  raise  a  form  of  communism  in  the  r^aral  distrj.cts  with  a  group  to  dic- 
tate how,  what  and  whan  we  shall  produce  and  market?     Impossible,  you 
say?    Well  then,  if  the  so-called  contract  plan,  whereby  the  members 
signing  covenant  to  do  all  of  their  buying  and  selling  through  these  cen- 
tralized, group- dominated  organizations  does  not  strongly  savor  of  conr- 
munism,  what  does  it  savor  of?     How  many  of  these  organizers  and  self- 
styled  leaders  are  actually  bona  fide  producers  themselves?    Do  they 
choose  real  farmers  and  real  farm.ers^  sons  for  the  executive  and  salary- 
paying  jobs?    Or  are  they  using  their  new-born  power  to  give  themselves 
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and  their  cohorts  the  juicy  plurns  while  the  fanners  and  stock- raisers 
supply  the  siner/s  of  vrar  in  menioership  dues?     In  other  vzords,  is  the 
farmer  being  fai'med  in  this  new  organization  scheme?    These  are  pointed 
questions  that  the  farm.er  and  stoclcnan  should  ponder  well  before  be- 
coming thoroughly  "sold"  on  any  soul-and-body- saving  scheme.    Look  to 
the  motive  behind  the  salvation  remedies  these  leaders  are  prescribing 
for  the  ills  of  agriculture.^'- 

Cotton  Indict-         An  Atlanta,  Ga.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  7  states  that 
ments         thirty-eight  additional  indictments  charging  violation  of  the  Georgia 
law  prohibiting  dealing  in  cotton  futures  on  margin  77ere  returned 
February  6  by  the  Fait  on  County  Grand  Jury.     The  indie  tm.ents  xvere  against 
persons  living  in  IIbtt-  York,  Nerr  Orleans  and  Atlanta,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  indictments  to  approximately  125.     Several  of  those  accused 
already  are  under  indictment  on  the  same  alleged  offense. 

Cotton  in  The  press  of  February  7  states  that  the  formation  of  the  biggest 

South  Africa  cotton  venture  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  is  described  by  the  com- 
mercial editor  of  the  Johs.nne sburg  Star  February  6.    He  says  papers 
just  registered  in  the  Transvaa^l  show  that  a  company  acquired  75,000 
acres  of  portugu.ese  territory  with  a  frontage  of  12  miles  on  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railroad  line  and  intends  to  c^altivate  15,000  acres  of  cotton  in  the 
next  three  years. 

Crop  Acreage  An  editorial  in  The  :?all  St.  Journal  for  February  7  says:  "If 

farmers  heed  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  they  will  not 
increase  the  acreage  in  corn  and  spring  wheat,  and  will  raise  about  as 
much  cotton  and  tobacco  as  ia.st  year.     They  might  also  increase  the 
supply  of  hogs.    Domestic  and  foreign  market  conditions  and  the  probable 
competition  from  other  producers  are  behind  this  advice.    In  any  branch 
of  agriculture  a  well  balanced  system,  is  better  thian  that  of  increa^sing 
acreage  when  prices  are  high  and  decreasing  when  they  are  low,  and  the 
farmers  should  hesitate  before  eiraanding  in  1925.     The  industrial  out- 
look promises  good  m.arkets  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  for  all  kinds 
of  f  arm  products .     If  there  is  no  foolish  overstimulation  of  indus-^ry 
we  may  be  in  for  several  years  of  business  prosperitsr  that  v'ill  make 
a  good  market  for  the  minor  products.    But  the  farmer  who  does  not  over- 
expand  is  the  one  who  will  be  on  safe  ground.    Wheat  at  $2,  or  even 
$1.50,  is  tempting  to  any  farmer.    But  what  has  brought  it  to  the  high 
figure  this  season?    Nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  world  crop,  due  to 
adverse  weather,  was  smxaller  than  the  year  before.     There  is  no  reduc- 
tion in  world  acreage  of  winter  wheat,  and  there  is  no  ass^urance  tha^t 
tha  weather  will  again  afflict  most  of  the  producers  of  the  world  and 
favor  the  United  States.     Canada  and  the  southern  hemisphere  can  be 
counted  on  to  remain  in  the  business  of  producing  wheat.     Corn  for  July 
delivery  has  sold  as  high  a.s  $1.58  a  bushel.    That  is  enough  to  tempt  a 
man  to  rush  into  a  greatl^^  increased  acreage.    But  what  has  made  corn 
worth  such  a  price?    Simplj-  the  fact  that  adverse  weather  cut  do"sn  the 
yield,  so  that  the  total  crop  was  less  than  our  domestic  demand.  An 
acreage  as  large  as  last  year,  coupled  with  an  average  yield,  would  pro- 
duce a  crop  sufficient  to  fill  all  needs.     There  is  also  the  fact  that 
liquidation  in  cattle  and  hogs  has  been  drastic,  thus  lessening  the  con- 
sumption of  corn  by  some  bundred  million  bushels.    Another  short  crop 
woijld  be  a  calamity,  because  there  is  no  large  reserve  stock;  but  no 
man  ean  afford  to  extend  his  axreage  on  the  assumption  that  the  season 
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will  be  adverse  for  the  cecond  year  in  succession.    Maintenance  of 
present  prices  for  "bcch  '.Theat  and  corn  can  "be  predicated  only  on  tha.t 
assumption.     The  probabilities  are  that  the  season  will  be  normal  v;ith 
an  average  yield." 

A  dispatch  from  Havana  to  the  press  of  February  7  states  that  the 
Havana  Produce  Exchange  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cuban  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture  incTviiring  as  tc  rcunors  of  a  f orthccndng  decree  restricting 
the  importation  of  rice  and  T^rotesting  againsx  tmy  such  measure  on  the 
ground  tha.t  it  T70uld  >e  harmful  to  both  merchants  and  the  poorer  classes. 
An  official  of  the  commerce  section  of  irhe  Department  of  Agriculture 
sta.tes  tha/G  President  Zayas,  at  the  request  of  several  rice  importers 
hit  by  the  low  prices  of  rice  due  to  competition,  rill  sign  a  decree 
limiting  importa.tion  of  rice  until  the  market  is  less  congested. 

Farm  Deprecia-         A  Chicago  divSpatch  to  the  press  of  February  7  states  that  a 

tion         great  deal  of  interest  is  being  shewn  in  Iowa  over  estimates  of  depre- 
ciation of  farm  property.     On  van  average  eighcy-acre  fa3"m,  it  is  esti- 
mated tha.t  the  depreciation  of  farm  implements  has  ranged  from  5  to  3 
per  cent,  or  equal  tc  $42.58  on  an  inven-cory  vaJcie  of  $577.    Taking  in- 
ventory of  farm  buildings  of  a.ll  kin^s.  the  de^jreciation  ranges  from  2 
to  8  per  cent,  or  an  annual  loss  of  $112:54  on  a  valuation  of  $5,614. 
Cost  of  insurance  on  the  entire  farm  property,  including  buildings  and 
stock,  with  a  valuation  of  $C:;350,  eouals  $19.25,  while  the  aggregate 
maintenance  of  all  overhead  expense  is  $316.67,  reckoning  at  5  per  cent. 

Food  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  cf  Commerce  for  February  7  says:  "A 

familia.r  note  was  sounded  recently  in  the  hearings  before  the  British 
commdssion  which  is  investis^atins:  the  hi.2;h  -orice  of  foodstiiff  s.  The 
specter  of  a  packer  monopoly  on  a  world-vide  scale  to  embrace  American, 
as  well  a.s  English,  firms  was  evoked  to  frighten  the  r;ub].ic,  while  a.n 
alleged  British  neat  trust  was  accused  of  taking  excessive  toil  from  the 
oppressed  consumer.    The  cha^rges  and  countercha.rges  call  attention  to  a 
really  sing'j.lar  phenomenon:  the  momentous  absence  dn  this  country  of 
the  usual  widespread  suspicion  of  monopolistic  machinations.    With  bread 
and  mea.t  prices  a.t  high  levels,  and  costs  cf  other  sta^ole  food  products 
rising,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  American  consuming  public 
is  not  ready  to  emulate  the  British  example  and  find  the  food  trast 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.    There  are  proba-bly  a  n^umber  of 
reasons  for  this  self'>restraint  on  the  part  of  the  public.     In  the 
first  place,  it  takes  som.e  time  for  increased  prices  of  staple  food 
products  to  bear  at  all  heavily  upon  a.  pejple  so  generally  prosperous 
as  we  are.     The  European  pxiblic  feels  the  pinch  almost  instantaneously 
and  begins  to  protest  forthwith.    Then,  rxco,  ^hen  high  prices  reflect 
greater  profits  to  primary  producers,  the  offsetting  ills  are  borne  with 
better  grace.     Here  again  the  food- importing  nations  of  Farope  are  at  a 
disadvantage ....  The  plain  fact  is  that  our  ingenuity  is  taxed  when  we 
attempt  to  assess  the  liability  and  assign  it  to  any  monopoly  or  group 
of  monopolies.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  the  Friglish  example 
and  discover  in  the  packers  an  adequate  scapegoa^t,  as  would  be  natural 
in  view  of  our  habitual  tendencies.     If  meat  alone  were  high-priced,  we 
might,  of  course,  continue  to  allege  secret  packer  combinations  as  the 
cause,  but  it  is  difficult  to  charge  any  one  group  with  a  monopoly  of 
other  foodstuffs,  especially  as  the  packers  have  largely  withdrawn  from 
their  limited  participation  in  the  various  food  lines  which  they  once 
handled.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  painful  situation.  The  cost  of  living 
is  rising  and  we  can  find  no  monopoly  to  blame  for  it  aJl .     In  this 
respect  at  least  the  English  are  better  off." 


Cuban  Bice 
Embargo 
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French  Wheat  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Fehiniary  7  says:  "The  G-overn- 

Bill         mentis  wheat  hill,  designed  to  combat  the  high  brea.d  cost  in  Prance, 

was  introduced  in  the  Chaniber  of  Deputies  Pehruary  6  hy  Premier  Herriot 
with  some  changes  from  the  original  draft  outlined  hy  the  Cabinet  councii 
February  5,.,.¥ith  the  alterations  made,  the  bill  increases  the  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  wheat  from  100,000,000  francs  to  150,000,- 
000  francs,  creates  a  control  office  for  imported  wheat  and  leaves  with 
the  local  prefects  the  task  of  ruling  whether  bakeries  should  be  closed 
one  day  a  week  or  not." 

Mexican  Farm  A  Chihuahua  City,  Mgx. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  7  states 

Colonists    that  400  German  colonists  are  going  to  that  State  to  settle  on  agricultai^ 
al  lands,  according  to  messages  in  general  circulation  throughout  the 
country*    Hot  only  will  the  Germans  bring  new  lands  under  cultivation, 
but  they  will  establish  other  industries,  it  is  said* 

Rail  Rates  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  7  says:  "The  matter  of  ^ad*- 

justing^  rail  rates,  or  what  in  the  minds  of  the  agrarians  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  rates  on  farm  products  accompanied  by  an  offsetting  increase  in 
charges  on  the  transportation  of  other  products,  is  taking  the  course 
that  it  might  have  been  expected  to  take,  and  incidentally  the  course  it 
was  expected  in  well  informed  quarters  to  take.    Manuf a^ctarers  are  not 
slow  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  no  more  -filling  to  ha,ve  their 
burdens  increased  in  this  direction  than  are  the  farmers  to  continue  to 
bear  the  burdens  they  already  carry.     If  opposition  to  higher  rates  on 
manufactured  goods  puts  out  of  the  question  hasty  reduction  in  charges 
upon  the  products  of  the  farm  and  range,  it  will  at  least  have  accomi^ 
plished  one  good  purpose.    If  our  farm-ers  and  their  soi-distant  friends 
in  Washington  were  to  have  their  way,  not  a  few  of  our  railroads  would 
be  placed  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  position,  quite  regardless  of 
simultaneous  revision  of  other  rates.    What  we  need  is  a  careful,  in- 
formed, unbiased  study  of  this  whole  question  which  would  result  in  a 
rate  structure  which  bears  some  sort  of  intelligible  and  j'^st  relation 
to  costs  and  the  value  of  services  rendered.     That  sort  of  rate  structure 
we  have  not  at  the  present  time  and,  with  deep  regret  be  it  said,  we 
are  apparently  not  likely  to  have  soon." 

Russian  Cotton        A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  7  says:  "The  Soviet 
Import      Government  has  dropped  the  decree  requiring  'health  certificates*  for 
Restrictions  all  imported  cotton  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  Russian  cotton 
fields  with  the  boll-weevil  and  other  cotton  pests  and  diseases.  Buyers 
for  the  Government's  cotton  monopoly  reported  that  enforcement  of  the 
decree  was  impossible  under  existing  conditions  in  the  international 
cotton  trade.    The  Soviet  authorities  will  try  instead  to  fumigate  the 
bales  upon  their  arrival  in  Russian  ports,  although  experts  are  skeptical 
about  this,  too." 

Southern  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  February  5  says:"... 

Development  There  are  some  eastern  and  western  people  who  still  fall  short  of  the 
spirit  of  Americanism  and  are  unwilling  to  recognize  that  the  South  is 
a  part  of  the  Nation,  and  that  upon  its  development  rests  the  future 
welfare  of  the  whole  country.   ...Everywhere  in  the  South  there  is  an 
awakening  of  this  Bpirit.  More  States  are  discussing  the  question  of 
State  advertising  on  a  large  scale,  more  towns  and  cities  are  thinking 
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of  the  same  -/vork  than  ever  before.     If  this  spirit  can  he  crystallized 
in  an  active,  aggressive,  rjibiring  ^^7or>,  ire  'Till  see  in  every  State  in 
the  South  a  spirit  of  bo-indless  snthrasias^.,  of  optimisn,  of  broad  and 
liberal  publicity.     It  ie  this  spirit  whj.ch  is  jiahing  l^lorida  a  YiorAe'r*- 
land  to  the  ITation-     If  the  sfime  kind  of  spirit  could  be  created  in  every 
ccroCTvaity  of  the  South  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  ?lorida  would  to  a 

large  extent  be  duplicated  in  every  State  in  thi^  section  There  are 

almost  irjfinite  resources  in  the  South,  and  in  every  State  in  the  South. 
We  have  scarcely  touched  the  utilization  of  these  resources.  Take 
Alabama,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  sections  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  a  combination  of  natural  resources  in  muneral Sp 
in  ir^rbles^  in  water*-po'.?er  and  in  agricultural  potentialities  absolu-tely 
unmatched  tjb  believe  in  any  other  ea^ual  area  on  the  face  of  tne  earth. 
Its  climatic  advantages  are  an  asset  of  inestimable  value.    Of  other 
soubhern  States  similar  reports  could  be  made,  varying  in  degree,  for 
while  one  State  n^ay  have  coal  and  iron,  another  Sta.te  has  other  resouxces 
to  offset  the  absence  of  coal  and  iron,    North  Carolina,  for  instance, 
without  coal  and  iron  except  to  a  limited  extent,  is  everyjhere  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  "crosperc-'js  Sta^tes  in  the  entire  Union. 
..-Virginia,  rich  in  a gr i cut rjr al  potentialities,  rich  in  coal  and  iron 
and  timber,  and  rich  in  many  other  things,  h^as  not  accomplished  by  one- 
half  T/yhat  it  should  be  doing  in  material  upbuilding.  

Section  3 
mBKSr  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Por  the  v^eek  ended  February  ?:    ITew  York  sacked  Ecund  Whites  most-- 

ly  $1*55  to  $1,75  in  the  East:  $1.20  to  $1<25  f.o.b,  Hochester.  Maine 
sacked  G-reen  Mountains  ranged  $1..85  to  $2.10  in  eastern  cities:  bulk 
stock  $1  to  $1.10  f „o.b,  PresQue  Isle.    Onions  steady  m^eastern  cities, 
slightly  weaiier  in  midwestern  m.arketSo    Sa-stern  Stayman  Winesap  apples 
ranged  $5.50  to  $8.25  per  barrel  in  the  East.     Illinois  and  Missouri 
Jonathans  $3  to  89-50  in  the  Middle  Westo 

In  eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat  markets  veal  is  $2  to  $4  nigher; 
lamb  $1  to  $3  higher  and  m>j.ttcn  firm  to  $'1  up.    Pork  loins  are  weak  to 
$1  lower.    Pebrua2-y  7  prices  good  grade  m.eats:    Beef  $13  to  $15;  veal 
$18  to  $22;  lamb  $26  to  $29;  mutton  $14  to  $16;  light  pork  loins  $16  to 
$18  and  hea^j  loins  $14.50  to  $16.50, 

Grain  market  nerx'Ous  and  erratic,    rneat  Putures  in  violent  break 
account  lower  foreign  markets ^  big  world  shipm.ents  and  stop  loss  selling 
but  recovering  at  close  of  week.     G-ood  export  busincBS  at  lower  level. 
Corn  futures  f radtionall3r  lower  than  week  ago.     Liberal  offerings  of  low 
grade  selling  at  wide  discounts.    Oat  futures  about  two  and  one  half  cent 
lower  than  week  ago. 

Butter  markets  were  irregilar  and  unsettled  during  week  ending 
Feb.  7,  maintaining  a  steady  position  rmtil  the  close  when  the  situation 
weakened  and  prices  declined  1/2^.     Closing  prices  on  92  score:  Hew  York 
39  1/2^;  Chicago  38  l/2^\  Philadelphia  40  1/2^;  Boston  40  l/2f^. 

Cheese  markets  were  weak  on  fresh  made  goods  with  trade  irregalar. 
Prices  were  also  irregalar  with  somic  tendency  to  offer  concessions  toward 
close.     "Svholesale  prices  at  V/isconsin  primiary  markets  february  6:  Twins 
23  1/4^;  Single  Daisies  24y^;  Longhorns  24  1/2/L;  Sauare  Prints  24p. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  48 
points  during  week,  closing  at  24. 11^  per  lb.    IJew  York  March  future  con^• 
tracts  advanced  40  points,  closing  at  24.20ii.     (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr, 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Pret^ared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a.l  shades  of  opinion  as 
W.e-ted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  
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AGRICULTURAL  The  House  agricultural  committee  yesterday  heard  W.  M.  Jardine,  a 

CONFEKSNCS  member  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission,  in  explanation  of  the 
HEARIITG-      recommendations  of  that  "body.     Chairman  Carey  will  "be  heard  tomorrow. 

William  p.  Schilling,  of  St.  Paul,  representing  the  Minnesota  Hilk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  opposed  the  commission's  recommendations.  (Press, 
?eb.  10.)   


TOBACCO  IN-  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution  hy  Senator  Ernst  for 

DUSTRY  IN-    an  investigation  "by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  alleged  control 
VESTIGATION  of  the  American  to"bacco  market  and  discrimination  against  farmers^  cc»- 

operative  to"bacco  marketing  associations  "by  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  England.  (Press,  Feb.  10.) 


MILK  PRODUCTS  The  House  yesterday  without  a  record  vote  passed  the  Senate  bill 

LEGISLATION  to  insure  the  District  a  pure  supply  of  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream.  It 

provides  for  an  annual  tuberculin  test  -of  herds  supplying  the  Districtl-s 
milk  and  cream  and  gives  to  the  District  health  officer  power  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  prescribed  standards  and  qualities.    Under  the  new 
law  the  health  officer  will  issue  annual  permits  for  dairy  farms  supplying  the  city 
with  its  milk  products.    The  permits  would  be  suspended  whenever  the  health  cffficer 
decides  the  public  health  is  endangered  by  the  quality  of  milk  being  shipped  into 
the  Distract.    Persistent,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  have  the  city's  butter  sup- 
ply also  placed  under  control  of  the  health  officer  were  made  by  Representative 
Linthicum.     (Press,  Feb.  10.) 


TdSAT  FLUCT-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Dr.  J.W.T.Duvel, 

UATIQNS       Grain  Exchange  Supervisor,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  district,  discussing 
the  recent  action  of  the  wheat  m^arket,  says  tha.t  it  is  difficult  to  square 
the  daily  fluctuations  in  prices,  such  as  have  been  witnessed  of  laite, 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    The  wide  daily  fluctuations  have  caused  no  little 
concern  and,  unless  they  can  be  Justified  as  in  keeping  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
'  demand,  they  will  be  classed  ultimately  as  unwarranted  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  preventing  them.    The  remedy,  as  he  sees  it,  should  come  from  the 
urain  Exchange,  rather  than  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  feels  that  a 
rale  establishing  a  price  lim.it  change  for  any  one  day,  such  as  prevails  in  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  might  correct  the  situation." 


COTTON  CON-  A  conference  of  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the  cotton  trade 

^'SRENCE         February  24  to  devise  means  of  preventing  avoidable  losses  to  the  indus- 
vALLSD  try  was  called  February  9  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  announce- 

ment said  it  was  expected  the  conference  would  formulate  a  program  to 
prevent  losses  due  to  weaiher  damage  to  baled  cotton,  variances  in  baling, 
ginning,  compressing,  warehousing  and  handling  methods  generally.   (Press,  Feb.  10.) 
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Section  2 

Cattle  Price  A  Havre  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  9  states  that  the  arriv- 

in  France      al  of  a  supply  of  Argentine  cattle,  500  head  of  which  are  to  he  brought 
to  that  port  monthly  in  order  to  supply  the  main  centers  of  Normandy  wili: 
fresh  meat,  brought  a  sharp  break  in  meat  prices  during  the  last  six 
days.    A  fall  of  70  centimes  per  kilogram  for  prime  beef  has  been  reg- 
istered, while  the  price  of  live  home-bred  cattle  has  fallen  100  francs 
per  head  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Argentine  animals. 

Farm  Census  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  February  6  says:" A*  farm  census  is  being 

taken  by  the  Federal  G-overnment.    Some  farmers  object  to  answering  the 
many  questions  asked  by  Government  agents.    They  hold  that  it  is  prying 
into  their  business  and  by  giving  the  information  requested  by  the  G-ov- 
ernment works  injury  to  them.    We  do  not  consider  the  matter  in  this 
way.     It  seems  to  us  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
gather  information  concerning  all  its  various  itidustrifes  and  then  dis- 
seminate it  to  all  the  people.     It  is  an  advantage  to  all  farmers  and 
their  organizations  that  they  have  knowledge  of  the  supply  of  farm 
crops  and  all  other  farm  wealth.    Private  institutions  expend  money  and 
time  to  get  information  that  will  assist  them  in  the  conduct  of  their 
work.     If  they  are  the  only  ones  with  information  concerning  f arm  crops, 
the  number  of  animals  on  farms,  and  all  the  various  other  activities  of 
the  farm,  the  farmer  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.     It  is  far  better  that 
the  Government  take  a  census  every  five  years  and  disseminate  the  facts 
obtained  to  all  the  people  rather  than  to  have  the  knowledge  confined 
to  the  owners  of  the  industries  that  secure  this  information  for  them?- 
selveB.    These  men  have  ways  and  means  of  gathering  data  concerning 
crops  of  various  kinds  that  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  estimate 
very  closely  the  production  of  any  particular  farm  crop.    This  knowledge 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  unless  the  Government  takes  a 
census  and  gives  its  results  to  all  its  people." 

Farm  Prof  it              An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  February  7  says:  "Some  farmers 
and  Loss       know  in  a  general  way  just  what  crop  made  or  lost  for  them  during  the 
season.    A  few  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  their  cotton  was  profitable; 
just  how  much  the  poultry  and  the  cows  contributed  towards  the  family 
living  and  the  expense  of  the  farm;  if  it  had  paid  them  to  raise  a  few 
hogs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  wl:y 
one  crop  was  profitable  and  another  was  not.    By  keeping  a  simple  form 
of  records  they  are  able  to  discover  mistakes  and  errors  in  judgment, 
and  frequently  a  crop  that  failed  to  produce  a  profit  one  year  is  ma.de 
to  show  better  values  the  next.    Too  many  farmers,  however,  only  know 
how  much  they  lost  during  the  season  by  the  amount  of  debts  they  have 
contracted,  or  how  much  they  made  by  the  amount  of  debts  they  have  paid 
off.    They  do  not  know  just  where  they  lost  money,  or  why,  or  if  they 
made  little,  can  not  tell  for  a  certainty  just  how  it  was  done.  They 
never  take  an  invoice,  but  guess  at  everything.    The  fact  that  they  get 
by  from  year  to  year  without  calling  upon  the  county  for  help  is  another 
bit  of  evidence  that  farming  is  not  such  a  bad  job  as  many  would  have 
it,  for  no  business  man  would  last  six  months  if  he  did  not  know  more  ' 
about  his  own  affairs  than  does  the  class  of  farmers  who  guess  Farm- 
ing as  a  business  would  be  on  a  much  higher  plane  if  those  engaged  in 
it  were  more  familiar  with  its  details  and  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  net  results  for  the  year." 
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Pood  Supply  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  February  5  says:  "An 

and  Popula-  American  acientist,  on  the  "basis  of  a  thorough- going  study  of  the  world' l 
tion       population  in  relation  to  the  world's  food  supply,  states  that  in  15  year 
the  United  States,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase  in  population,  will 
not  have  a  pound  of  food  to  export,  save  in  exchange  for  some  other  kind 
of  food»    Even  if  we  discount  this  prediction  50  per  cent,  it  would  seem 
inevitable  that  as  population  increases  the  ever— expanding  demand  for 
food  will  automatically  strengthen  and  stabilize  agriculture.    Every  line 
of  reasoning  growing  out  of  fundamental  conditions  seems  to  us  to  justi- 
fy faith  and  confidence  in  the  slow  but  sure  evolution  of  a  profitable 
farming  industry  in  those  areas  of  the  United  States  which,  on  account  of 
their  primary  resources  in  people,  climate,  soils  and  transportation,  are 
best  adapted  to  compete  for  the  consumer's  dollar.    The  scientist's  pre- 
diction might  well  be  discounted  to  a  considerable  extent,  because,  as 
The  Gazette  often  has  remarked,  the  productive  power  of  American  land- 
owners, under  the  stimalus  of  profitable  prices,  would  be  an  eye  -opening 
surprise." 

Immigrant  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvaiiia  Farmer  for  January  3i  says:  "There 

Farm  Labor    are  those  who  believe  that  the  immigration  laws  should  be  liberalized  so 
that  a  greater  number  of  farm  laborers  from  Europe  might  come  in.  They 
say  that  it  is  the  only  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem  in  this  coun- 
try, since  other  lines  of  industry  and  the  professions  are  taking  farm 
boys  away  from  the  country,  leaving  the  farms  under-manned.    There  is 
some  truth  in  this  analysis,  no  doubt,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  farm 
labor  of  the  kind  likely  to  come  would  fill  the  bill  satisfactorily. 
Farming  in  America  is  entirely  different  from  farming  in  Europe.  There 
the  ability  to  use  hoes,  spades,  scythes,  and  other  primitive  implements 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  farm  laborer.    Here,  a  satisfactory  farm 
laborer  mast  have  brains  and  skill  of  a  high  order.    The  native  born  farm 
boy,  given  the  proper  schooling  and  training,  makes  the  best  farm  help 
it  is  possible  to  secure.    All  that  is  needed  is  the  interest  and  the 
will  to  farm.    How  can  that  be  secured?    By  making  farming  pay.  The 
American  boy  is  ambitious  to  succeed,  but  when  he  sees  other  callings  of- 
fer greater  opportunities  for  success,  he  naturally  turns  to  them,  and 
parents  encourage  him  in  his  determination.    There  is  need  for  an  economic 
change  and  it  is  time  the  general  public  as  well  as  farmers  themselves 
should  realize  that  if  American  farms  are  to  continue  to  be  the  source 
of  American  manhood  as  well  as  of  food  the  farms  mast  not  only  produce 
but  they  mast  hold  the  young  men  and  women  by  offering  them  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  those  in  other  lines  of  work." 

Italian  Wheat  A  Home  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  8  states  that  all  anxiety 

Supply     about  wheat  is  unfounded,  the  Popolo  D' Italia  says,  as  reports  from  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  centers  which  supply  Italy  with  wheat, 
indicate  that  the  country's  needs  are  assured  until  the  new  crop  is  har- 
vested.   Meanwhile  the  Government  has  made  known  its  determination  not 
to  fix  the  price  of  bread  under  any  circumstances  or  adopt  any  other 
measure  of  coercion.     It  will  t^e  all  measures  to  encourage  intaisifica- 
tion  of  grain  growing. 


Lumber  Standards      The  action  of  the  lumber  industry  in  voluntarily  undertaking  to 
establish  lumber  standards  with  a  view  to  correcting  abuses  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  industry  and  to  give  better  service  to  the  public  was 
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commended  "by  W.  DuB.  Brookings,  manager  of  the  natural  resources  produc- 
tion department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  an 
address  "before  the  T7est  "Virginia  Lumher  and  Building  Supply  Dealers 
Association  at  Clarks"burg,  W.  "Va.    Mr.  Brookings  said  that  the  signifi- 
cant feature  ahout  the  establishment  of  lumber  standards  is  not  that  it 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  lumber  industry  itself  but  that  it  is 
a  movement  in  the  interest  of  better  business  which  in  turn  is  the  un- 
seen demand  of  modern  industry  for  business  which  serves  not  itself  alone 
but  also  the  public,    "It  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  and  legal 
for  some  Government  agency  without  any  consultation  with  lumbermen  to 
f  ormialate  rules  of  lumber  standardization  and  endeavor  to  enact  them 
into  law.    But  this  question  of  commercial  standards  falls  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  fortunately  the  mind  of  Secretary  Hoover  does 
not  work  that  w§cy.      In  this  connection,  Mr,  Hoover  in  an  address  a  year 
ago  said:  'The  question  is  whether  rules  and  regulations  (for  industry) 
are  to  be  developed  solely  by  Government  or  whether  they  can  not  be  in 
some  large  part  developed  out  of  voluntary  forces  in  the  Nation. For 
years,"  Mr.  Brookings  continued,  "aggrieved  persons  and  some  of  the 
trade  have  been  agitating  the  question  of  lumber  standards  in  Congress. 
Numierous  bills  have  been  introduced.     If  this  effort  to  establish 
standards  by  the  industry  itself  succeeds  no  legislation  will  be  nec- 
essary.   This  is  keeping  the  Government  out  of  business  through  the 
correction  of  abuses  by  business  itself."  (Ch.  of  Commerce  of  U.S.  press 
statement,  Feb.  7.) 


Prices  in 
Britain 


■  Wholesale  prices  in  Great  Britain  in  December,  as  recorded  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  showed  a  slight  increase  of  0,2fo  compared  with  the 
November  average  and  an  increase  of  4.1)^  over  the  figure  for  December 
1923.    According  to  8.dvices  received  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  from  its  British  Information  Service,  the  increase  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago  was  29.9^  in  cereals,  4.5'^  in  meat  and  fish,  2^fo  in  miscellan- 
eous textiles,  but  it  showed  a  decrease  of  6.5^o  in  cotton.  Considering 
all  items,  the  increase  in  food  products  was  10.2^  while  in  other  arti- 
cles the  increase  was  1^.    The  average  figare  for  December  1924  was 
166.2;  for  1923  it  was  158.9.     (Press  Statement,  Bankers  Trust  Co., Feb, 7. 


Prices  in 
France 


vTholesale  prices  in  France  again  increased  slightly  during  Decembe 
for  which  month  the  general  index  number  was  518,  as  compared  to  514  in 
November  and.  507  in  October.    According  to  \a.v.  .         '    :    table  compiled 
from  data  published  by  the  French  Government  Statistical  Bureau  and  trans 
mitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  by  its  French  Information 
Service,  the  general  index  number  for  December  1923  was  468.  Retail 
prices  also  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  according  to  the  official  in- 
dex num.ber  for  Paris  which  is  based  on  the  retail  prices  of  13  essential 
articles,  i.e.  bread,  meat,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  potatoes, 
beans,  sugar,  oil,  kerosene  and  methylated  spirits  and  which  rose  from 
383  on  November  1  to  S96  on  December  1  and  404  on  January  1,  1925,  as 
against  376  on  January  1,  1924.     (Bankers  Trust  Co.  statement,  Feb.  9.) 


Repeal  of  Absolute  repeal  of  the  so-called  flexible  provisions  of  the  Ford- 

Flexible       ney-McCumber  tariff  law  was  advocated  February  7  by  Representative  Green 
Tariff  plan  of  Iowa,  who  as  chairman  of  the  House  ways  end  means  committee,  will  be 
Asked       in  charge  of  the  general  tariff  revision  which  is  expected  in  the  next 
Congress.    Mr,  Green  declared  that  the  flexible  nrovisions,  under  which 
ths  President  is  authorized  to  increase  or  decrease  duties  upon  the  rec- 
OiTnuendstion  of  the  Tariff  Commdssion,  "have  accomplished  practically 
nothing  and  are  detrimiental  to  the  usefulness  of  the  commission,"  (press, 
Feb.  8.) 


Theat  and  James  C*  Young  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  entitled 

Speculators  "Two  Dollar  Wheat  Brings  Oat  New  Kings"  in  The  Few  York  Tiire  s  of  February 
8.     In  this  review  of  the  present  situation  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Young  also  presents  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  speculators  of 
past  years  and  outlines  some  of  their  operations.    He  says  in  part:  "A 
new  race  of  ^kings'  reigns  in  the  wheat  pit-^-messenger  hoys,  taxi  drivers, 
average  citizens  and  women  speculators.    For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  wheat  the  public  had  controlled  a  flood  market,  well  above  the  $2 
line.    Everybody  seems  to  have  made  a  profit,  while  eagerly  waiting  for 
more.     Out  on  the  edge  of  things  the  professionals  have  stood,  watching 
the  upstarts  as  they  miUed  about  in  the  full  tide  of  a  grain  rise.  UntiJ 
the  tide  turns  the  public  rules.    Such  a  wave  of  grain  speculation  has 
not  been  seen  in  many  a  day*    Two  Winnipeg  messenger  boys  pooled  their 
tips  and  won  $6,000*    A  Chicago  taxi  driver  staked  his  savings  and  took 
out  $10,000.    An  uncounted  number  of  modest  buyers  harvested  profits  in 
the  thousands,    Ethel  Comstock,  Chicago  advertising  agent,  made  $20,000 
in  a  week  and  perhaps  $100,000  in  the  flood  market.    I/irs.  Scott  Durand, 
a  social  figure,  is  credited  with  winnings  of  $1,000,000.     So  run  the 

stories  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  Once  more  that  phase  of  wheat  operar- 

tions  commands  national  attention.  As  a  result  of  the  soaring  price 
millers  are  advancing  flour  and  bakers  in  many  cities  are  increasing 
bread  from  1  to  3  cent's  a  loaf.    This  will  take  a  great  sum  of  money 

from,  the  pockets  of  the  people  With  the  prevailing  high  price  of 

wheat  it  would  seem  as  if  the  farmer  must  surely  be  satisfied.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.    An  authority  on  the  subject 
asserts  that  80  per  cent  of  America's  grain  growers  frown,  v^ile  20  per 
cent  of  them  grin,  over  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  climbed  be- 
yond the  $2  mrk.    The  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  left 
the  fa^rm  at  a  price  averaging  65  cents  a  bushel  ^ander  the  prevailing, 
price.    Hence  the  dissatisfaction.    Four-fifths  of  the  grain  has  left  the 
farm  and  a  large  amount  is  now  being  tossed  about  by  speculators,  with 
the  public  ultimately  paying  the  bills  in  terms  of  higher-priced  flour..!' 

Wheat  Price  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  9  says: 

"Wheat  for  May  delivery  at  Chicago  sold  on  February  6  as  low  as  $1,86  5/ 8 
a  bushel.    This  is  a  loss  of  IS  1/4  cents  from  the  high  point  reached 
late  in  January,    A  widely  circulated  explanation  of  the  cause  for  this 
decline  is  that  the  Fleischmann  holdings  were  liquidated,  causing  this 
abrupt  setback.    The  author  of  this  explanation  overlooked  the  eclipse, 
the  confirmation  of  Mr,  Stone  in  the  Senate  and  the  general  relief  that 
the  world  had  not  come  to  an  end.    As  the  late  Julius  Fleischmann  was 
credited  with  being  short  a  large  quantity  of  July  wheat,  which  was 
covered  at  the  same  time  the  May  holdings  were  sold,  it  might  be  expected 
that  July  wheat  would  advance  if  this  explanation  holds  good.    But  it 
declined  in  an  even  greater  proportion.    The  Liverpool,  Winnipeg  and 
Buenos  Aires  markets  declined  also.    And  further  the  Fleischmann  heirs 
now  deny  that  he  was  interested  in  any  position  in  the  wheat  market.  On 
January  2  May  wheat  at  the  lowest  of  the  day  sold  at  $1.75  l/2.  From 
that  point  it  rushed  to  $2.05  ?/ 8  on  January  29,    A  setback  if  only  due 
to  profit-taking  was  inevitable.    Furthermore  an  advance  so  rapid  that 
it  drew  in  the  stenographers,  the  boctalacks  and  other  irresponsible 
speculators  helped  to  create  a  vulnerable  condition  and  would  further  a 
legitimate  profit-taking  decline.    This  profit-taking  set-back  came  at  a 
time  when  a  more  substantial  reason  for  a  decline  in  the  market  developed 
This  was  the  appearance  on  the  market  of  a  new  and  large  supply.  The 
southern  hemisphere  is  now  in  the  market  and  must  dominate  for  some 
little  while.    For  the  first  week  in  January  Australia's  shipments  were 
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only  940,000  bushels.     In  the  -eek  ending  Janaary  they  were  5,400,000  and 
in  -Ghe  week  jast  closed  5,400,000.     In  the  first  week  of  January  Argentin- 
shipped  2,, 700., 000  bushels  of  wheat.    A  week  ago  its  exports  amounted  to 
6,800,000  and  this  present  week  6^400,000.      In  one  week  these  two  coun- 
tries shipped  almost  15,000,000  bushels,  equal  to  the  actual  current  re- 
quirements of  Europe.    This,  then,  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  de- 
cline in  wheat.    This  new  supply  is  no  surprise  to  the  market,  for  it  was 
known  beforehand.    There  is  no  more  or  no  less  wheat  in  the  world,  and 
consumptive  requirements  are  the  same.    The  240,000,000  bushels  available 
for  export  in  those  two  countries  will  not  prevent  wheat  from  being 
shipped  from  North  Amxerica  at  a  fair  price.     It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  bottom  has  dropped  out  from  the  wheat  market." 

Section  3 
M5KST  QUOTATIONS 

i'arm  Products  Feb.  9:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.30  for  the  top  and  $10.70  * 

to  $11,15  for  the  bulk;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7.25  to  $12;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers  $3.90  to  $10.75;  light  and  medi-om  weight  veal  calves 
$9.50  to  $13.50;  fat  lambs  $15.25  to  $18;  feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $18; 
yearlings  $13  to  $16  and  fat  ewes  $6.25  to  $10.25. 

New  York  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  100  poiinds  in  east- 
ern markets;  $1.15  to  $1-20  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Delaware  and  Marj^land 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged  $2  to  $2.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern 
markets.     Cabbage  irregular  in  city  markets,  steady  at  shipping  points. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $25  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  leading  markets; 
$13  to  $20  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions 
$2-75  to  $5,25  per  100  pound  sack  in  consuming  centers;  $2.85  to  ^2.90 
f.o.b.  Rochester,  N.Y.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  firm  at  $5.75  to  $6.50 
per  barrel,  top  of  $7  to  $7.50  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  39  l/2/4;  Chicago 
38  \l2j^\  Philadelphia  40  l/2/^;  Boston  40  l/2/5. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  9:    No,l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.80  1/2  to  $2.13  1/2.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.95  to  $2.02; 
Kansas  City  $2.04  to  $2.05.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.89  l/4;  St. Louis 
$1.85;  Kansas  City  $1.80  to  $1.95.  No. 4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.16  3/4  to 
$1.19.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.50  to  $1.52  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.20 
to  $1.21,    No. 5  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.24  1/2  to  $1-26;  Minneapolis 
$1.21  1/2  to  $1.22  1/2.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.22.  No. 3 
white  oats  St.  Louis  $1.23  l/2.  No. 5  white  oats  Chicago  55  to  57/6; 
Minneapolis  52  to  52  1/2^;  St.  Louis  56  to  57y6;  Kansas  City  57  l/2j4. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  mrkets  up  3  points, 
closing  at  24.14)6  per  lb.    New  York  Ma.rch  future  contracts  down  3  points, 
closing  at  24.1?p.  (Prepared  by  Ba.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Eeb.  9,        Eeb.  7,        Feb.  9,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  122.57         121.50  100,88 

20  R.R.  stocks  100.10         100.29  81.74 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Eeb.  10.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
ne^vs  of  importance. 
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AGRICULTURAL  The  President  yesterday  signed  the  agricultural  appropriation  "bill, 

BILL  SIGNED  which  carries  an  appropriation  of  $124,774,441.   (Press,  Feb.  11.) 


FAE^i  AID  LEG-  The  press  to-day  states  that  although  the  House  moved  swiftly 

ISLATIOIJ      yesterday  to  carry  out  at  least  some  of  the  recocsnendations  of  the 

President's  agricultural  commission,  Senate  leaders  still  were  doubtful 
that  much  if  any  of  this  legislation  could  be  enacted  at  this  session. 
^ith  virtually  no  discussion  and  without  record  votes,  the  House  put  through  the 
Strong  bill  designed  to  aid  cattle  raisers  and  the  Purnell  measure  granting  Federal 
aid  to  agricultural  experimental  stations.     Chairman  Haugen,  of  the  House  agriculture 
coiiimittee,  conferred  with  committeemen  and  members  of  the  President's  commission  with 
reference  to  drafting  a  bill  embodying  its  recommendations  for  Government  aid  in  co- 
ope  rat  i-cee  marketing. 


FOREST  LEGIS-  The  Senate  agricultural  committee  February  10  reported  a  bill  au- 

lATION       thorizing  the  national  forest  reservation  commission  to  exchange  national 
forest  lands  for  watershed  lands  throughout  the  White  Mountain  and  Appa- 
lachian chain.    This  would  conserve  the  water  supply  of  navigable  streams 

throughout  the  East*     (Press>  Feb.  11.) 


COTTON  SiA-  Under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  by  Senator  Smith,  February. 10, 

TISTICS  AUDIT  a  Joint  congressional  commission  to  make  an  examination  and  audit  of 

cotton  statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be  established. 

(Press,  Feb,  11.) 


FLEXIBLE  TAIl-»r  The  press  to-day  states  that  suggestions  in  Congress  for  abandon- 

IFF  RATES    "  ment  of  the  flexible  provision  of  the  Tariff  act  are  disapproved  by 

President  Coolidge.    Mr.  Coolidge  holds  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  flexible  provision  is  unworkable.    He  recognizes  that  difficulties 
have  attended  its  workings,  but  believes  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  will  be 
extremely  helpful  in  the  distribution  of  rates  and  schedules  based  on  differences 
between  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.    The  provision  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Coolidge  to  have  been  especially  advantageous  as  applied  to  the  present  tariff  law. 


GRAIN  MARKETING       A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  11  states  that  the 
COLIPANY       Grain  Marketing  Company,  the  $26,000,000  organization  with  a  cooperative 
program,  recently  formed  by  the  merger  of  four  old-line  companies,  will 
start  an  active  membership  campaign  at  once  in  12  States  from  which  they 
^ave  heretofore  been  excluded  by  blue  sky  laws  because  of  a  lack  of  appraisal  figures,. 
Henry  S.  Ballard,  co^ansel  for  the  company,  announced  February  10  after  the  stock- 
holders in  the  first  annual  meeting  had  adopted  an  appraisal  report  showing  total  as- 
sets of  $17,382,083. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  for  February  4  says:  "That  was  a 

Commission's  unique  spectacle  at  Washington  Saturday  when  Aaron  Sapiro  appea.red  oe- 
Eeport        fore  the  House  committee  on  agriculture  and  protested,  in  hehalf  of  the 
1  National  Council  of  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations,  against  the  rec- 

ommendations made  in  the  interest  of  the  associations  "by  President 
Coolidge's  agricultural  commission.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
associations  had  recently  met  in  Washington  and  formally  declared  against 
such  governmental  supervision  and  regulation,  the  commission  advises  the 
President  that  this  is  just  what  the  associations  need,  and  the  President 
passes  the  advice  on  to  Congress  and  urges-  that  it  he  immediately  com;^ 
plied  with.    As  The  Courier— Journal  has  suggested,  it  is  a  case  of  the 
commission  doctors  insisting  on  pouring  down  the  rebellious  throats  of 
the  cooperatives  a  mostruin  which  they  not  only  protest  they  do  not  want 
hut  v/hich  they  are  convinced  will»  hurt  instead  of  help  them.  Mr,  Sapiro, 
who  appeared  before  the  House  committee  at  its  invitation,  stressed  this 
point  Saturday.    He  contended  that  siich  Pederal  regulation  as  the  com- 
mission proposed  would  seriously  hamper  the  farmers'  organizations,  ex- 
ercising powers  over  them  which  ?/ould  retard  a  healthy  development,  tend- 
ing, indeed,  instead  of  to  the  promotion  of  such  development,  to  their 
destruction.    Emphasizing  the  truth  that  local  conditions  govern  the 
organization  of  every  pool,  requiring  for  success  local  study  and  local 
leaders,  he  objected  to  the  intervention  of  a  Federal  Government  body  at 
Washington  which  knows  nothing  of  the  local  situation.    The  legislation 
recommended  by  the  commission  would  be,  Mr.  Sapiro  warned,   'the  greatest 
blunder  ever  enacted  into  a  law,'    The  attorney  for  the  cooperative 
associations  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  President  Coolidge  for  his  in- 
terest in  the  organizations.     The  President  recognizes  the  soundness  of 
the  idea  which  they  are  attempting  to  realize;  he  has  even  in  more  than 
one  of  his  official  utterances  seemed  to  recognize  the  soundness  of  the 
idea  which  prompts  Mr,  Sapiro 's  protest  against  the  Government  undertak- 
ing to  do  for  the  farmers  what  they  should  do,  and  what  they  wish  to  do, 
for  themselves,    perhaps  it  is  this  very  interest    of  his  that  has 
caused  him.  to  overstep  the  limits  which  heretofore  he  has  indicated  for 
the  Government's  intervention  in  the  farmers'  affairs." 

2  An  editorial  in  The  National  Stockman  and  Parmer  for  February  7 

says:  ''....The  conference  deserves  as  much  credit  for  its  omissions  as 
for  its  suggestions,  possibly  more.     The  leading,  the  longest  and  the 
least  important  suggestion  of  the  conference  is  for  legislation  in  regard 
to  cooperative  marketing.    Here  the  conference  has  browsed  among  the 
several  bills  now  before  Congress  and  selected  a  few  features  which  it 
believes  should  be  embodied  in  legislation.    No  specific  measure  is  sub- 
mitted, m^erely  an  outline  on  which  a  bill  may  be  framed.     That  outline 
proposed  certain  Federal  encouragement,  information,  counsel  and  super- 
vision for  cooperative  marketing  organizations,  none  of  which  is  compul- 
sory.    It  proposes  to  give  these  organizations  certain  privileges  now 
denied  to  trade  associations,  such  as  the  right  to  pool  products,  to  ex- 
change information,  to  m.ake  and  carry  out  orderly  marketing  programs, 
and  to  create  clearing  houses  for  the  purpose^of  eliminating  undersupply 
or  oversupply  in  various  consuming  markets  'without  interference  with 
the  restraint-of-trade  laws .  ' .  .  .  .Y\^e  do  not  believe  that  such  legislation 
will  be  good  for  the  cause  of  cooperative  m.arketing,  which  we  think  will 
become  stronger  and  more  competent  without  Government  aid  and  supervision 
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than  with  it  More  Federal  aid  for  research  is  recommended,  and  proha- 

"bly  in  its  ultimate  effects  this  will  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  conference.    We  wish  it  could  have  made 
clear  the  idea  that  appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  not  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  but  are  for  the  advantage  of  all  of  our  people. 
....Liberal  appropriations  for  market  news  service  are  also  favored,  this 
is  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill.    On  the  whole  the  conference  has 
done  better  than  was  generally  expected,  particularly  in  ignoring  sundry 
wild-cat  measures  which  it  was  asked  to  approve.     It  might  have  done  still 
better  by  ignoring  one  or  two  other  othings,  but  of  course  it  had  to  bring 
forth  some  sort  of  a  report." 

Agricultural  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  10,  says:  "Chairman  Aitchison 

Ccinmission' s  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  effectively  disposed  of  the 
Report        strictures  passed  upon  that  body  by  the  president's  agricultural  commis- 
sion, composed  entirely  of  farm.ers  and  livestock  men.     To  the  amazing, 
and  quite  unwarranted,  charge  that  the  Commerce  Commission  'had  failed  or 
has  been  unable  to  recognize  its  responsibility  as  an  advocate  of  the 
shipper  and  has  developed  into  a  court,'  its  charman  cites  the  law.  Y/hile 
the  Interstate  Comimerce  act  does  put  the  carriers  under  many  handicaps, 
it  repeatedly  and  explicitly  requires  the  commission  to  hold  the  scales 
even  as  between  carrier  and  shipper.     There  is  no  basis  of  law  for  the 
conception  of  the  commerce  commission  as  the  advocate  of  the  shipper;  an 
'advocate*  vested  with  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  his  opponent  would 
be  a  farce.    Nor  was  the  agricultural  commission's  complaint  about  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  Commerce  Comimission"  to  the  average  citizen  and 
the  expense  of  appeal  thereto  any  better  grounded.     Chairman  Aitchison 
sweeps  all  this  aside  by  pointing  out  that  any  person  may  present  his 
grievances  to  the  regulating  body  at  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp.  The 
demand  for  legislation  enabling  a  Federal  marketing  board  to  represent  the 
farming  and  livestock  interests  before  the  commerce  commission  raises  a 
wholly  fictitious  issue.     Such  a  board,  under  the  present  procedure  of 
the  commission,  would  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  initiate,  prosecute 
and  join  in  cases  before  it,  just  as  farm  organizations  without  limit 
have  been  doing  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.... If  it  were  true,  as  the 
President's  commission  curiously  intimates,  that  the  commierce  commission 
had  degenerated  into  a  court,  it  is  likely  that  the  present  freight  rate 
adjustment  would  show  less  discrimination  in  favor  of  farm  products  than 
It  does.     The  rate-making  body  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  hardships 
brought  upon  the  farming  industry  by  the  world's  return  from,  the  firing 
line.     It  has  m.ade  greater  efforts  to  relieve  them  than  a  strictly  judi- 
cial attitude  would  have  permitted.     That  may  have  been  the  wiser  course 
as  things  were,  but  only  misguided  friends  of  the  farmer  will  ask  that 
the  railroads  of  the  grain  belt  and  the  livestock  States  be  further  op- 
pressed in  the  vain  ho;pffi  of  benefiting  him." 

Bakery  Merger  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  February  4  says: 

"There  are  indications  in  some  quarters  that  opposition  to  the  'coast 
to  coast'  bakery  absorption  plans  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation 
is  being  made  the  opportunity  for  a  general  campaign  of  antagonism  to  all 
great  trade  u^its,  including  not  only  bakers  but  chain  stores  and  other 
large  buyers  of  flour.    This  is,  of  course,  pointless  propaganda  with 
no  excuse  whatever.    There  is  no  more  reason  to  inveigh  against  a  big 
baker  or  a  great  store  company  than  there  is  against  a  large  flour  mill. 
The  day  is  one  of  strong  units  in  commerce.    A  substantial  proportion  of 
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them  are  the  results  of  natural  groT/th,  the  tri-'junph  of  good  management 
over  poor, .a  true  reflection  of  the  advantages  of  efficiency,  enterprise 
and  the  ability  to  command  the  services  of  men  and  mioney.    The  case 
against  the  supermerger  of  bakers  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  legitimacy 
of  ^hat  is  called  "big  business.     It  rests  only  against  the  more  than 
I^Japoleonic  plans  of  promoters  v/ho  have  capitalized  their  corporate  entity 
at  a  sum  practically  equal  to  the  entire  investm.ent  in  the  baking  indus- 
try, T7ho  make  no  pretense  of  more  than  mere  stock  trading  enterprise,  who 
boast  of  what  they  propose  to  do  with  their  huge  buying  power,  and  who 
give  no  thought  and  make  no  promise  to  the  piblic  welfare.     There  assured- 
ly is  no  danger  in  normal  expansion  of  concerns,  save,  perhaps,  to  flour 
milling;  and  if  it  is  proved  that  big  bakers  serve  the  public  interest, 
millers  77ill  have  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  be  sacrificed  in  the  in*- 
terest  of  the  greater  good.    This  applies  equally  to  chain  store  systems, 
which,  if  they  accomplish  economy  of  distribution  and  gain  title  to  live 
on  their  own  merit,  can  only  be  regarded  as  serving  ."the  public.    V/b-at  ef- 
fect they  may  have  on  other  retail  competition  or  upon  the  business  of 
those  from  whom  they  buy  is  necessarily  incidental.     That  which  is  to  be 
opposed  in  the  bakery  supermerger  is  not  size,  but  size  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  in  corinection  with  the  means  of  its  at- 
tairiment  and  in  association  with  the  purpose  evident  in  its  creation. 
Huge  business  ^anits  can  honestly  contribute  to  industrial  and  the  general 
welfare,  or  they  can  be  the  creation  of  a  Franlcenstein,  6.estined  to  their 
own  and  others'  destruction*'' 

Child  Labor  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fruit  Grower  and  Magazine  for  Feb- 

Amendment      ruary  says The  Am.erican  farm  home  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation.     In  tim.es  of  great  crises  it  has  always  proved  it- 
self the  bulwark  of  the  I^ation.    During  periods  of  economxic  and  financial 
difficulties  the  conservative  thinking  and  m.ethods  of  the  farm  folks 
have  served  as  a  stabilizing  influence  to  the  entire  country.    In  times 
of  war  the  farm  hom.es  ha^ve  supplied  able  mien  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  supplied  large  quantities  of  food;  in  fact,  if  the  history  of  the 
recent  war  is  ever  written  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  it  will  give 
Arierican  farmers  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  allied  victory  be- 
cause of  the  quantities  of  food  they  supplied.     In  industry  and  business 
the  farm  homes  have  also  contributed  their  part.. -.A  m^-Jority  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  public  life  have  been  furnished  by  the  farms.  Politicians, 
realizing  the  esteem  in  which  farm-reared  folks  are  held,  comjnonly  con- 
trive in  one  way  or  another  to  connect  their  early  training  with  the  farm. 
The  record  of  the  American  farm,  home  in  furnishing  good  men  and  womien 
shows  that  its  miethod  of  raising  children  is  about  right.    An  institution 
which  has  such  a  successful  record  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  tam- 
pered with.     It  may  be  possible  to  improve  its  methods,  but  there  are  so 
many  chances  that  the  situation  will  be  injured  instead  of  improved  that 
we  believe  matters  should  be  left  as  they  are.     There  are  tim^es  when  it 
is  simply  good  sense  to  'let  good  enough  alone, •  and  we  believe  this  is 
one  of  them.     The  proposed  child  labor  amendment,  in  our  opinion,  threat- 
ens to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  American  farm  home,  which  always  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  dependable  elements  in  our  national 
welfare,    ^e  believe  it  is  only  wise  Anerican  policy  that  the  amendm.ent 
should  be  voted  down  in  its  present  form.." 

Coffee  Prices  High  prices  boosted  the  value  of  exports  of  coffee  from  Santos  to 

the  United  States  by  $29,000,000  in  1924,  according  to  reports  issued 
February  9  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.     The  high  prices,  however,  are 
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"believed  to  have  caused  a  reaction  which  has  resulted  in  the  marked  de- 
cline in  receipts  of  coffee  from  Santos  recently.     The  total  shipments 
of  coffee  from  Santos  to  the  United  States  during  1924  aggregated 
$139,300,000,  as  compared  with  $99,800,000  in  1923.     (Press,    Feb.  10.) 

Fur  Auction  The  press  of  February  10  states  that  generally  good  prices  for 

red  fox  marked  the  opening  sessions  of  the  $5,000,000  auction  of  raw 
furs  in  New  York,  February  9.    The  sale,  which  is  the  largest  to  be  held 
"om  that  city  since  the  end  of  the  post-war  boom  in  the  fur  trade  about 
five  years  ago,  will  last  nine  days.    The. present  sale  is  the  last  of 
the  series  of  winter  auctions  in  New  York,  Montreal  and  London,  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  size  of  the  general  offering,  is  causing  the 
trade  to  follow  the  bidding  ?/ith  marked  interest. 

Wheat  Marketing       "It  is  not  exactly  accurate  to  say  that  the  farmers  are  getting 
none  of  the  benefit  from  $2  wheat.    Those  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
get  in  on  the  cooperative  marketing  pool  are.    The  wheat  of  the  latter 
was  not  all  dumped  on  the  market  when  it  was  only  bringing  from  $1  to 
$1.25,  but  was  held  instead  and  much  of  it  sold  in  December  and  January 
when  it  was  bringing  top  prices."     (Daily  Argcis-Leader,  Feb. 7.) 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  February  4  says: 

Agriculture  "Coirinenting  on  a  recent  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  value  to  the 
farmer  of  trading  in  grain  futures,  Mr.  Eollin  E.  Smith,  acting  in 
charge  of  the  Grain  Futures  Administration,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  defends  the  administration  against  any  desire  to  curtail 
normal  trading  in  futures.    Referring  to  his  interpretation  of  the  posi- 
tion  of  this  publication,  lUr,  Smith  writes:   'The  point  is  that  during 
the  past  two  years  occasional  comments,  like  the  foregoing,  have  been 
made  in  the  Miller.     I  think  that,  whether  casually  or  not,  the  inten- 
tion has  been  to  indicate  that  those  back  of  the  Grain  Futures  act,  and 
particularly  those  in  charge  of  administration  of  the  act,  have  desired 
to  curb,  if  not  entirely  to  stop,  such  trading.     If  this  has  been  the 
point  in  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  editorials,  he  has  been  entirely  wrong. 
On  the  otcher  hand,  if  such  hints  are  made  unintentionally,  then  the 
writer  should  correct  his  vision.    So  far  as  I  know,  nobody  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  any  desire  to  stop  or  even  to  curtail  trad- 
ing in  the  grain  futures  ma.rkets.     There  are  those,  of  course,  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  excessive  speculation,  and  I  think  The  Northwestern 
Miller's  long  record  is  on  that  side  of  the  question.'    Mr.  Smith's 
letter  is  welcome,  because  it  offers  opportunity  to  correct  a  misinter- 
pretation of  The  Northwestern  Miller's  views  which  clearly  exists  in 
his  mind.    In  whatever  references  it  has  made  to  'people  who  have  been 
trying  to  stop  trading  in  futures, '  it  has  at  no  time  referred  to  the 
Grain  Futures  Administration  or  to  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
Its  allusions  were  solely  to  those  who,  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Capper-Tincher  bill  and  intermittently  since  then,  have  urged  the 
abolition  of  future  ^trading  and  dissolution  of  the  grain  exchanges  as  a 
measure  to  help  the  farmer.    Had  these  misguided  enthusiasts  had  their 
way  there  would  have  been,  instead  of  the  present  moderate  and  v;isely  ad- 
ministered law,  a  bill  wholly  destructive  of  the  long-established  ma- 
chinery for  grain  marketing  and  a  subsequent  period  of  confusion  during 
which  the  farmer,  more  than  any  one  else,  would  have  suffered  loss.  As 
to  the  present  supervision,  there  may  remain  doubt  of  its  necessity  or 
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value,  out  this  doulDt  does  not  extend  to  those  who  have  ha,d  charge  of 
the  laY7»s  administration.    Their  attitude  has  been  wisely  helpful,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  every  credit  for  adapting  what  might  have  been  de- 
structive legislation  to  the  sound  needs  of  the  trade," 


Section  4 
IvI/iEICST  QTJOTATIOiJS 

Farm  Products  "Feb,  10:    Roiond  vThite  potatoes  from  New  York  sold  at  $1,50  to 

$1.65  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  rrarkets;  $1.05  to  $1.15  f  .o.h. 
Rochester.    Hew  York  Danish  type  cahhage  ranged  $20  to  $32  hulk  per  ton 
in  leading  eastern  markets;  $16  to  $20  f.o.b,  Kochester.    Yellow  onions 
from.  New  York  $2.75  to  $3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  best 
$2,90  f.o«b,  Rochester.    ITew  York  Baldwin  apples*  mostly  $6  to  $7  per 
barrel,  top  of  $7,50  in  Chicago;  Rhode  Island  Oreenings  generally  $6  to 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.40  for  the  top;  bulk  of  sales 
$10.85  to  $llo25;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7  to  $11.75;  butcher  cows 
and  heifers  $4  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.25;  light  and  medium 
weight  veal  calves  $9  to  $12.75;  fat  lambs  $15.25  to  $18;  feeding  lambs 
$15.50  to  $17.75;  yearlings  $13  to  $16  and  fat  ewes  $6  to  $10. 

&rain  prices  quoted  February  10:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Llinneapolis 
$1.73  1/2  to  $2.06  1/2.    IT0.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.93  to  $1.97; 
Kansas  City  $1.93  to  $2.00.    IIo,2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.94.    No. 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  $1.82  l/4;  Kansas  City  $1.76  to  $1.91.    No.l  hard  winter 
St.  Louis  $1.79  to  $1.81.    IJo.4  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.15  to  $1.16. 
IT0.2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.17  to  $1.18.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.19  3/4  to  $1.20;  Liinneapolis  $1.18  to  SI. 20;  St.  Louis  $1.17  to 
$1.19.    No. 3  white  com  St.  Louis  $1.19,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  51  to 
55/^;  Minneapolis  47  3/4  to  48;i;  St.  Louis  54/^;  Kansas  City  54  l/2/^- . 
No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.17. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  12  points, 
closing  at  24. 26^  per  lb.    New  York  March  fp.tiire  contracts  up  13  points, 
closing  at  24.30y^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  tho 
news  of  importance. 
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"^^^^  direction  of  President  Coolidge,  E.  A.  Cooper  and  A.  C.Williamf 

^j:,^^  ^^^c'^^i^s  officer  and  member,  respectively,  of  the  J^arm  Loan  Board,  ' 

SiO^  PAR-    will  meet  with  cattlemen  and  others  interested  in  livestock  financing  at 

LE/S  Los  Angeles  February  16  to  consider  the  livestock  situation  and  to  offer 

assistance  in  the  organization  of  livestock  loan  companies.     The  plan  was 

fr.  ^  .  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission. 

(Press,  Peb.  12,) 

H2!'!!i^f21^    ,   ^  'Sardine,  member  of  the  President's  agricultural  commission, 

°  ""^^  ^^""^^^  agricult^aral  committee,  February  11,  explained  the  rec- 

'^It^^^'^^    .cmmenaations  of  that  body.     Chairman  Carey,  of  the  President's  agricultui-- 
Rji^-b  a^  commission,  and  Louis  J.  Taber,  a  memoer,  testified  before  the  House 

agricultural  committee,  taking  up  in  detail  the  bill  covering  coo-oerati\BS  , 
drawn  by  Chairman  Haugen.  (Press,  Feb.  12.) 

GOOLIUa  BILL  The  House  commerce  committee,  February  11,  acted  adverselv  on  the 

Gooding  bill  prohibiting  higher  railroad  freight  rates  for  short' hauls 
than  for  long  hauls  over  the  same  route.   (Press,  Feb..  12.) 


YOAmi  BEFOEE  Before  the  House  agriculture  committee  February  10.  B.F.Yoakum, 

CONGHSSS     New  York  financier,  declared  the  farm  industry  could  not  be  rescued 
through  legislation  that  places  farmers  and  their  business  under  the 
management  of  the  Government-     He  condemned  the  recommendations  of  the 
agricultural  commission  on  the  ground  that  they  give  the  farmers  minority  representa- 
tion m  the  proposed  Federal  farm  marketing  board,     (Press,  Feb.  11.) 

^f^t;?^^^-^  ^'  Manila  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  Governor  General 

^^^■^i;^^;^^  February  11  lifted  the  ban  against  the  importation  of  cattle  from 

LIFTED       foreign  countries,  in  accordance  with  authority  granted  him  by  the  last 
Philippine  Legislature.    The  order  permits  importation  for  one  year  only 
^  from  foreign  co^untries  of  sufficient  cattle  to  supply  50  per  cent  of  the 

iresh  oeef  normally  necessary  to  meet  the  consumption  reauiremerts  in  Manila,  Ji^ 
porters  will  be  required  to  sell  the  beef  -under  bond  at  a  price  not  exceeding  14 
cents  a  pound  m  the  case  of  Australian  cattle,  and  a  16-cent  maximum  per  pound  ^7ill 
apply  to  cattle  from  Indo- China. 


KJR  SALSS  Salet-  at  the  February  11  sessions  of  the  fur  auction  at  New  York 

exceeded  $1,000,000,  the  first  time  that  figure  was  reached  since  the 
boom  days  of  1919,     Ihe  figure  was  $1,02^,000,  and  it  brought  the  total 
lor  the  first  tnree  days  to 42, 477, 000.    Active  bidding  for  southern  muskrat  was  the 
outstanding  feature.     The  better  grades  of  skins,  or  "tops,"  brought  out  the  most 
competition,  and  a  high  price  of  $1.32  was  reached.    Pelts  suitable  for  dyeine;  were 
wanted  especially.        (Press,  Feb.  12.) 
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Section  2 

Agriculturs-.l  An  editorial  in  Conmercial  Y/est  for  February  7  says:  ''The  coniTiis- 

CoEEDission' s  sion  appointed  by  President  Coolidge  to  investigate  the  agricultural 
Report        situation,  of  ^/hich  Robert  D.  Carey  is  chairman,  has  submitted  its  re- 

1  port  to  the  President.    The  public  naturally  expected  some  recommenda- 
tions on  legislation,  or  modifications  of  department  ralings  and  activi- 
ties touching  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  brut  it  hardly  expected  a  report 
ma.de  up  largely  of  criticisms  of  various  Federal  bureaus,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  nu-nerous  changes  in  the  executive  department  of  the  Government. 
•  ..From  this  report  it  ^ould  appear  that  this  agricultural  commission 
has  not  studied  agriculture  particularly,  but  has  made  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  governmental  activities  through  the  various  departments,  and  tha.t 
the  commission,  apparently,  is  ambitious  to  change  all  these  establisli- 
ments..^.Is  it  possible  that  this  'special  commission*  failed  to  discover 
the  need  of  an^;-  particul8.r  legislation  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  farm- 
ers at  this  time?,..." 

2  In  an  editorial  on  the  agricultural  commission's  report,  press 

Herald  and  Maine  Farmer  for  February  S  says:  "  The  old  law  of  comr- 

pensation  is  still  at  work.    A  Federal  marketing  board  would  have  many 
advantages  in  some  directions — and  many  disadvanta.ges  in  others.  Co- 
operative leaders  are  overstating  the  case  when  they  say  that  the 
Williams  bill  threatens  their  continued  successful  existence.    The  re- 
strictions the  Williams  bill  seeks  to  impose  on  cooperative  endeavor  are 
but  little  more  burdenscme  than  those  now  imposed  by  the  Government  on 
the  national  bar^ks  all  over  the  country.    And  such  control  would  doubt- 
less lend  a  stability  and  an  added  degree  of  public  confidence  to  the 
cooperatives.     On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  cooperative 
marketing  associations  are  in  competition  with  old-line  concerns  doing 
similar  work,  and  that  the  cramping  effects  of  governmental  control 
might  slow  them  up  and  weaken  them  in  the  bitterly  contested  race  of 
modern  business.    So  a.s  far  as  cooperatives  themselves  are  concerned,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  hayseed  editor,  the  advarJsages  and  the  disadvsxita,ges 
of  the  ?7illiam3  bill  very  largely  offset  and  neLitralise  each  other. 
There  is  another  vie^irpclnt  from  which  to  approach  this  subject — the  broad 
question  of  public  policy.     'Less  Government  in  business-  was  a  popular 
slogan,  and  it  will  be  no  less  popular  in  practice  than  in  theory.  The 
public  wants 5  nay  demands,  a  reduction,  instead  of  an  increase  in  the 
bureaucratic  organization  at  Washington.    The  cooperative  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  progressing,  slowly  but  none  the  less  surely.  Congress 
should  let  it  alone.'* 

British  Cotton  The  latest  bulletin  cf  the  British  section  of  the  New  York  Bankers 
Production    Tru.st  Company  states  that  it  is  estim^.ted  that  some  250,000  bales  (400 

lbs,  each)  of  cotton  will  be  produced  this  year  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  overseas  dominions,  colonies  and  protectorates  other  than  India, 
comparing  with  72 ^AOO  bales  produced  in  the  cotton  year  191S-1S  and 
178,729  bales  produced  in  the  cotton  year  1922-23.     Of  course  India  for 
years  has  been  a,  very  large  producer  of  cotton,  her  output  for  1923  hav-» 
ing  been  4,2''^9-,000  bales  of  473  pounds  net;  while  Sgja^t,  which  is  apt  to 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire  although  now  politics 
cally  independent,  produces  annually  in  the  neighborhood  cf  1,200,000 
bales.    ThiTOugh  the  auspices  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association, 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  British  Empire,  outside  of  India,  is 
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promoted  and  encouraj^ed  v/ith  the  anticipation  that  in  time  the  world's 
supplies  will  he  augmented,  and  Irsnca&hire  reassured  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  rai?  material.    According  to  advices  received  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  the  extension  of  cotton  growing  v/ithin  the  British  Empire 
tO'-day  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  construction  of  new  railways  —  mostl; 
in  the  iifrican  colonies  and  protectorates.    The  largest  amount  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  1924  within  the  Empire  outside  of  India  was  raised  in 
Uganda,  129,200  hales;  the  Sudan  came  next  with  47,552  hales;  then 
Nigeria  with  25,000  hales.    The  British  West  Indies  produced  5,770  hales 
in  i922'-23>  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  availahle.  This 
cotton,  to  a  grea,t  extent,  is  what  is  known  as  Sea  Island  cotton,  the 
longest  and  finest  cotton  grown  in  the  world.    Australia  is  forging 
ahead  as  a  cotton  producing  country,  having  grown  12,500  hales  in  i925'---2<L- 
as  agc^inst  31  hales  in  1918-19.     The  industry  in  Australia  is  being 
developed  and.  extended  in  a  thorough  manner.    Profiting  hy  the  hitter 
exijerience  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  holl  weevil,  the 
Australians  plant  their  cotton  annually,  and  after  liar  vest  all  the  hushes 
are  hurned  off.    Therefore  weevils  and  other  insects  have  very  little 
chance  of  thriving.    As  a  further  precaution,  no  seeds  are  permitted  to 
he  planted  unless  they  are  supplied  hy  the  Agricultural  Pepartment. 
Before  issue,  such  seeds  are  passed  through  a  period  of  quarantine  and 
are  submitted  to  fumigation*     Only  the  varieties  which  will  produce  the 
best  staple  are  allov/ed  to  be  sold* 

Canadian  Parm  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  10  states  that  the 

Immigrants    Soldier  Settlement  Board  Eebiuary  9  reported  in  the  Eouse  of  Commons  that 
30,S04  Canadian  war  veterans  had  been  established  as  farmers.     Of  this 
number,  it  was  reported,  24,148  had  been  granted  loans- and  the  rest  re- 
ceived grants  of  Dominion  land  without  loans.    The  amomit  expended  for 
land,  clearing,  permanent  improvements  and  stock  ecraipment  is  $103,150,- 
093.     In  initial  payments  ajid  repaym.ent  of  principal  and  interest 
$19,000,000  lias  been  returned  to  the  Government, 

Canadian  An  Ottawa,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febraary  11  says;  "A  declara- 

Tariff         tion  that  may  affect  Cana,da*s  business  relations  with  the  United  States, 
has  been  made  by  A.  Meighen,  Conserva.tive  leader,  who  has  come  out  for 
a  higher  tariff.    There  is  no  doubt  it  will  influence  G-overnment  policy. 
It  declares  for  the  conservation  of  power,  which  m.eans  no  increase  of 
such  exports  to  the  United  States.    Meighen  says  that  the  Dominion  needs 
immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  as  a  protective  duty.    This  is  to  meet 
the  situation  which  has  resulted  from  a  strengthening  in  late  i^ears  of 
the  protective  system  the  world  over,  pa^rticularly  in  the  United  States; 
to  give  new  life  to  industry  and  productive  enterprise;  to  preserve  and 
enlarge  the  Canadian  market  for  Canadian  farm  products;  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  Canadian  resources  by  the  Cana-dian  people  and  thus  create 
employment  for  workers;  to  increase  the  trpjf'fic  of  Canadian  railways,  by 
which  alone  an  all-rcund  reduction  of  freight  rates  can  be  secured,  and, 
as  well,  to  provide  added  revenue  and  thus  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
internal  taxation." 

Canadian  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  11  states  that  a  royal 

^^iffiat  'Duty    commission  named  last  year  to  investigate  the  Canadian  grain  trade  report- 
ed to  the  House  of  Commons ,  February  10,  that  ''while  as  a  general  thing 
export  duties  are  to  be  deprecated,  the  exceptional  situation  arising  in 
the  case  of  Canadian  wheat  exported  to  the  United  States  might  warrant 
such  an  impost.'-  The  report,  si^ed  without  dissent  by  the  four  investi- 
gating commissioners,  was  held  for  future  consideration  by  the  House. 
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Distribution  Irving  S.  Paull  is  the  author  cf  an  article  entitled  "Where  Wastes 

77aste        in  Distrihuticn  Lie,'-'  in  The  TJat ion's  Biisiness  for  February.    He  says  i--. 

part*  ''There  is  a  prohlem  cf  distriDution.     The  "best  proof  of  that  lies 
in  the  new  familiar  statement  that  it  costs  as  much  or  more  to  distriouty 
as  to  produce;  that  out  of  the  $9.10  you  spend  for  a  "box  of  soap,  a  pair 
of  shoes  and  a  watermelon,  only  half  goes  to  the  man  who  made  the  shoes 
or  the  soap  or  grew  the  watermelon.    Many  things  have  hrcught  this  ahcut 
The  complexity  of  modern  civilization;  the  riasing  of  the  standard  of 
living;  the  improvement  in  transportation  which  has  widened  distribution 
areas;  new  methods  designed  to  sell  more  goods;  to  stimulate  desire  and 
consumption:  mass  production,  which  ha.s  released  men  for  distrihution-— 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  "built  up  our  disfcrihxition  "bill^c.-. 
If  all  of  the  net  TJrofits  "between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  were  d.e^ 
ducted  from  the  final  price,  the  cost  of  living  would  not  "be  noticeably 
reduced;  hit  if  the  wastes  were  recovered,  the  cost  of  living  might  be 
materially  lessened.    With  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  facts  and  an 
elimination  of  waste,  profits  would  be  more  certain,  and  business  more 
substantial.     Obviously,  then,  there  is  no  more  profitable  field  of  re-- 
search.    Every  product  mu.st  be  consumed  somewhere  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  prosperous  condition  within  our  country.     If  we  produce  more  of  a 
commodity  or  of  service  than  can  be  consumed,  we  are  creating  a  surplus 
which  will  of  necessity  take  away  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the  total 
am.ount  produced. .We  must  determine  and  define  our  problem.s  of  distri- 
bution *    Yye  mast  trace  the  development  of  our  now  complex  distributive 
habits  and  methods  and  with  the  same  courage  of  our  advocates  of  sim- 
plification in  m-anuf acture,  discard  the  costly  and  lonnecessary  complex- 
ities and  construct  a  simpler  distributive  machinery  designed  to  operate 
with  a  minimam  of  waste." 

Pood  Costs  Continued  increase  in  retail  food  prices  during  the  month  ended 

January  15  was  shown  in  twenty  out  of  twenty- two  cities  for  which  figure" 
were  anno^Jnced  February  10  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    An  in- 
crease of  4  per  cent  was  reported  at  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City  and 
Savannah.    A  3  per  cent  increase  was  hhc^m  at  Bu.tte,  Mont.;  Little  Kock, 
Ark.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Peoria, 111 . ,  anid  2  per  cent  at 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Norfolk.  Portland, 
Me,,  and  Springfield,  111.  (Press,  Feb.  11.) 

Pood  Exports  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  11  says:  "As 

eating  ?/ill  continue  the  leading  indoor  diversion  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  must  stand  out  as  the  chief  caterer .    proof  of  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  official  figures  of  our  export  trade  for  the  calendar 
year  1S24.    This  total  was  $4,588,000,000  of  which  foodstuffs  amaunted 
to  $1,040,500,000.    As  these  exports  of  foodstuffs  increased  $155,000,- 
000  over  those  of  1923  the  figures  on  their  face,  might  suggest  that 
Europe  must  go  on  a  reduced  diet  if  it  hopes  to  retain  any  of  the  gold 
that  has  been  flowing  in  that  direction  of  late.    However,  there  need 
be  little  alarm  about  that  matter.     There  are  such  things  as  invisible 
trade  balances  which  work  against  us.    Also  Europe,  while  eating  as 
much  this  y^ar  as  last,  probably  will  not  require  as  miuch  from  us. 
These  facts  should  keep  the  gold  from  homing  like  a  carrier  pigeon  when 
once  released.     The  question  of  what  Europe  will  talce  from  us  in  the 
form  of  foodstuffs  is  the  one  that  most  particularly  interests  the 
farmers  at  this  time.     Looking  into  the  detailed  figures  it  will  be  found 
that  in  1924i-:shipments  of  grain  alone  made  up  $433,700,000.  Compared 
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with  1923  this  is  an  increase  of  ahout  35  per  cent.     ¥heat  and  rye  made  - 
the  entire  increase  in  the  shipments  of  grain;  in  fact  some  of  the  other 
cereals  fell  helcw  1925.    As  the  foreign  demand  for  wheat  and  rye  depend- 
ed upon  an  -amasually  adverse  season  the  American  farmers  can  not  consist- 
ently hope  for  an  equally  large  market  this  year.    Meat  is  the  next  larg-- 
est  item  with  other  animal  products.     Here  too  is  a  considerahle  decline- 
as  compared  with  1923,     Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  market  for  our  hams 
and  "bacon,  bat  la^t  year  Denmark  took  considerable  trade  from  us,  and  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Lanca.shire,  was  depressed.     Germany  is  the  princi- 
pa.l  market  for  lard  and  the  demand  there  was  somewhat  decreased.     It  is  t'. 
be  hoped  that  with  somewhat  improved  industrial  conditions  the  E^^ropean 
demand  for  pork  and  lard  will  be  increased  this  year.     Those  who  are  watch 
ing  for  the  indications  of  improvement  in  Europe  will  find  mij.ch  of  inter- 
est  in  the  shipments  of  foodstuffs  classed  as  semi-luxaries The  expendi- 
tures of  a  people  in  this  direction  are  a  good  barometer  of  economic  con"- 
ditions.     The  expenditures  for  1924  for  fruit,  fresh  and  dried,  milk, 
boxh  condensed  and  evaporated,  and  other  canned  foods,  materially  in- 
creased over  1923.     These  shipments  reveal  an  increased -purchasing  power 
resulting  from  better  economic  conditions.     Statistics  like  these  are 
worth  watching,  for  laying  out  future  plans »    Much  of  oui'  export  trade 

|s  has  been  because  of  the  results  of  the  war.    As  agriculture  and  livestock 

production  get  back  to  pre-war  conditions,  we  must  expect  our  trade  in 

I  foodstuffs  to  move  to  its  true  relative  position." 

'  Nebraska  Parm-         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  Febniary  11  says:  "Things 
ing         are  sitting  pretty  out  in  Nebraska,  notwithstanding  certain  awful  predic- 
tions should  the  late  campaign  wind  up  as  it  did.    More  than  one-half  of 
the  farm  land,  52  per  cent  to  be  exact,  is  unencumbered  by  mortgage  or 
debt  of  any  sort,  while  on  the  remainder  the  burden  is  so  slight  as  to 
I  average  less  than  half  the  va.lue  of  property.     The  combined  value  of  wheat 

i  and  corn  crops  alone  will  be  approximately  $2^5,000,000,  or  an  average  of 

$2,000  f.or  every  farm  in  the  State.    Add  to  this  the  other  crops,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  sugar  beets,  hay,  potatoes,  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  their 
I  combined  value  of  about  $200,000,000.     Tnen  add  $250,000,000  more  for 

cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  dairy  products.    Thus  the  value  of  all 
the  agricultural  products  for  Nebraska  this  year  will  be  nearly  $750,000,- 
j  000,  or  an  average  of  over  $5,700  per  farm,  which  is  an  impressive  indica- 

'  tion  of  a  solid  prosperity  on  which  we  hasten  to  offer  congratulations." 

'  Wheat  Marketing       An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  February  9  says:  "Among  those 
who  have  made  large  financial  clean-ups  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  is  at  least  one  farmer,  Arthur  F.  Cutten.    Mr.  Catten  is 
•  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  eight  hundred  acres.     Some  time  ago  he  had  a  lot 
of  wheat  on  hand  and  the  price  was  only  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
He  decided  not  to  sell.    Not  only  that,  he  went  out  among  his  neighboring 
farmers  and  bought  all  the  wheat  he  could  from  them.    Tfnen  wheat  went  to 
two  dollars  he  sold  out  and  made  a  profit  said  to  be  about  ten  million 
dollars.    Mr.  Cutten  ha.s  been  sharply  criticized.     There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  this.    He  speculated,  it  is  true,  but  he  speculated  direct- 
ly and  did  ^vst  what  any  other  farmer  might  have  done.     He  held  his  wheat 
because  the  rprice  was  not  right  on  the  chance  tha,t  it  would  become  right. 
What  this  farmer  did  the  farmers  as  a  group  could  have  done  if  they  had 
been  organized.     If  they  had  had  a  cooperative  marketing  bureau  they  could 
have  held  their  product  in  common  until  the  price  justified  selling  and 
then  all  would  have  profited  by  the  rise  in  price.     It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  difficulties  which  the  agricultural  sections 
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have  met  in  recent  years  may  "be  largely  overcom.e  "by  cooperation.    At  any 
rate,  this  is  clear  to  everyone  except  the  farmers  themselves,  who  are 
notahly  indisposed  toward  cooperation.^' 

Ik 

S'^ction  3 
M?.KST  OUOTATIOInTS 

Farm  Products  Feb.  11:    New  York  sacked  Hound  White  potatoes  $1.45  to  $1.55  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1,05  to  $1«15  f  ,o.h.  Rochester.    'Sevi  Yor 
Danish  type  calihage  loi;rer,  closing  at  $22  to  $50  hulk  per  ton  in  city 
markets;  $18  i.o.d.  Hcchester.    New  York  and  m.idwe stern  yellow  varieties 
of  onions  ranged  ^2.?5  to  $3.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; hest  stock  $2.85  f.o.h*  Rochester,  N.Y.  Virginia  and  v7est  Virginia 
York  Xirperial  apples  firm  at  $6  to  $6,50  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities, 
Illinois  and  Missouri  Jonathans  $8  to  $9.50  per  barrel  in  midwestern 
markets. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.55  for  the  top  and  $10*75  to 
$11. SO  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7  to  $11.50;  butcher 
co?/s  and  heifers  $5.85  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.25;  light  and 
medrum  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $13.50;  fat  lambs'$15.75  to  $18.35; 
feeding  lambs  $15.50  to  $17.75;  yearlings  $13.50  to  $16.50  and  fat  ewes 
$6  to  $9,75. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  39  l/2j6;  Chicago 
38  1/2/;  Philadelphia  40  l/2/i;  Boston  40  l/2^ 

Grain  prices  quoted  Febr^iary  11:    No.l  dark  northern  $1.67  to 
$2.    No. 2  red  winter ^Chicago  $1.94  l/4  to  $1.97  l/4;  St.  Louis  $lo 93 
to  $1->9S;  Kansas  nCity  $1.92  to  $1,96.    No. 3  hard  winter  Chicago  $lc78; 
No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  b51.8i;  Kansas  City  $1.74  to  $1.85,    No. 4 
mixed  com  Chicago  $1,11  I/2  to  $1.13;  No.2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.14 
No. 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1.17.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1,21  I/2 
to  $1.22  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1.15  3/4  to  $1.17  3/4;  St,  Louis  $1.15  to 
^"$1.17  1/2.    No -3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.15.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$1.16  to  $1,17  1/2.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  50  to  53/^;  Minneapolis 
45  3/s  to  45  5/8^;  St.  Louis  54/^;  Kansas  City  54^ 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  10  points, 
closing  at  24, 36;^  per  lb.  New  York  !v<Iarch  future  contracts  up  7  points, 
closing  at  24.57;^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Feb.  11,  Feb.  10,  Feb.  11,  1924 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  121.23  121.73  100.91 

20  R.  R.  stocks                  99.69  100.15  82.21 
(^7all  St.  Jour.,  Feb.  12.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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HOUSE  COMITTSE       The  'Washington  post  to-da.y  says:  '^Speeding  up  consideration  of 
ON  FARM         the  recomiTiendations  of  the  President's  agricultural  conference,  the  Hcus 
BILL  agricultural  committee  held  a  night  session  last  night  to  continue  exam- 

ination of  Louis  J.  Taher,  a  member  of  the  conference,  with  special  .  .• . 
reference  to  the  Carrper-Haugen  bill  to  carry  out  its  cooperative  market- 
ing proposals.    The  Federal  coopera.tive  marketing  board  recommended  by  the ^ conf erenc 
and  proposed  in  the  bill,  ^/hich  was  introduced  in  the  Honse  T'ednesday  by  ChairiLan 
Haugen  of  the  comraittee,  and  in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator  Ca.pper,  would  not, 
Mr.  Tsber  said,  have  authority  to  compel  cooperative  associations  to  come  under  its 
supervision.     The  conference,  in  prouosing  the  board,  he  explained,  intended  to  sug- 
gest creation  of  an  agency/  that  would  prove  so  beneficial  to  cooperative  organiza- 
tions that  all  would  voluntarily  seek  affiliation-    Heplying  to  a  suggestion  that 
partisan  politics  might  have  entered  into  the  recomir.endations ,  Hr.  Taber  expressed 
the  opinion  'that  this  question  had  no  thought  or  weight  I'-'ith  the  President  in  selec 
ing  the  conference  memxbership. 


E4EXETING-  30A?I}       Senator  Capper  yesterday  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Federal 
BILL       cooperative  marketing  board,  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  cooper 

ative  marketing  clearing  houses  and  terminal  ma,rketing  organizations. 

The  measure  conforms  to  the  recommendations  of  President  Coolidge^s 
agricultural  commission.   (Press,  Feb.  13) 


NATIONAL  PASX  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  House  bill  authorizing  a  su.rvey  of 

LEOISLATIQIiT      sites  for  national  park  purposes  in  Virginia,  North  Ca/rolina,  Tennessee 
and  the  Mai'iiiuoth  Cave  section  of  Kentucky.   (Press,  Feb.  13.) 


MOSAIC  DISEASE         A  budget  estiniate  ^as  received  by  the  House  yesterday  asking  for 
FJi^L  ASICEB    $51,000  for  curbing  the  mxospic  disea.se  of  sugar  cane  in  the  South, 
according  to  the  -ress  to-day. 


EGYPTIAN  GHAIN         A  Cairo  dis-oatch  to  the  -cress  to-day  states  that  the  Government 
BAil       has  prohibited,  until  further  notice,  the  e:-rport  of  wheat,  maize,  millet 
and  barley  as  well  as  flou.r  made  therefrom.     It  is  miderstood  the  deci-- 
sion  was  based  on  officia^l  information  frora  the  urine ipal  wheat  centers 
of  a  deficiency  throughout  the  -^^orld.     Eg^n^t  produces  only  about  80  per  cent  of  her 
annual  cereal  reauirem.ents  and  the  Egyptian  Government's  decision  is  due  to  the 
political  a.s  well  as  economic  necessity  of  preventing  local  distress  which  m-ight 
result  from  the  e:rport  of  cereals  by  shippers  in  order  to  obtain  high  prices. 
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Section  2 


Baking  Industry        "Saking  As  a.  National  Industry''  is  the  title  of  an  article  "by 

Palph  Rushniore  in  The  Magazine  of  '"all  Street  for  February  14.     He  says 
in  part:  "Ask  any  average  man  what  industries  have  had  the  m^^r  ^i^enom- 
enal  growth  t;-ithin  the  last  fifteen  years  and  he  ^.vill  prohab -ify 
the  automohile  industry,  the  radio  industry  and,  possihly,  the  electri- 
cal industry.     Eut  not  one  man  in  one  hundred  tjHI  think  of  mentioning 
the  "baking  industry.    Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  "baking  industry  —  prac^ 
tically  non-existent  as  an  organized  industry  fifteen  years  ago  —  has 
enjoyed  a  growth  in  the  period  intervening  closely  rivaJing,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  tha.t  of  any  other  industry  in  the  country.     And  during  this 
period  of  growth  the  industry  has  produced  investment  profits  for  those 
who  have  held  'its'  securities  to  an  extent  not  greatly  exceeded,  at 
any  rate,  in  any  other  field.     There  should  he  nothing  particularly 
surprising  about  this  growth  of  the  "baking  industry  to  one  who  stops  to 
reflect.    Before  the  development  of  "baking  as  an  organized  industry  had 
much  more  than  been  thought  of,  the  practicability  of  selling  manufac- 
tured bread  in  quantity  had  been  amply  demonstrated  by  thousands  of 
neighborhood  bakeries  scattered  through  the  land.     It  v.^as  but  a  step  y::: 
from  there  to  the  centralization  of  manufacture  and  to  the  partial  sup- 
planting of  the  local  baker  (so  far  as  bread  ^vas  concerned)  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  wrapping  and  distributing  system  Tjhich  would  put  as  good, 
or  better  and  equally  fresh  bread,  backed  by  a  sectionally-known,  or 
even  nationally-known  manufacturer,  within  the  reach  of  the  housewives. 
As  for  the  patronage  accorded  the  centralized  baking  industry  by  the 
housewives  themselves,  that  is  not  surprising  either.     On  the  contrary, 
it  was  and  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the  fundamental  urge  of  the  American 
housewif-e  to  relieve  herself  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  homely  ta'^ks 
which,  for  most  women  in  previous  periods,  had  ma.de  life  such  miserable 
drudgery.    The  position  of  the  baking  industry  to-day  is  apuroximately 
this:  It  stands  accepted  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 
The  dollar  value  of  its  yearly  output  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
anticipated  census  figures j  at  close  to  $2,225,000,000;  and  on  this  dol- 
lar- value-  of  -output  basis,  it  is  rated  as  the  eighth  largest.   ...  In 
possibility  of  further  development,  despite  the  immense  development  of 
the  past  fifteen  years,  the  baking  industry  probably  has  as  big  axi  oppor- 
tunity for  a  percentage  increase  over  current  volume  of  business  as  any 
other  industry.     The  future  development  can  talre  two  forms.    First,  there 
can  be  the  further  development  of  the  bread-balcing  industry  as  a  whole 
through  the  education  of  the  American  housewife  and  the  imorovement  of 
the  distributive  systegi.     How  far  developm^ent  can  go  in  this  direction 
may  be  suggested  by  the  estimate  of  a  high  official  in  a  large  baking 
combine  a  few  months  ago  that  '50  per  cent  of  the  baked  foods  eaten  in 
the  United  States  are  still  being  baked  in  housewife's  ovens. ^  This 
estimate  can  be  substantiated  by  our  knowledge  of  the  oijportunities  that 
obviously  exist  for  the  larger  manufacture  and  distribution  of  products 
allied  to  bread  —  notably,  cake  and  pastry.     Secondly,  the  further 
development  of  the  baking  industry  can  proceed  along  the  lines  of  further 
centrali7-^tion.    At  the  present  time,  as  said  above,  the  baking  industry 
has  a  total  sales  volume  of  around  $2,225,000,000,  and  of  this  volume 
a  very  large  percentage,  of  course,  is  represented  by  bread  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,   there  are  only  four  large  combinations  engaged  in  the 
^•h^lesale  ma.nuf acture  and  distribution  of  bread  to-day,  notably.  General 
Baking,  T^ard  Baking,  Parity  and  Continental,  and  the  combined  sales 
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volume  of  these  four  combinations  -oroha^ly  does  not  at  present  exceed 
$160,000,000.     Thus,  the  coiribined  output  of  the  larger  oread  manufactur- 
ers of  the  co-ijjitry  a'Ouarently  rer)resents  ahout  one-fourteenth  of  the 
comhined  sales  of  the  industry.     Tith  the  "baking  industry's  h^^^  "f-nry  ^,^hat 
it  has  heen,  and  its  future  possioilities  what  they  seem  to 
securities  of  the  large  oread-Daking  enterprises  and  the  position  of  the 
issuing  coriioanies  are  ohviously  ma^tters  of  timely  interest." 

on  in         The  ?ield  (London)  for  Jenuery  29  says:  "On  occasions  the  British 
fs^mer  is  still  held  up  to  the  xuhlic  as  a  lamentable  example  of  extreme, 
individualism.    His  critics,  vho,  hy  the  ^'ay,  generally  earn  their 
bread  in  some  other  walk  of  life,  never  tire  of  pointing  to  combined 
effort  as  the  short  cut  to  "orosperity.     So  insistent  have  they  been  that 
the  progress  in  this  direction  that  has  actually  been  mede  is  barely 
recognized  by  the  general  public.     The  National  Farmers'  Union  is  the 
outstanding  example  of  s-accessful  combination  by  farmers.     In  spite  of 
the  traditionally  independent  spirit  of  the  farmer  the  union  has  now  be- 
come a  force  to  be  reckoned  ':7ith  v/hen  farming  interests  are  involved- 
The  -lunion  has  now  e  member  shir)  of  vzell  over  a  hundred  thousand,  and  is 
consolidating  its  position  steadily.    The  most  conspicuous  success  has 
been  achieved  by  the  -ujiion  when  economic  problems  have  been  tackled. 
The  i;7ork  of  the  union  in  rer^resenting  the  milk  producer  in  his  dealings 
^-ith  the  highly- organ! zed  distributive  trade  has  earned  a  good  reputatio 
Of  co-'urse,  the  milk  schjames  of  the  last  three  years  have  come  in  for 
some  severe  criticism,  as  all  innovations  must.     It  has  even  been  said 
that  90  T)er  cent  of  the  milk  producers  concerned  do  not  understand  the 
arrangement  of  the  'licpiid*  and  'miarraf acturing '  milk  percentages  in  the 
1924-25  scheme.     This  estimate  of  his  intelligence  m^es  out  the  milk 
farmer  to  be  a  very  sim;:-le-minded  uerson,  but  the  scheme  now  in  force 
is  certainly-  rather  intricate.     It  mast  be  remembered  that  collective 
bargaining  in  this  way  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  tha.t  as  time  goes 
on  it  sh'Ould  be  possible  to  simnolify  the  working  of  the  scheme  consider- 
ably.   Fortified  with  its  succe'ss  in  this  sphere  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  leaders  of  the  IT.F.U.  will  soon  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to 
tackle  some  of  the  other  urgent  problems  of  marketing.    The  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  is  no  more,  and  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union-    By  now  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
collective  bargaining  and  combined  action  are  s^Jif f iciently  clear.  It 
only  needs  initiative  to  secure  for  other  -oroducers  some  of  the  advan- 
tages now  enjoyed  by  the  milk  producer.     The  union  has  not  always  been 
so  happy  in  its  sallies  on  to  the  politicaJ  field,  ?jid  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  present  leaders  of  the  union  fully  realise  that  its  strength 
lies  in  maintaining  a  sympathetic  but  independent  attitude  towards  the' 
political  parties.   ...  Its  attempt  to  secure  direct  representation  in 
Parliament  has  not  been  altogether  successful  —  attractive  as  the  idea 
may  be  in  the  abstract.    The  "union  can  spend  its  time  and  mnney  more 
usefully  in  the  capacity  of  exoert  adviser  to  the  Government  of  the  day, 
. .  . « 

on  The  Charaber  of  Commerce  of  the  ^nited  States  reports  that  six 

broad  aspects  of  the  genera.!  r;roblem  of  distribution  are  outlined  in  the 
program  of  activities  of  the  rational  Distribution  Conference  revised 
in  accordar.ce  ^ith  the  decisions  reached  at  the  initial  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
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fonmilation  of  the  program  marks  the  conroletion  of  the  preliminary  -^ork 
of  defining  the  task  the  Conference  has  set  for  itself.     The  personnel 
of  the  six  committees,  each  of  which  will  deal  with  one  of  these  six 
aspects  of  the  prohlem,  is  no^  being  selected  and  will  soon  ^^nnounced 
by  the  steering  coininittee.     Ov;en  B.  Young,  chairman  of  the  b     .  .    f  tho 
General  Electric  Company,  will,  it  is  understood,  be  selected  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  collection  of  business  figures.    The  other 
chairmen  are  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  of  William  lilene  Son's  Company,  Boston; 
Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson.  Company,  New  York; 
Robert       Ellis,  Hessig-Ellis  Drug  Company,  Memphis;  Dr,  Melvin  T-  Cope- 
land,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University; 
and  Sydney  Anderson,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commis- 
sion of  Agricultural  Inquiry. 


Section  3 

Department  of  "Has  the  Fcrrest  Service  Gone  Daffy?"  is  the  title  of  an  article 

Agriculture    by  William  C.  Gregg  in  The  Outlook  for  February  11.     Mr.  Gregg  says  in 
part:  "Shall  we  use  the  national  forests  for  recreation?    Every  one 
just  naturally  says»  Yes,    But  shall  we  subordinate  forest  protection, 
replanting,  and  insect  destruction  to  recreation?    The  answer  is,  ITo. 
Then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Forest  Service  ^111  have  to  be  called  back 
from  its  enthusiasm  for  entertaining  visitors  to  the  original  but  more 
somber  work  of  forestry.     Its  concern  about  whether  there  are  too  many 
or  too  few  deer  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  should  not  eclipse  its  interest  in 
the  chestnut  blight  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  might 
still  be  stopped  before  it  destroys  the  remiaining  fifty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  tha.t  timber.     It  is,  however,  doing  next  to  nothing.     The  last 
annual  report  of  the  national  Forest  Service  shows  expenditures  for  one 
year  of  $17,652,087.   ...  We  may  be  permitted  to  notice  that  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  was  spent  for  protection  against  insects  and  tree 
diseases,  and  a,  little  over  one  per  cent  on  nurseries  and  tree  plaiiting. 
Fifty- three  per  cent  went  for  roads.     The  report  says  that  the  Forest 
Service  entertained  over  ten  million  visitors  during  the  year.  They 
were  evidently  treated  as  guests  in  most  cases,  because  the  statement 
of  financial  r,eceipts  for  the  same  3/ear  does  not  show  any  income  from 
them.     Obviously,  the  urge  of  reforestation  and  fighting  tree  diseases 
is  too  small  to  cause  the  building  of  roads  and  the  'construction  of 
improvemient s ,  '  but,  as  the  report  says  'recreation  has  become  a  major 
use  of  national  forests,'  we  can  understand  that   'major'  expenditures 
are  for  roads  for  recreation.   ...  Yfe  understand  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  original  acts  creating  our  forest    reserves  which  contemplated 
recreational  use.   ...  From  the  report  it  is  evident  that  the  Forest 
Service  advocates  the  passage  of  the  new  $40,000,000  McITary  bill,  hoping 
that  road  work  will  be  doubled,  the  number  of  visitors  trebled,  and  if 
reforestation  is  lost  sight  of  it  will  be  m^erely  because  it  can't  q^aite 
keep  up  with  itself.    Don't  misunderstand  me.     I  agree  to  some  selling 
of  tim.ber,  if  the  sales  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  are  planning  to  make  money  out  of 
them.     I  also  agree  to  a  moderate  amo">ant  of  recreation  at  Government 
ezqoense.    But  let  it  be  frarJcly  understood.     If  the  Forest  Service  has 
shifted  its  work,  let's  shift  its  name.     It  should  be  called  Recreation 
Departm.ent(  with  incidental  forest  protection).     I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
new  appropriation  of  forty  million  dollars  to  be  obtained  from  Congress 
ostensibly  for  forest  protection  but  largely,  in  reality,  for  recrea- 
tion." 
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QUOTATIONS 

Farm  prodncts  Feb.  12:  iler  Yor'.i  sacked  Bo-sand  7;hites  closed  at  $1.40  to  $1.50 

per  loo  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.05  to  SI.  12  f.o.l).  Poc. 
Texas  domestic  flat  t:-^e  cabbage  $35  to  $50  in  the  Middle  7est;  $17  to 

f  .o.b.  San  Benito.    Florida  pointed  type  steadj^  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
p-Br.  1  1/2  b-ashel  hamper.    2Te-  York  and  midwestern  yellor/  onions  weak- 
enefl  sli-^itl.;',  ranging  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  lOO-pound  sack  in  consuming 
centers;  best  stock  $2.80  to  $2.85  f  .o.b.  liochester.    Eastern  York 
Imperial  arples  firm  at  $6  to  $-6.50  per  barrel.     Florida  celery  fairly 
steady  at  $2,75  to  $3.50  per  lO-inch  crate  in  leading  markets;  $2.25 
f.o.b.  Sanford. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.20  for  the  top  and  $10.50  to 

$11.10  for  the  buHc.    Ivledium  and  good  beef  steers  $7  to  $11.50;  butcher 

co?'s  and  heifers  $5.75  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.p5;  light  and 

xiiedium  T'eight  vea.1  calves  $10  to  $15.75;  fat  lambs  $15.75  to  $18.25; 

feeding  lar^bs  $15.50  to  $17.75;  j^earlings  $13.50  to  $16.50  and  fat  e^-^es 
ct;;;  -i-f^  (SG  7c: 

ITo  G-rain,  Dairy  or  Cotton  reports  acco-'ont  holiday  Lincoln's  ■ 
Birthday.   (p:^epared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AG-SI  CULTURAL            The  Washington  Post  to-day  saysi  "The  report  of  the  president's 
EEPOET  IN     agricultural  conference  was  considered  from  different  angles  "by  the 
CONGHESS      Senate  and  House  agricultural  committees  yesterday  in  pressing  forward 
with  pLsns  to  complete  hearings  on  the  subject  next  week  and  begin  con- 
sideration of  proposals  to  recommend  to  their  respective  chambers.  Or- 
ganizations opposing  the  conference's  report  will  be  given  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  before  the  Senate  committee  next  week,  while  the  House  committee  plans 
to  invite  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  to  discuss  the  report  and  present  irJ'or- 
niation  on  the  department's  v^ork  in  fostering  cooperatives  and  grading  agricultural 
products*    While  Chairman  Carey,  of  the  conference,  was  explaining  the  report  of  his 
ccileagues  to  the  Senate  committee  yesterday,  representatives  of  agricultural  organ"* 
izations  advocated  speedy  passage  of  the  new  HcNary-Haugen  farmers'  export  corpora- 
tion maasure  before  the  House  committee  


.■5XPZRIIvISNT  The  Budget  Bureau  February  13  submitted  to  the  House  an  estimte 

?AHM  lAIID      of  $13,100  for  -purchase  of  129  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Department  of 
Agricultxire ^ s  experimental  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.  (Press,  Feb,  14.) 


FLOUR  PRICES  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  14  states  that 

flour  prices  have  dropped  more  than  a.  dollar  a  barrel  from  the  recent 
high  record  of  two  weeks  ago,  mills  February  13    quoting  the  best  grade 

at  $9.50  to  $9.55  a  barrel  in  car  lots.    The  recent  top  on  January  24  was  $10.60  to 

c^l0>,75.    Quotations  on  flour,  millers  explained,  are  not  based  on  wheat  fiitures  bit 

on  cash  wheat. 


MMD  PRICE  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Febro.ary  14  states  that  the  price 

IN  FRANCE      of  bread  will  be  increased  from  1  franc  55  centimes  to  1  franc  60  cen- 
times a.  kilogram  beginning  February  16. 


C-PAIN  FUTURES  A  Genoa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  13  states  that  a  bank- 

BANX  IN  ITALY  ing  house  for  dealing  in  grain  fut^^res  xvas  inaugurated  at  Genoa 

February  12  with  a  ceremony  attended  by  the  atithorities  and  prominent 
cominercial  and  industrial  men.    This  step,  which  will  soon  be  followed 
"by  the  establishment  of  another  house  for  dealing  in  coffee  futures,  is  calculated 
to  ec^aip  Italy  with  system.s  for  comnercial  transactions  capable  of  extensive  develop- 
•aent . 


'^IK-  FOR  The  New  York  Times  of  February  13  states  that  David  Sternberg  and 

PALESTINE      Joseph  Saphir,  reioresentatives  of  a  cooperative  farmers'  organization  of 
JAR^jSRS         Palestine,  known  as  B'nai  Benjamin,  who  recently  arrived  from  the  Holy 
Land,  announced  a  gift  of  $40,000  February  12  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Fels, 
widow  of  the  Philadelphia  philanthropist.  The  donation  was  made  to  aid 
young  Jewish  farmers  of  Palestine. 
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Section  2 

Canadian  A  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  13  states  that 

Flour  for      Canadian  flour,  milled  entirely  of  Canadian  wheat,  for  which  orders  have 
Bassia        "been  placed  by  the  Ihissian  Government  with  two  local  mills,  will  bring 
at  least  $12,000»000  in  Russian  money  to  Canada.    This  was  estimated 
February  12  by  D.  A.  Campbell,  head  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company, 
which  is  to  sell  1,250,000  barrels  of  the  order.    An  additional  150,000 
barrels  have  been  ordered  of  the  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills,  Ltd,  The 
Ri3.ssian  authorities,  according  to  Campbell,  will  pay  for  the  flour  on  its 
delivery  in  Hew  York  City,  from  where  it  is  to  be  shipped  to  Batum. 
Campbell  said  the  order  Just  placed  was  the  largest  individual  order  ever 
placed  with  Canadian  mills,  adding  that  it  brought  to  2,000,000  barrels 
the  total  flour  purchases  of  the  Russian  Government  in  Canada  since  last 
November, 

;arm  Debts  In  a  lengthy  article  on  farm  debts  in  the  South,  Clarence  poe, 

writing  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  of  February  7,  says:'*  —  There  is  hardly 
anything  else  The  Progressive  Farmer  is  so  anxious  to  do  as  to  awaken  its 
readers  to  the  danger  and  ruin  involved  in  consumptive  debt.    We  say  con- 
sumptive debt  because  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  debt  and  the  two 
should  never  be  confused.    The  two  kinds  of  debt  are  (1)  productive  debt 
and  (2)  consump-tive  debt.    By  productive  debt  is  meant  debt  incurred  to 
buy  something  which  lives  on— and  not  only  lives  but  produces  sinmething 
to  pay  off  the  debt.    If  a  one-horse  farmer  buys  an  extra  horse,  or  if  a 
tenant  farmer  buyd  land,  or  if  any  farmer  buys  improved  seeds  or  imple~ 
ments  or  machinery  or  fertilizer  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  his  earn- 
ings more  than  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  this  is  a  productive 
debt  and  may  be  a  mark  of  progress.    By  consun^tive  debt  is  meant  a  debt 
incurred  to  buy  something  which  is  consumed  or  destroyed  m  thout  leaving 
anything  behind  to  pay  off  the  debt  itself,    A  debt  to  buy  food  or  feed 
or  clothing  or  a  luxury  or  extravagance  is  a  consiomptive  debt.    As  we 
have  said  before,  there  are  two  incorrect  attitudes  toward  debt  that 
have  kept  millions  of  southern  farmers  from  prospering.    The  vast  majori- 
ty of  our  people  have  been  too  willing  to  incur  consumptive  debts.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  our  people,  on  the  other  hgnd,  have  been  so 
much  afraid  of  any  kind  of  debt  that  they  have  been  unwilling  to  incur 
even  those  productive  debts  by  which  they  might  often  have  increased  their- 
own  earning  power  and  incomes  " 

Far  Sale  The  press  of  February  13  states  that  silver  fox  was  the  only  fur 

on  sale  February  12  at  the  fur  auction  at  New  York.    The  offering,  #iich 
amounted  to  2,127  skins,  was  the  largest  ever  pat  up  at  a  public  sale  in 
this  country  and,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  world.    The  highest  price  paid 
for  silver  fox  was  $455.    Bidding  was  keenest  when  the  better  grades 
came  up  and  all  of  the  finer  skins  from  the  half  silvery  to  the  silvery 
grade,  brought  prices  that  averaged  20  per  cent  above  those  paid  at  the 
ITew  York  fall  sale,    I/Ianuf acturers  and  big  retailers  competed  strongly 
for  the  choice  silvers,  with  dealers  taking  occasional  lots.    All  of 
the  better  pelts  will  be  ir^de  up  for  sale  to  consumers  in  this  country, 
but  some  of  the  buying  of  the  cheapei  skins  was  said  to  be  for  export. 

Game  Conserva-         An  editorial  in  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  for  February  9  says: 
tion  in         '^'A  bill  looking  to  the  protection  and  promotion  of  game  life  in  Kansas, 
Kansas  which  provides  for  a  commission  without  salary  constituted  of  two 

persons  interested  in  the  subject  and  of  the  Governor  and  game  wardens 
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ex  officio,  deserves  synroathetic  consideration  in  the  legislature.  "What 
should  Kansas  do  to  check  the  destruction  of  game  life?    It  is  a  matter 
in  ?7hich  time  should  be  talcen  by  the  forelock,  and  even  at  that,  the 
forelock  is  pretty  thin  and  short.     Game  has  been  diminishing  and  its 
disappearance  can  be  predicted,  if  the  natural  habitat  of  wild  life  is 
steadily  shrinking,  by  neglect  and  by  the  encroachment  of  adverse  in- 
terests.   A  legisla^ture  that  will  make  a  start  in  preservation  of  game 
life  will  be  blessed  bj?"  children  and  grandchildren  for  its  foresight  and 
its  appreciation  of  other  things  than  the  current  price  of  hogs  and  the 
tax  rate.    Not  miach  is  required  under  this  bill,  drafted  with  care  and 
after  much  conference  and  consultation  not  by  cranks,  but  by  lovers  of 
game  who  have  knoT/ledge  of  the  situation.    The  constitution  of  the  com~ 
mission,  it  seems  to  us,  is  very  wisely  worked  out.    Placing  the  Governoi 
on  the  comiTiission  is  both  a  safeguard  against  expense  and  is  valuable  as 
.  bringing  every  Governor  in  touch  with  this  matter.    The  commission  would 
go  slow,  but  would  set  up  a  program  that  is  capable  of  development,  with 
little  e:rpense  to  the  State,  and  maximum  results  in  an  increase  of  all 
desirable  forms  of  wild  life.     It  mast  be  recognized  that  fish,  bird  and 
animal  game  must  vanish  within  a  limited  time  in  Kansas  if  their  natural 
habitat  is  taken  gradually  away  from  them.     If  we  do  not  want  to  suffer 
this  real  deprivation  T/e  will  make  a  start  of  building  up  living  places 
for  game  life.    We  want  to  destroy  animal  pests,  but  we  also  want  to 
protect  and  preserve  wild  life  tha.t  is  not  only  economically  useful  as 
a  foe  of  insects  and  for  food,  but  in  an  esthetic  as  well  as  spotting 
way  too  precious  to  permit  to  perish  in  the  State*" 

Game  Conserva-         Hew  Orelans  States  for  February  10  says:  "Doom  of  game  birds, 
tion  in         especially  the  duck  and  goose,  is  feared  by  Dr.  v7.  T.  Hornaday,  noted 
Louisiana     naturalist-    The  vanisliing  point  may  come  in  as  short  a  time  as  ten 

years,  he  thinl^s,  if  the  present  rate  of  slaughter  continues.    An  army 
of  six  million  hunters  armed  with  the  most  modern  devices  of  slaughter 
is  arrayed  annually  against  the  birds — twice  as  many  as  a  few  years  ago 
since  the  multiplication  of  automobiles  has  brought  every  hunting  ground 
within  the  reach  of  hunters  living  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  or  more. 
The  rapid  destruction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hunting  season  lasts 
three  months  or  more  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  twenty-nine 
States  ha.ve  fixed  the  bag  limit  that  may  be  shot  by  a  single  hunter  in 
one  day  at  twenty-five  ducks.    Dr.  Hornaday  holds  that  this  limit  is  most 
wasteful.    Undoubtedly  it  is.    ITo  man  of  ordinary  sized  family  can  eat 
twenty-five  ducks  in  a  day,  and  since  most  of  the  States  prohibit  their 
sale  a  large  percentage  of  a  full  bag  must  be  given  away  or  become  a 
loss  by  decay.     In  many  States  where  once  ducks  were  plentiful  they  have 
decreased  in  number  to  such  an  extent  that  a  hunter  is  fortunate  if  he 
bags  one  or  two  a  day.    But  there  are  States,  like  Louisiana,  providing 
winter  feeding  grounds,  in  which  the  birds  gather  in  vast  numbers  and 
every  good  shot  is  able  to  icnock  down  the  daily  limit.    That  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  lately  so  many  hunters  from  every  section,  lovers  of  the 
sport,  are  coming  here  and  killing  and  shipping  home  barrels  of  ducks. 
The  only  remedy  apparently  is  for  a  reduction  of  the  limit  by  the  Depart- 
m.ent  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  States.     If  there  is  not  a  reduction 
it  is  conceivable  that  within  a  few  ryears  duck  shooting  will  become  au- 
tomatically a  thing  of  the  past.     The  sportsmen  of  those  States  in  which 
ducks  are  still  plentiful  ought  to  consider  seriously  Dr.  Hornaday^ s 
warning  and  ask  for  legislation  cut tir^ down  the  limit.     Such  legislation 
might  be  hard  on  the  man  who  can  not  hunt  and  must  depend  on  his.^?riend' s 
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ducks.     But  rather  that  than  the  com'plete  destru.ction  of  our  game  "birds'! 

A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  10  states  that 
President  Callcs  is  living  up  to  his  promises  to  help  scoall  farmers  who 
have  received  ejectment  orders.    All  cavalry  horses  condemned  hec-ause  of 
color  or  defects  are  to  he  given  to  farmers,  and  the  C-overnment  will 
maintain  inspectors  to  see  that  the  animals  receive  proper  treatment  and 
that  the  farmers  use  instead  of  selling  them,. 

Milk  Marketing         An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman,  for  Fehraary  14  says:  "On 
in  New  York  January  first  the  Bairymen^s  League  with  a  m.emhership  of  ahout  70,000 

producers  in  the  New  York  City  milkshed,  announced  it  had  purchased  the 
business  of  the       M.  Evans  Dairy  Co.    A  few  weeks  previously  the  league 
purchased  the  business  of  the  Empire  Company  ajid  the  Clover  Earm-S  Compaij" 
All  three  companies  were  retail  distributors  supplying  the  trade  in  New 
York  City.     In  each  case  the  city  distribution  end  of  these  businesses 
were  turned  over  by  the  league  to  the  Borden *s  Earms  Farm  Products 
Company  with  which  it  has  been  closely  affiliated  since  its  organisation. 
This  policy  of  the  league  in  following  its  product  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  city  cons^omers  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  cooper- 
ation being  tried  in  this  country.     It  is  a  policy,  moreover,  that  was 
forced  upon  the  league  by  circumstances.     It  is  the  result  partly  of 
business  competition  and  partly  of  an  effort  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  and  prevent  the  lea^e  from,  being  swamped  by  surplus.  For, 
in  the  marketing  of  all  agricultural  products,  particularly  a  perishable 
like  milk,  surplus  production  creates  the  difficult  problem.     It  was  to 
take  care  of  surplus  that  the  league  went  into  the  extensive  manufacture 
of  milk  products  and  into  the  condensery  business.     These  efforts  helped 
considerably  but  c:iey  are  low-profit  operations  to  the  producers.  The 
best  returns  in  dairying  come  from  the  sales  of  fluid  milk.    All  efforts 
to  develop  that  side  of  the  business,  however,  met  with  such  determined 
resistance  tha^t  progress  was  slow.    Now  the  league  is  moving  to  the 
attack  from  a  different  direction.     It  is  creating  its  own  system  of 
city  distribut-j  on.     Its  aim  in  this  new  business  development  is  to  make 
itself  primarily  a  fluid-milk  association  instead  of  continuing  as  an 
organization  to  absorb  surplus.    Only  the  future  can  reveal  how  success- 
ful the  leag'J.e  may  be  in  its  various  undertaicings .     This,  however,  is 
crrtain:     Ic  is  studying  its  business  problems  in  a  businesslike  v/ay  and 

is  acting  with  courage  and  decision^    The  Dairym.en<s  League  is  a  big 
business  organization,  its  operations  totaling  more  than  $75,000,000  a 
year.    Like  all  other  farmer  cooperatives  it  has  problems  peculiar  to- 
its  particular  branch  of  the  industry  and  to  local  conditions.  Its 
directors  are  doing  what  any  other  crowd  of  good  business  men  would  do — - 
they  are  feeling  their  way  and  applying  business  ms  thods  to  the  working 
out  of  a  business  problem." 

Paish  on  Trade         Sir  George  Paish,  the  British  financial  expert  and  publicist,  who 
Relations    came  to  this  country  recently  to  lect^ire,  told  this  audience  in  >Tew  York 
February  12  that  Anerican  ideals  and  principles  all  pointed  toward  the 
freedom  of  nations  and  peoples,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  world 
looked  to  Anerica  for  world  leadership  in  freedom.     Sir  George  predicted 
that  in  time  there  would  be  no  customs,  no  tariffs,  and  no  passport  reg- 
ulations, and  that  people  would  move  from  one  nation  to  another  selling 
their  produce  where  most  needed.    ixFations  should  help  each  other  and 
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cooperate.    Every  nation,  he  said,  had  a  capa,city  for  prodruCing  certain 
things  and  each  one  should  he  assisted  to  produce  the  things  that  were 
required.    The  tendency  now,  he  went  on,  was  for  nations  to  retard  other 
nations  from  producing.    There  must  "be  economic  cooperation  if  there  was 
to  he  real  peace,  he  said,  and  there  would  be  no  war  when  nations  co-- 
operated for  the  common  good-     (press,  Feb.  13.) 

Purnell  Bill  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentlemen  for  February  14  says:  -'One 

of  the  measures  on  the  House  calendar  in  Congress  that  deserves  the 
support  of  all  friends  of  agriculture  is  the  Parnell  bill.     It  is  de- 
signed, to  quote  the  title,   'To  authorize  the  more  complete  endowment 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  for  other  purposes. .Brief ly 
stated,  its  object  is  to  increase  the  Federal  allotments  for  State  agrl 
cultural  experiment  stations  from  $30,000,  which  they  now  receive,  to 
$115, 000 ^annually.    Sach  station  would  receive  an  additional  $15,000  the 
f irst/Sn(f'^$10,000  more  each  year  thereafter  until  the  maximum  is  reached 
It  is  fourteen  years  since  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  Federal  ai 
given  the  sta.tions,  so  obviously  Government  assistance  has  not  laept  pace 
with  the  growing  costs  of  their  work  or  the  progress  of  farming.  The 
total  Federal  aid  to  all  the  experiment  stations  now  amounts  to  only 
$1,440,000  a  year.    The  Parnell  bill  would  eventually  increase  this  to 
a  little  more  than  $5,500,000.    fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  Ha.tch  a.ct 
was  passed,  agriculture  was  concerned  mostly  with  production.    But  since 
then  it  ha.s  bumped  into  the  big  business  problems  of  distribution  and 
marketing,  besides  many  other  angles  of  economics  and  of  country  living. 

e2q)eriment  stations  have  been  obliged  to  ignore  most  of  these  new 
demands  or  at  best  touch  them  very  lightly.    They  have  lacked  the  means 
to  keep  up  with  the  industry  they  should  guide.     If  they  are  to  continue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  industry  they  must  have  larger  appropriations 
Most  of  the  national  farm  organizations  have  approved  the  Purnell  bill. 
When  the  next  Congress  assembles  they  should  give  it  active  support,  ¥0 
industry,  least  of  all  agriculture,  can  hope  to  prosper  in  these  chang- 
ing times  unless  it  has  to  guide  it  in  planning  its  operations  the  care- 
fully sifted  facts  and  figures  that  are  furnished  by  well-equipped  re- 
search departments.    This  is  not  paternalism,  but  a  straight  business 
service." 

Russia  Buys  A  Moscow  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  11  says:  "With  the 

Flour       failure  of  this  yearns  crops,  the  question  of  providing  flour  for 

Russia's  millions  of  population  is  giving  the  Soviet  Government  increas-- 
ing  concern.    Henewed  orders  are  being  placed  abroad  to  meet  the  acute 
shortage  of  grain  at  home.  —  It  was  announced  February  10  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Government's  Central  Executive  Committee  tha.t  Russia  has  spent 
70,000,000  gold  rubles  in  providing  the  population  with  sowing  material 
for  the  next  harvest,  extending  leans  to  prevent  the  population  from 
selling  livestock,  and  for  the  nourishment  of  children.    It  was  stated 
that  no  definite  forecast  could  be  m^de  regarding  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  crops,  but  there  were  indications  that  some  winter  mowing  must  be 
resown  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  Government  has  assigned  100,000,000 
pounds  of  sowing  wheat  for  this  purpose 
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Farm  ProduQts  Jeb.  13:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $11.30  for  the  top  and 

$10.70  to  $11.25  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $7  to 
$11.50;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3,75  to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $5  to 
$8-25;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $13.75;  fat  lambs 
$15.50  to  $18.15;  feeding  lambs  $15,50  to  $17.75;  yearlings  $13.25  to 
$16c25  and  fat  ewes  $6  to  $9.75. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.65  to  $1.90.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  yellow  varieties  sweet  potatoes  $2.40  to  $2.75  per  bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  cities,    Uew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  weai-^ened  to 
$20  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $17  to  $18  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  varieties  of  onions  $2.75  to  $3.25  per 
100  pound  Sack  in  consuming  centers;  $2.75  to  $2.85  f.o.b.  Hochester  and 
$2.75  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.    Northwestern  extra  fancy  \7inesaps 
$3,65  to  $3.75  per  box  in  the  Middle  ?Jest. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  40  1/2;^;  Chicago 
40p;  Philadelphia  41  l/4/t;  Boston  40  l/2/t. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  February  13:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1,71  1/2  to  $2.04  1/2.    No.l  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1,90  l/4;  No. 2 
red  winter  St.  toais  $1.96;  Kansas  City  $1.90  to  $1.93.    No. 2  hard 
winter  St.  Louis  $1,77;  Kansas  City  $1.69  to  $1.77;  No. 3  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.74.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.09  l/4;  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.12  l/4  to  $1.14  l/2.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.10  to  $1.12.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.16  l/4  to  $1.18; 
Minneapolis  $1,14  l/2  to  $1.16  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.13  to  $1.15.    No. 3 
white  corn  Chicago  $1.10  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.13  to  $1.14.    No. 2  white 
corn  Kansas  City  $1.10  to  $1.11.    No. 2  white  oats  Chicago  46  l/4  to 
49^;  Minneapolis  45  s/s  to  46  1/8;^;  St.  Louis  50  l/2  to  51;6;  No. 2  white 
5ats  Kansas  City  51/5. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  up  58  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  24,53/5  per  lb.  New 
York  March  future  contracts  up  51  point s»  closing  at  24.50ji^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  \'iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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DH.  JIPDXNS  President  Coolidge  sent  to  the  Senate  on  ?e"bruary  14  the  nomina- 

APPOINTZD      ticn  of  William  M.  Jardine  of  Kansas  to  "be  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
SSCHSTASY      effective  March  4.  (press.  Feb.  15.) 

An  Associated  press  dispatch  from  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Pehraary  15 
says:  "Dr.  William       Jardine,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  here,  ^-^ill  hring  to  the  Cahinet  a  man  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture and  a  personality  t7ith  a  rugged,  Tvestern  "background.        Once  a  ^cowpuncher,  ^  a- 
'"broncohuster,  '  railcutter  and  ranch  hand.  Dr.  Jardine  has  a  synpathy  with  the  farme: 
snd  ranchman  and  a  comprehension  of  his  prohlems  "based  on  intiimte  experience.    Pie  if 
said  to  "be  the  "best  authority  in  the  country  on  dry  farming  and  the  growing  of  wheat 
and  the  grain  sorgli-uuns.    Dr.  Jardine  has  "been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  farmers' 
interests.     In  addresses  he  has  declared  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  trou"bles  of  thr 
farmer  can  be  remedied  "by  legislation,  that  the  other  90  per  cent  mast  "be  solved 
»"by  the  farmers  themselves  and  their  immediate  associates,  the  "lousiness  m.^.n  of  each 
agricultural  com.m'j.nit^/.  ^    He  gained  considerable  attention  vrhen  in  1924  he  voiced 
opposition  to  the  I.IcNary-Haugen  price-fixing  bill.    He  viewed  the  plan  as  based  on 
unsound  economic  theory,  saying  that  what  the  farmer  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone. 
Born  forty-sis  years  ago,  he  spent  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  lii'e  on  his 
father  »s  ranch  in  Idaho,  performing  the  usual  tasks  on  a  western  ra.nch. . .  .He  left  hi' 
father's  farm  when  17  and  went  to  Big  Hole,  Mont.,  where  he  earned  his  first  'salary 
as  helper  on  a  dairy  farm.    Dr.  Jardine  Y/as  graduated  from  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  in  1904.    He  was  active  in  college  sports  and  activities  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Utah  football  team  for  four  years  and  captain  of  the  eleven  in  his  senior  year^ 
...H.e.  taught  a  short  time  after  graduation  and  then  became  manager  of  a  farming 
company  tha.t  tilled  thousands  of  acres  in  Utah.    He  was  assistant  cerealist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1907  to  1910,  when  he  left  Washington 
to  become  Professor  of  Agronomy  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.    Three  years 
la'^er  he  was  ma^de  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  at  the  college  and  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station.    In  1913  he  succeeded  Dr.  H.  J.  "^Jaters  as  president  of  the 
college.    Dr.  Jardine  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  national  Research  Council  and  other  science  societies.    He  is  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the  American  Bankers ^ 
Association  and  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronon^r  and  of  the  Internation- 
al Parm  Congress.    He  is  author  of  several  bulletins  on  dry  land  farming," 


AGRICULTURAL  Senate  and  House  agriculture  committees  February  14  heard  furthei 

HEAPJNGS      testimony  from  representatives  of  farm,  groups  concerning  the  President's 
agricultural  conference's  report  and  planned  to  conclude  the  hearings 
this  week,    C.  P.  Hoiman,  representing  the  national  Board  cf  Parm  Organ- 
izations, told  the  Senate  committee  that  he  did  not  like  the  m.ethods  suggested  in  tho 
report,  declaring  tha.t  the  suggested  Federal  cooperative  ma.rketing  board,  which  forniF 
the  basis  of  the  Capper-Haugen  bill,  would  have  a  tendency  to  control  cooperatives, 
rather  than  aid  them.  A.Sykes,  cf  Iowa,  vice  president  cf  the  ITational  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association,  concluded  his  testimony  before  the  House  committee  by  urging 
that  the  cooperative  measures  and  the  revised  McI\Iary-Haugen  farmers'  export  corpora- 
tion bill  be  reported  out  together,  but  not  welded  into  one.    He  protested  wh-at  he 
called  '"industrializing  this  country."     (Press,  Feb,  15.) 
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Armour^  CoriDo-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pehruary  14  says:  "Armour  &  Co. 

ration     will  l)ecome  a  public  corporation  in  every  sense  of  the  ^ord  next  week, 
T^hen  the  conEnon  stock  holdings  of  J.  Ogden  Armour,  which  have  "been  held 
under  a  trusteeship,  Tvill  be  offered  for  public  subscription. .This  pro- 
gram is  virtually  the  last  step  in  the  program  outlined  by  bankers  early 
in  1922,  when  it  becaine  necessary  for  J.  Ogden  Armour  to  place  in  trust 
a  large  part  of  the  Armour  assets  to  secure  the  obligations  be  had  in- 
curred.   At  that  time  the  financial  interests  assumed  control  of  Armour  t 
Co.,  absorbed  Morris  &  Co.,  another  big  packing  concern,  and  effected  a 
comprehensive  refinancing  scheme,  which  put  the  consolidated  corporation 

on  a  strong  operating  basis  This  will  be  the  first  time  any  common 

stock  of  Armour  &  Co.  has  been  owned  by  the  public,  the  last  of  the  orig- 
inal,  'Big  Five^  packing  concerns  to  sell  its  junior  securities." 

Sn 

Bacon  Grading  The  IJor'TI^est  Parmer  (Winnipeg)  for  February  5  says:  "  Irv^  aUdre s s 

in  Canada      recently  before  the  Ivianitoba  section  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Technical 
Agricult-urists,  Dr.  J,  H.  G-risdale,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Canada,  stated  that  the  grading  of  bacon  as  it  left  the  packing  house 
would  be  the  next  step  in  extending  grading  of  hogs  in  Canada.  Packers 
have  opposed  this  move  since  it  was  first  suggested,  but  their  oppositioi? 
appears  to  have  been  overcome,  at  any  rate  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
expects  to  grade  the  packer's  product  on  the  same  basis  as  they  grade  the 
farmer's  live  hogs.    The  grading  of  bacon  as  well  as  hogs  has  been  asked 
lor  by  hog  producers  for  some  time.     It  was  soon  seen  after  hog  grading 
started  that  grading  the  live  hogs  was  going  only  half  way  in  ensuring 
that  a  high  quality  of  Cana.dian  bacon  would  be  exported.    Hog  producers 
suspected,  too,  that  hogs  other  than  selects  were  made  into  choice  exoort 
bacon,  tha.t  man;/  of  the  better  type  of  thick  smooths  became  selects  for 
all  purposes  of  the  packer  as  soon  as  they  got  inside  his  plant.  Orading 
the  packer's  as  well  as  the  farmer's  product  will  allay  this  suspicion. 
It  should  also  make  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  Canadian  bacon  exported, 
an  important  factor  to  consider  in  building  up  a  market  in  the  Old 
Country  for  any  food  product." 

Business  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February  14  says:  "About  the  most  en- 

Conditions    couraging  tendency  that  the  business  comm-oiity  in  this  country  has  per- 
sistently shown  since  the  crash  of  1920  is  its  relative  steadiness.     It  . 
has  with  a  substantial  degree  of  consistency^  refused  to  permit  itself  the 
luxury  of  'booms *  and  thus  avoided  in  large  degree  the  penalty  of  severe 
depressions.     Figures  recently  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  showing  the 
value  of  the  output  of  our  factories  in  1925  call  attention  once  again  tc 
the  fact  that  in  that  yea.r,  though  the  volume  of  business  was  distinctly 
good,  it  hardly  reached  the  'boom'  stage.    Despite  the  substantially 
lower  level  of  prices  ruling  in  the  latter  year  the  value  of  manufacture'^ 
products  in  1925  was  but  slightly  less  th^n'^  in  the  'boom'  year  1919.  Yet 
with  relatively  limited  exceptions  stocks  were  not  unduly  built  up  to  be 
subsequently  sold  at  a  sacrif  ice ....  Very  mu'^h  improved  condition    in  the 
wheat  growing  districts  of  the  "est  has  materially  stimulated  many  branc' 
es  of  industry  and  trade.     Careful  studj^  of  the  results  of  the  operation^= 
of  the  cotton  crop  has  placed  an  enlarged  income  into  the  hands  of  the 
South.    That  improvement  too  has  come  in  good  part  in  districts  which 
were  the  worst  off  prior  to  the  past  season.    The  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  constitute  a  better  market  for 
our  manufacturers  than  they  have  for  a  good  while  past." 
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Cotton  Manufacturers  Record  for  February  12  quotes  a  statement  by 

Acreage         Richard  H*  Edmonds  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  IJews. 

Mr.  Edmonds  says  in  part:  "In  a  recent  issue  of  the  News  you  had  an  ed- 
itorial in  regard  to  some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Bartlett,  jr., 
president  of  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange,  in  which  he  said  that  forei^- 
ers  were  making  liberal  appropriations  'to  encourage  the  growing  of  cottc 
by  their  own  people  wherever  the  land  can  be  adapted  to  cultivation,  and 
a  continuance  of  this  policy  sooner  or  later  will  make  severe  inroads  by 
foreign  competition  in  American  dominance  of  the  cot  ton-- raising  industry. 
I  have  been  reading  similar  statements  issued  often  by  the  Federal  G-ov- 
emment^  at  other  times  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  from  foreign  sources 
to  this  country,  and  in  discussion  of  the  cotton  industry  by  cotton 
brokers  and  others  for  more  than  40  years.    The  same  argijjnent  has  been 
advanced  regularly  during  all  that  period,  and  in  studying  this  movement 
in  European  history  I  have  fo^jind  for  more  than  a  century  exactly  the  same 
line  of  argument  has  been  advanced,  and  similar  statements  sent  out 
broadcast,  and  yet  the  South^s  dominance  of  the  cotton  industry  is  just 
strong  to-day,  relatively,  as  it  Bver  was.    All  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  England  during  the  last  hundred  years  have  shown  but  little 
increase  in  actual  production  of  cotton  in  comparison  with  the  world's 
growing  needs  for  cotton.    The  activity  which  is  so  mach  talked  about  to-^ 
day,  and  to  which  Mr.  Bartlett  refers,  is  rela.tively  no  greater  than  was 
the  activity  in  England  in  seeking  to  produce  cotton  elsewhere  than  in 
the  United  States  75  to  100  years  ago.    About  75  years  ago  English  cotton 
manufacturers  were  so  bent  upon  raising  cotton  in  India  and  elsewhere,  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  South,  that  they  employed  eight  American 
cotton  growers  and  sent  them  to  India,  backing  them  fully  financially  and 
in  every  other  way,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  growing  of  cotton  in 
India.    After  some  years  of  work  in  India  these  cotton  growers  came  ba.ck 
to  this  country  J  and  the  reports  by  English  authorities  at  that  time  .•■ 
showed  that  but  little  progress  had  been  made.    When  the  Assuan  dam  was 
under  construction  in  Egypt  many  years  ago,  our  papers  were  flooded  with 
reports  from  England  and  from  Egj'pt  that  this  dam  would  so  largely  in- 
crease the  acreage  of  cotton  growing  in  Eg^pt  that  the  South  would  have 
serious  competition,  and  most  of  our  papers  and  our  people  swallowed  the 
statement,  believing  it  to  be  the  timith.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it 
turned  out  afterward  in  accordance  with  a  report  published  in  the  Manu- 
facturers Record  when  the  dam  was  under  construction,  the  Assuan  dam  was 
built,  not  to  increase  the  acreage  in  cotton  but  to  save  the  situation 
from  a  steady  reduction  of  acreage.     To-day  we  are  being  constantly  told 
that  the  enormous  exjpenditure  that  is  being  made  in  the  Sudan  on  a  new 
dam  for  irrigating  a  larger  acreage  in  that  region  is,  by  official  re- 
ports, being  built  so  that  the  entire  acreage  to  be  irrigated  will  be 
about  300,000  acres,  x?hich,  according  to  these  reports,  can  be  put  in 
cotton  only  every  third  year,  being  turned  into  grain  one  year  and  into 
legams s  another  year.    It  is  said  that  a  further  extension  of  this  irri- 
gation system  may  eventually  enable  the  Sudan  to  have  1,000,000  acres  in 
cotton  annually.    Even  if  that  should  come  to  pass  it  will  be  many  years 
before  it  is  realized,  and  the  world"^s  consumption  of  cotton  is  growing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  production* 

"Under  ordimry  conditions  the  world  needs  an  annual  increase  of 
about  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  but  there  is  no  sign  anywhere  tha.t  this 
increased  amount  is  in  sight  for  years  to  come. . . ,There  is  another  phase 
of  this  situation  which  is  important.  Mr.  Bartlett  »s  statement  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind  are  based  on  the  thought  that  cotton  growing  is 
essential  to  the  South,    That  view  is  wholly  erroneous.    Cotton  growing 
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has  been  a  curse  to  the  South;  it  has  held  this  section  hack  from  agri" 
cultural  diversity;  it  has  Drovight  about  a  great  deal  of  slipshod  fann- 
ing Tvhich  has  iupoverished  the  soils  of  inany  sections  and  ha.s  niade  us  as 
a  section  thinii  in  teriii;^  of  cotton  rsther  tlian  in  diversity  of  farming. 
The  South  could  ccass  to  grew  cottcn  and  gradually  become  rich  in  di- 
versified agrlcultur-e ,  bu.t  the  V7cild  :7ould  be  staggered  if  the  South 
sr.cuJd  step  growing  cottcn. -Every  merchant,  everj'-  cotton  factor  and 
every  banker  in  the  Soxith  ought  to  press  these  facts  upon  the  attention 
01  southern  farmers.     Indeed,  it  ou.ght  to  be  a  rule  for  the  banks  to 
refuse  to  lend  money  to  enj  farmer  who  does  not  plant  s^aff icient  acreage 
in  gradn  to  take  care  of  his  oT/n  needs,  and  no  landowner  ought  to  receive 
credit  for  any  of  his  tenants  un.les^s  he  follows  the  same  practice.  A 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  Tith  m.ore  intensive  cultivation  can  be  made 
to  produce  all  the  cotton  that  the  i^orld  v7ill  need,  or  at  least  that  the 
world  77111  take  at  a  profitable  price  to  the  gro?7er,  and  until  the  South 
steps  trying  to  raise  m.ore  cotton  than  the  Tvorld  ~iil  buy  at  a  profitable 
price  to  the  producer  it  will  permit  the  cotton  iJianuf acturers  and.  specu- 
lators of  the  world  to  dominate  the  cotton  market,  Trhich  ought  to  be 
dcminated  by  the  producers.    Until  southern  farmers  learn  this  lesson  and 
raise  at  home  every tMng  needed  for  home  supulies,  they  will  continue 
under  bondage  to  the  cocton  buyers  of  ihis  and  other  co^'jn.tries,  and 
especia-lly  to  European  powers." 

Farm  Tool  Sales       A  Fort  Worth  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  13  states  that 
in  Tenas        sales  of  farm  implements— including  tractors — are  booming  in  Texas.  All 
because  some  250,000  acres  of  virgin  land  are  being  broken  by  the  plow. 
Most  of  it  hsiS  been  used  for  cattle  herding  for  a  third  of  a  century  or 
more.     It  was  thought  to  be  fit  for  nothing  else.     Of  the  250,000  acres, 
at  least  100,000  are  found  in  the  Lubbock  district;  another  50,000  in 
Lamb  County  and  100,000  n^ar  Post  Garza  County.    These  acres  will  be 
planted  in  cotton  or  wheat,  though  the  vast  majority  will  grow  cotton 
becau-se  grain  planting  time  is  past.    Dealers  in  Lu'cbock,  Amiarillo,  Fort 
^orth,  I7ichita  Falls  and  Dallas  who  sell  farm  implements  are  facing  ex- 
haustion of  their  supplies. 

^eat  Fcols  The  ITor-West  Farmer  (TJinnipeg)  for  February  3  says:  "A  reader  asks 

and  Prices    if  the  wheat  pools  are  likely  to  pay  as  much  for  wheat  this  year  as 

farmers  could  h^ave  got  had  they  sold  their  own  crop  when  the  market  was 
at  the  high  point.    He  asks  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  pools  if  they 
do  not  realize  as  good  a  price  as  the  farmer  wcrald  have  got  had  he  held 
'his  own  wheat.    ¥e  can  not  verv-  well  answer  this  question  except  by  say- 
ing tr^at  cpur  understanding  of  the  pool  method  of  marketing  is  that  the 
pools  intend  selling  wheat  at  all  times  during  the  season,  the  price 
paid  to  members  being  the  average  price  for  the  season  for  each  grade. 
Some  wheat,  no  doubt,  was  sold  at  wh^at  now  appears  to  h^ve  been  a  low- 
price;  much  pool  wheat  we  understand  is  still  to  be  marketed,    "^en  total 
sales  are  averaged  the  price  probably  will  be  at  least  as  satisfactory  as 
the  producer  wcn:-ld  have  realized  had  he  marketed  his  own  crop.  Q,uite 
likely  there  will  be  some  criticism  cf  the  price  paid.    Mem  who  delivered 
wheat  late  in  the  season,  the  price  having  advanced  a.s  it  did,  may  not 
get  as  high  a  price  as  their  wheat  would  have  sold  for  the  day  of  delivery. 
T"nis  can  not  be  avoided  in  pool  marketing.    The  point  should  not  be  lost 
sight  cf ,  however,  th^.t  all  wheat  producers  could  not  have  sold  at  the 
peak  of  the  miarket.  nor  is  it  re?..sonable  to  eirpect  the  pool  to  secure  an 
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average  price  that  will  approximate  the  highest  price  paid.    This  is 
ridiculous  on  the  fa.ce  of  it,  and  criticism  of  the  pool  on  such  grounds 
is  not  justif iaJble." 

Wool  Supplies  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Pehruary  14  states  that  the 

dearth  of  wool  supplies  there  is  serious,  and  the  difficulty  was  in- 
creased J'ehruary  12  *by  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  National  Council  of 
'S'ool  Brokers  in  Melhourne  to  the  London  T?ool  lie r chant s '  Association  say- 
ing it  had  been  decided  to  reduce  the  offerings  50  per  cent  from 
Fehrusxy  23.  The  Daily  Ivi3.il  quotes  a  leading  London  dealer  as  saying  that 
British  manufacturers  are  unahle  to  pay  the  highest  prices  deiaanded  and 
that  at  the  January  sales  there  wa.s  what  amounted  to  a  "buyers'  strike. 
The  manufacturers  are  now  Yrorking  on  diminishing  stocks  and,  when  these 
are  exhausted,  mast  pay  whatever  the  growers  demand. 

Another  London  dispatch  states  that  announcement  "by  the  National 
Council  of  Wool  Brokers  of  Melhourne  that  offerings  of  Australian  ^7ool 
will  he  reduced  one-half,  beginning  Fehraa.ry  23,  is  interpreted  in  London 
as  the  opening  of  a  campaign  by  Australia  to  control  the  wool  market  and 
prices  for  wool. 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  February  12  says:  "It 

Agriculture  would  probably  be  unfortunate  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  if  the 
farmers  of'  the  country  decided  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seriously,    TJith  all  the  signs  of  prosperity  advanced  and 
evident  along  agricultural  lines  the  recent  caution  issued  against  in- 
crea.sed  production  seem-s  highly  inconsistent ...  .The  department's  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  citrus  fruit  crop  is  a  very  intimate  proposition  for 
Florida  folks,  but  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  received  with  great 
attention.    The  big  crop  of  citrus  fmit  now  being  harvested  and  sold  in 
Florida  is  possibly  bringing  better  prices  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  California  had  enjoyed  similar  weather  conditions  to  those  prevailing 
in  this  State.    But  it  should  be  known  by  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture 
tha.t  Florida  is  not  simply  waiting  for  orders.     It  is  going  out  and 
getting  new  customers.    The  demand  for  Florida  citras  fruit  has  been 
built  up  tremendously  in  the  past  few  j^ears,  and  is  stea.dily  growing.  As 
to  the  growing  of  beans  and  other  vegetables,  the  warning  from  Washington 
probably  referred  to  dried  beans  rather  than  the  green  vegetable,  but 
the  advice  against  greater  acreage  in  this  commodity  is  certainly  ill- 
timed.    An  important  article  of  food,  beans  have  never  been  too  cheap, 
and  the  beans  raised  a/re  probably  all  consigned  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in." 
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Section  4 
I^IABKET  qUOTAT'IOITS 

Farm  Products  Por  the  \jeek  ended  Petmary  14:    Eastern  potatoes  generally  lower, 

northern  stock  unset  tied  ♦    l^ew  York  sacked  Round  Whites  mostly  $1*40  to 
$1*50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  95/4  to  $1.10  f.o.b.  Rochester* 
New  York  Danish  ty^e  ca^bhage  weakened  to  $22  to  $27  bullr  per  ton  in 
eastern  markers;  steady  at  $25  to  $30  in  the  Middle  West;  $17  to  $18 
f  .o-b-  Rochester.    2Iew  York  mid'c^.^e stern  yellow  oni"Dns  $2.75  to  $3.25  per 
100  pound  sack  in  consuming  centers;  $2.75  f  .o-b.  Rochester  and  at  V^est 
Michigan  points.    Texas  Savoy  Spinach  slightly  weaker  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  "bushel  hamper  in  leading  markets;  70/6  to  80/4  f  .o.h.  Texas  points. 
Ne?/  York  Baldwin  apples  firm  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities; 
$7  to  $7,50  in  Chicago. 

In  Eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat  markets  "beef  ranged  from  $1  to 
$2  lower,  veal  $2  to  $4,  lanh  $3  to  $6,  mat  ton  weak  to  $1.50  and  pork 
loins  weak  to  50/4  lower.    Eehruary  14  prices  good  grade  meats:  Beef  $11 
to  $14;  veal  $16  to  $18;  lamh  $23  to  $25;  matton  $12*50  to  $15;  light 
pork  loins  $15*50  to  $18;  heavy  loins  $14  to  $16. 

Grain  market  lower  hut  recovering  at  close.    May  wheat  futures 
down  5  to  5  l/2  cents  from  week  ago  hut  8  l/2  cents  higher  than  low 
point.    Good  export  business  at  lower  level  and  demand  for  ca.sh  wheat 
"becoming  more  active.    Oats  down  6  cents  on  record  commercial  stocks  and 
light  demand.    Com  futures  about  6/4  lower  account  draggy  cash  ma^rket 
and  increasing  commercial  stocks. 

Batter  markets  irregular  and  unsettled  for  week.    Cold  storage 
holdings  in  the  united  States  as  released  during  week  under  review  as  of 
February  1  were  45,812,000  pounds,  a  surplus  over  1924  of  over  30 
millions  and  over  the  5  year  average  of  16  l/2  million.    Closing  prices 
92  score:    New  York  40  3/4^;  Chicago  40  l/2^;  Philadelphia  42/4;  Boston 
41^. 

Cheese  markets  weak  on  fresh  ma.de  goods  with  trade  irregular  and 
unusually  dull  and  prices  lower  and  subject  to  concessions.    Cared  cheese, 
especially  at  eastern  iiia-rkets,  firmly  held  but  demand  slow.  Closing 
prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  markets  Peb,  13:      Single  Daisies  ^23  l/4/4; 
Double  Daisies  22  l/2|4;  Longhoms  23  1/2^;  Square  Prints  23  1/2^. 

Average  prices  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
mrkets  advanced  26  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  24.37/4  per  lb. 
ITew  Y"ork  Ilarch  iu.ture  contracts  advanced  14  points  closing  at  24.30/4, 
(Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affoctinj^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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DR.  JARDINS              An  editorial  in  to-day's  I\few  York  Times  ssys:  "President  Coolidge 
had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  select  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  since 
Mr,  Gore,  promoted  from  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  was  elected  Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  his  appointment  could  be  • 
only  temp.orary.     There  v/ere  plenty  of  candidates.    There  Yjas  plenty  of  advice.... 
Mr.  Jardine,  a  'cowpuncher^  in  his  youth,  is  a  trained,  experienced,  scientific  farm- 
er who.  has  managed  great  farms  successfully.     On  dry  farming  and  cereals  he  is  an 
eminent  authority.     He  not  only  knows  agriculture  but  he  loiors  farm  conditions.  He 
is  no  believer  in  the  miraculous  power  of  legislation  to  im^orove  them.     The  Government 
may  be  able  to  help  a  little  here  and  there,  but  the  farmers  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation.     This  is  the  view  to  which  the  majority  of  the  farmers  have  come.... As  a 
member  of  the  farm  commission  Mr.  Jardine  has  adhered  to  the  conservative  but  con- 
structive policies  which  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  have  taught  him  This 

appointment  is  so  excellent  that  it  is  surprising  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  the  Senate.'' 


AGRICULTURAL  Majority  Leader  Curtis  announced  in  the  Senate  yesterday  that  if 

■  RELIEF       the  agricultural  ccmmittee  did  not  agree  within  a  very  reasonable  time  on 
a  new  farm  relief  bill,  he  would  move  to  take  up  one  of  the  measures 
placed  in  the  calendar  last  session.   (Press,  Feb.  1?.) 


I  MARKETING 
■■■  BOARD 


T.  A.  Naftzer,  coujisel  of  Kansas  Wheat  Growers »  Association,  before, 
the  Senate  agricultural  committee  yesterday,  attacked  agricultural  com- 
mission's recomm.endations  relatj^ve  to  a  cooperative  marketing  board, 
(press,  Feb.  17.) 


BORDER  GRAZ- 
ING 


The  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  House  resolution  extending  to  end 
of  this  year  the  time  within  which  livestock  sent  across  the  border  for 
grazing    may  be    returned  duty  free.   (Press,  Peb.  17.) 


NATIONAL  Passage  of  a  bill  by  the  House  February  16  ass^ared  a  survey  of  the 

PARK  SUR*-      areas  under  contemplation  for  a  national  park  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
VEY  Mountains.     The  bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  appropriates  $20,000- 

for  a  survey  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  section  of  Virginia,  the  Smoky 
Mountain  region  of  Tennessee-North  Carolina  and  the  Mammoth  Cave  section 
of  Kentucky.     The  bill  now  goes  to  the  president  for  his  signature.  (Press,  Feb.  17.) 


FOREST  lAlJDS  The  House  yesterday  passed  a  bill  authorizing  exchange  of  forest 

LEGISLATION  lands  for  privately  owned  lands  in  regions  of  the  Appalachian  and  White 

Miountains  set  aside  for  protection  of  watersheds  of  navigable  streams. 
(Press,  Feb.  17.) 
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Coffee  consiimed  in  the  United  State last  year,  amounting  to 
1,381,787,285  pounds,  was  estimated  Je'bro.d.Ty  14  by  the  Commerce  Lepartme: 
to  iDe  equivalent  to  55,000,000,000  cups,  or  a^boat  500  for  each  and  every 
resident  of  the  land.    This  was  a  slight  decline,  hov/ever,  from  the  1923 
consumption,  v/hich  was  estims.ted  at  12.47  pounds  per  capita,  while  the 
1924  fi.gure  was  12.33  poimds.    Total  imports  of  coffee  for  1924  were 
1,419,152,000  pounds,  valued  at  $249,524,170,  but  a  large  part  of  it  was 
re^-exported  to  other  countries.    Coffee  prices  were  high  during  the  en- 
tire year,  Hio  So.  7  having  been  at  the  mark  of  11  cents  per  pound  in 
January,  1924,  on  the  wholesale  ma.rkets,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
quotation  stood  at  24  cents. 

Cotton  Sta-  The  Senate  agricultural  committee  ^'ebrusry  14  favorably  reported 

tistics  In-  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  joint  congressional  commission  to  make 
vestigation  an  examination  and  audit  of  cotton  statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(Press,  Feb.  15.) 

A  bill,  for  the  compulsory  marking  of  eggs  has  been  inttoduced  in 
the  Danish  Parliament,     If  it  becomes  a  law,  every  egg  offered  in  the 
market  mast  bear  a  stamp  indicating  its  age  and  weight." 

A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  15  states  tha-t 
more  than  100,000,000  farmer's  wives  in  California  cook  by  electricity, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  largest  power  distributing  company 
in  the  State.     In  the  interior  valle37s,  where  wood,  coa.l  or  oil  is  not 
readily  a,vailable,  cooking  is  cone  to  a  large  extent  by  electricity.  The 
statistics  indicate  that  there  are  in  the  State  167,504  rural  light  aid 
power  consuiiiers ,  and  they  are  served  by  16,513  miles  of  distribution  line 
Practically  all  the  farms  are  lighted  electrically. 

Farmer  Relief  Sio^xs  City  Live  Stock  Hecord  for  February  9  says:  "It  would  be  our 

notion  that  oiir  farmer  population  should  feel  himself  to  be  somewhat 
flattered  at  this  time.    That  is,  ass-oming  that  he  registers  about  averag 
as  hum.an  and  swells  up  and  waxes  proud  at  flattery.    Most  of  us  hmnans 
fall  for  flattery,  v/hether  we  admit  it  or  not.    We  have  been  rambling  up 
and  down  this  earth  for  some  few  years,  and  have  noticed  a  goodly  lot  of 
things  that  have  ha-opened  along  the  meandering  routes.    But  we  have  never 
yet  seen  a  time,  or  a  condition,  under  which  the  farmer  has  received  as 
much  notice  in  the  newspapers  as  he  has  been  getting  of  late  months. 
Every  ne^-^spaper  correspondent  in  our  I\Fational  Capital,  and  his  name  is 
legion,  has  been  broadcasting,  and  wiring,  and  mailing  out  col^amns  and 
pages  of  relief  and  proposed  relief  for  the  farmer.    The  general  and  un- 
animous assumption  in  all  YJashington  seems  to  be  that  the  farmer  of  this 
great  land  is  in  dire  distress,  that  he  is  hungry,  in  rags  and  his  build- 
ings are  falling  into  dangerous  decay.     It  will  be  admitted  that  there  ar 
ma^ny  farmei  s  in  distress- and  that  they  have  not  had  an  altogether  square 
deal  in  the  deflation  of  very  recent  years — but  we  do  not  remember  a  time 
when  there  were  not  more  or  less  farmers  in  distress.    Distress  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  universal  dispensation  of  fate,  and  visits  itself  upon  men  :: 
every  line  of  business  of  vhich  there  is  any  earthly 'record.     If  it  don't 
make  him  m^.d,  it  mast  tickle  the  farmxer  with  his  barns  full  of  grain,  or 
his  feed  lots  full  of  livestock,  or  his  bank  account  rolling  in  good 
health — and  there  are  some  of  the  kind — to  read,  every  time  he  picks  up  a 
paper,  that  all  of  our  statesmen,  lobbyists  and  newspaper  correspondents 
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in  our  St^.te  capit^Js  as  ■■ell  as  do?:n  Washington  ^ay  are  hell-oent  for 
t^e  relief  of  distress  do^n  on  the  f arm. .  .  .As  is  "being  frequently  statec 
"by  real  farmers  of  late-"- and  is  oeing  repeated  in  increasing  volume  by 
farmers  and  stock  men  '"ho  come  to  our  markets:   *The  most  needed  relief 
vvith  farmers  at  this  time  is  to  he  let  alone  for  a  year  or  trroj*  And 
the  agitators  and  iDrof essional  cO"^xatry  savers  may  as  v^ell  begin  to  look 
axound  for  some  other  sinner  in  need  of  political  salvation.     For  it  nee 
be  no  sur^Drise  if  the  dei^and  to  be  let  alone  becone  s  as  violent  and 
demonstrative  as  has  been  the  call  for  price  relief  by  statute  and  vio- 
lation of  the  la^s  of  natrire." 

Jarm  Tenancy  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  G-azette  for  Tebinary  12  says:  "TJe 

hope  that  The  Gazette^  s  position  in  its  recent  :ndi  sous  si  ons  of  the  tenant 
question  is  now  made  clear.     Oar  proposal  reduced  to  its  simplest  term.s 
is  this 5  farm  tenancy  is  on  the  increase,  and  in  a  miost  unsatisfactory 
form.     It  is  to-day  a  distinct  mena.ce  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
richest  agricultural  region  on  the  continent — the  Middle  West.     It  is 
time,  and  more  than  time,  that  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds  be 
bro\ight  to  bear  on  the  formulation  of  plans  for  a  complete  reform^  in  this 
matter  of  agricultural  holdings.     The  t'Telve-^months  ^  lease  is  a  miserar- 
ble  makeshift  tha.t  gets  nobody  an^T'here,  and  steadily  depletes  the  soil. 
Te  are  not  sure  that  any  great  assistance  towards  a  better  system  of  pro- 
cedure, in  cases  T^^here  the  orner  does  not  operate  the  farm  himself,  can 
be  rendered  by  means  of  State  or  J'ederal  legislation^    In  this.,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  of  our  other  troubles,  those  ^ho  are  prim^arily  concerned 
mast  Tork  out  the  main  points  themselves.     G-overnment  surveys  and  cooper- 
ation are  all  right.    T7e  need  all  the  facts  we  can  get  on  these  sub- 
jects; but,  after  a,ll,  the  basic  solutions  lie  largely  ^ithin  the  scope 
of  our  own  activities.     There  is  a  demand  in  the  Middle  T.'est  to-day  from 
men  who  oxm,  but  do  not,  and  will  not,  operate  their  own  farms  for  de- 
sirable tenants  or  cooperative  managers.     If  many  of  the  young  men, 
possessing  a  certain  amo^ant  of  capital,  now  scouting  aboLit  for  openings 
in  this  occupation,  and  if  some  of  the  older  heads,  now  operating  their 
own  mortgaged  lands  inefficiently,  becaiase  of  insufficient  funds,  wo-iold 
recognize  this  state  of  affairs,  and  seek  suitable  contracts  or  leases 
with  a  lot  of  these  absentee  landlords,  it  would  probably  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  parties-  concerned,  and  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  lands  now  given  over  to  intensive  skinning  and  excessive  grain- 
growing  by  a  class  of  renters  who  ha.ve  neither  the  cash  nor  the  tenure 
permitting  them  to  resort  to  anything  but  temporary  er^pedients.    The  word 
'renter'  should  not  be  a  term  of  disparagement.    Men  of  resource  and 
capacity  trained  in  the  business  could  and  should  enter  the  tenant  class, 
and  not  only  do  well  for  themselves  and  the  absent  owner,  but  help  build 
up  the  dignity  and  imoortance  of  farm  operation  as  a  profession,  as 
against  mere  title-holding — often  merely  nomdnal  ownership,  under  a 
m.ortgage,  with  nothing  available  for  operating  and  e  quipm^ent .    The  time 
is  at  hand  when  the  o^ner  of  a  good  lease  is  going  to  be  in  a  better 
position  than  the  owner  of  the  land  covered  by  the  lease.    The  men  who 
are  going  to  conduct  the  best  farming  of  the  future  on  our  richest  lands 
are  going  to  be  brainy  m.en  operating  under  fairly-executed  lease-holds. 
Dean  Herbert        l:umford  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  who  has 
congratulated  The  Gazette  on  taking  up  this  subject,  advises  us  that  a 
survey  in  Illinois  has  revealed  this  illuminating  fact:     In  many  counties 
there  are  good  lands  and  poor  soils;  some  townships  are  fertile;  others 
in  the  same  comiiianity  comparatively  unproductive.    The  survey  shows  that 
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the  bulk  of  the  poorer  lands  are  under  o-^^ner-operation,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  tenants  on  the  good  land  is  very  lar^e.    This  is  interesting, 
as  indicating  that,  in  the  thirst  for  land,  men  with  comparpti^y-e  ly  sripll 
means  have  acGuired  the  poor  land  because  it  was  much  cheaper  ir  "orice. 
The  problems  of  production,  working  with  limited  capital  on  such  land^;, 
are  of  course  much  greater  than  would  be  the  case  on  better  lands.  The 
rich  lands  are  mostly  under  short-'term  tenancy  because  the  owners  of  the 
best  lands  hxive  in  many  cases  been  made  rich  or  comfortable  thro-'i-.^h  -'.t '?t 
advance;^,  in  values,  and  huoved  to  town.',  So  here  is  a  familiar  sitv.p- 
■Lion:  inadequately  financed  people  trying  to  pay  taxes  and  mortgage  in-- 
terest  on  inferior  farms,  and  fine  farms  in  the  same  county  being  steadi- 
ly hauled  to  the  local  grain  elevator  by  grain- growing,  short-term  ten- 
ants.    If  the  owners  of  the  poor  farms  would  become  tenants,  -under  good, 
long  leases  of  the  good  farms,  would  not  their  chances  for  success  be 
m:'ach  greater?    Would  not  soil-'building,  then,  take  the  place  of  the  soil- 
robbing  that  is  going  forward  uniirrjeded  on  the  best  farms  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  States,  vtAot  existing  c ond.it ions? ...  .The  non- 
resident f armr-'Owners  of  the  Middle--.7est  are  combing  the  country  aJl  the 
time  for  capable,  industrious,  well-posted  farmers  to  take  charge  of 
their  lands.    Thousands  of  discouraged  men,  now  dragging  along  under  a 
steaJCf-r oiler  of  debt,  trying  to  own  land  and  work  it  also,  would  do  well 
to  look  into  this  subject," 

Dd  Prices  in         Go^:intry  Life  (London)  for  February  7  says:  ''It  is  to  be  hoped 
Britain      tha.t  every  British  farmer  will  carefully  read  the  evidence  placed  before 
the  Food  Commission  in  regard  to  wheat... -The  world  situation  in  regard 
to  wheat  can  be  stated  in  very  simple  terms.    Anyone  who  reads  the  evi- 
dence will  be  convinced  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  flour,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  brea.d,  at  the  present  moment  is  inevitable.     It  is  not 
caused  by  gambling  at  Chicago  nor  by  exorbitant  charges.    The  plain  fact 
is  that  last  year  was,  generally  speaking,  a  very  bad  wheat  year,  and 
there  is  a.  world  shortage  greater  tlmn  has  been  experienced  for  nia.ny 
years,    TJeather  was  to  blame  in  every  part  of  the  world  except  Australia, 
which  had  the  lu.ck  to  get  plenty  of  sunshine  when  the  rest  of  the  '"heat- 
grcvvdng  land  was  subject  to  floods  and  inclemencies.    Su-ssia  played  an 
unwilling,  but  important,  part  in  the  tragedy.    Before  the  revolution,  it 
was  capable  of  m-aking  good  the  supply  of  wheat  when  it  fell  short,  but 
since  the  advent  of  Bolshevism  it  can  not  feed  itself,  far  less  sell  to 
its  neighbor.    The  Bolshevists  began  their  proceedings  by  carefully 
twisting  the  neck  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  the  goose  in 
this  case  being  the  cultivator ...  .As  if  to  coirplicate  the  situation  the 
conGUjners  of  wheat  have  multiplied  extrem.ely  since  the  war  ended. 
Mr.  Felix  J.  Blaliemore,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Trade  to  the  Geddes  Comniission,  stated  the  facts  in  the  mxinimumx  number  of 
words.    He  attributed  the  price  of  food  to  the  change  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  some  of  the  food-producing  countries—probably  having 
Eussia  in  his  mind- — the  higher  standard  of  living  everj^-'^here ,  and  the 
increased  taxes,  local  rates  and  transport  charges;  and  he  ended  his 
evidence  by  declaring  th^.t  the  only  policy  which  had  a  rerm.anent  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  cost  of  living  was  increased  food  production 
,  within  the  British  Empire.     Our  farmers  could  not  wish  for  better  advice. 

As  far  as  one  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  supply  is  going  to  take 
a  long  while  to  overtake  dem^and.    Everybody  is  aware  that  farming  does 
not  attract  so  iirach  as  it  tised  to.... The  consuxoption  of  \vheat  and  its 
products  is  growing,  and  is  bound  to  grow.     Class  war  as  7:ell  as  the 
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G-erman  war  had  the  side  effect  of  grep-cl^.-  increasing  the  standard  of 
living.    The  generations  of  men  to-day  do  not  take  very  readily  to  the 
simple  life  as  far  as  it  consists  of  cheap  living.     They  want  the  hest, 
and  know  they  have  to  pay  for  it,    Kence  there  is  not  likely  to  he  any 
marked  falling  off  in  their  demand^    A  third  point  is  that  an  ef^ec:  of 
the  war  has  he en  to  enlighten  the  nations  that  lagged  behind  in  the  race 
as  to  what  is  possible  of  being  obtained.    There  mst  be  very  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  in  which  a  demand  has  not  increased  for  better  food 
and  more  of  it.    One  gathered  that  from  the  circ-anistance  of  so  many 
countries  buying  food  instead  of  selling  it  for  consumption  abroad.  The 
immense  cargoes  of  cereals  now  consigned  to  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  east  of  Europe  are  being  used  for  little  coun-^ 
tries  which,  before,  were  glad  to  sell  their  produce  instead  of  buying 
it.    Heavily  populated  countries,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  are,  to  some 
extent,  at  any  rate,  adopting  European  habits  in  their  food.    The  moral 
of  a,ll  this  is  perfectly  plain.    As  things  are  going  at  present,  it 
seems  to  be  evident  that  foodstuffs  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  they 
have  been.     This  is  the  farmer's  opportunity.     It  was  his  misfortune 
•that  fo?:  several  generations  distant  countries  were  able  to  ship  to  this 
caantry  and  sell  agricultural  products  at  a  lower  price  than  he  could 
sell  at.    That  state  of  things  is  passing  away,  and  the  fact  ought  to 
invigorate  the  farmer  and  inspire  him  ^vith  the  laidable  ambition  of  grow- 
ing for  home  consumption  everj^  variety  of  food  that  an  English  farm  can 
furnish.'' 

Forest  T7eek  The  press  of  February  15  states  that  plans  for  an  American  forest 

Planned       week,  to  be  observed  April  27  to  May  3,  were  outlined  at  Washington 

February  14  at  a  gathering  of  foresters  and  representatives  of  forest 
industries,  who  elected  Frank  0.  Lowden,  former  Governor  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  directing  committee ,    An-.erican  forest  week  ^dll  replace 
the  period  heretofore  designated  as  forest  protection  week,  and  instead 
of  being  sponsored  solely  by  the  Federal  Forest  Service  will  be  directed 
by  a  national  citizens'  coiiTinittee,  to  be  appointed  by  Chairman  Lowden. 
As  planned,  the  committee  will  incrade  100  representatives  of  national 
societies  and  organizations.    Five  vice-chairmien  designated  by  Chairman 
Lowden  will  assist  in  organization  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  :;:rs.  Joh-n  Dickinson  Sherman,  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Frank  G.  T/isner,  president  of  the  National  Lumber  I.ia.nu- 
facturers'  Association;  Will  Dilg,  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Leagae; 
.    William  3.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service;  George  D. 
Pratt,  president  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.    Headquarters  of 
the  committee  will  be  in  Washington* 

Italy ss  Grain  A  Rome  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  15  states  that  Italy 

Supply         lias  nothing  to  fear  concerning  supplies  of  grain  and  cereal  provisions 
before  the  next  harvest,  Cesare  Nava,  the  Minister  of  T\[ational  Economy, 
told  The  Tribuna  in  an  interview  in  which  he  stressed,  none  the  less, 
the  necessity  of  conservation  and  economy  in  order  to  malce  Italy's  home 
production  more  nearly  correspond  to  her  needs.     He  pointed  out  that 
although  the  grain  production  at  hom.e  had  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
few  years,  it  would  have  to  be  remembered  that  the  population  also  had 
increased  in  more  than  the  same  proportion.    The  Minister  declared,  now- 
ever,  that  the  statistics  showed  the  production  per  acre  to  be  increasing 
very  rapidly,  as  the  expert  agriculturists  had  been  supplying  valuable 
iPxformation  through  their  study  of  methods  of  growing,  choice  of  soils 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers.    The  reports,  he  stated,  already  show  good 
prospedts  for  this  year's  crop. 
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arm  Products  Peb,  15:     Chicago  hog  prices,  closed  at  $11.40  for  the  top  and 

$10,75  to  $11.30  for  the  hrdk.    Ivleditun  and  good  beef  steers  $7  to  $11.65; 
"butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.75  to  ?i5l0.50;  feeder  steers  $5  to  $8.25; 
light  and  raedi\uii  weight  veal  calves  $10  to  $13.75;  fat  laribs  $15.25  to 
$17»85:  feeding  lajnbs  $15.50  to  $17.75;  yearlings  $13  to  $16;  fat  ewes 
$6  to  $9.75. 

Grain  prices  quoted  February  16:    ITo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.75  to  $2.07,    1^0.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $2,01;  Kansas  City  $1.90.  ro.3 
red  winter  Chicago  $lo93  l/2;    :Mo.2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.31  to 
$1*82;  Kansas  City  $1.75  to  $1*86.    IJo.3  hard  winter  Chicago  $1,76  l/2. 
Ho.2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1,11.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.15  to 
$1.19.    i:To.2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.25  to  $1.25  l/2.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Minneapolis  $1.13  l/4  to  $1.15  1/4;  St.  Louis  $1.16  to  $1.17.  No.2 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.14.    ITo.3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.14;  St.  Louis 
$1.14.    No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  4S  l/2  to  52^;  Minneapolis  46  3/4  to 
47  l/4p;  St.  Louis  54/;.    No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  52  l/2/^. 

Eastern  potatoes  declined  sharply,  northern  stock  nearly  steady. 
New  York  sacked  Hound  Whites  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  in  eastern 
markets;  95^  to  $1.10  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  most 
ly  Si. 55  to  $1,85  in  city  markets;  bulk  stock  80  to  85p  f.o.b.    New  Yoi^i: 
Danish  type  cabbage  generally  lower,  closing  at  $20  to  $25  bulk  per  ton 
in  eastern  cities;  $17  to  $18  i . o.b. Rochester .    New  York  onions,  yellow 
varieties,  $2.90  to  $3»25  sacked  per  100  lbs,    in  eastern  cities;  $2.75 
to  $2.85  f.o.b.  Sochester.    New  Jersey  sweet  pots^toes,  yellows,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  per  bu,    hamper  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.    New  York  Baldwin  ap- 
ples firm  at  $6  to  $7  per  bbl.,  top  of  $7.50  in  Chicago.^ 

Closing  prices,  92  score  butter:    New  York  41  l/4/^;  Chicago  40  1/2)6 
Philadelphia  42*1/2^;  Boston  41j6, 

Closing  prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  February  14: 
Daisies  23  l/4p;  Double  Daisies  22  1/24;  Young  Americas  23  1/4^4;  Long- 
horns  23  l/4i. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets 
declined  8  points,  closing  at  24. 29^  per  lb.;  New  York  future  contracts 
declined  10  points,  closing  at  24.20^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     A^verage  closing  price      Eeb.  16, 
Railroads  20  Industrials  117.96 

20  U.S.  stocks.  97.83 


Eeb.  14,      Feb.  16,  1924 
120.86  98,06 
98o88  81.00 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Feb,  17.) 


